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THIRD        EDITION. 
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THE  firft  Edition  of  the  following  Work 
was  printed  in  the  end  of  the  year 

1775,  and  in  the   beginning  of  the   year 

1776.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Book,  therefore,  whenever  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things  is  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  ftate  they  were  in,  either  about  that 
time,  or  at  fome  earlier  period,  during  the 
time  I  was  employed  in  writing  the  Book. 
To  the  third  Edition,  however,  I  have  made 
feveral  additions,  particularly  to  the  chapter 
upon  Drawbacks,  and  to  that  upon  Bounties ; 
likewife  a  new  chapter  entitled,    ^he  Conclu-* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


fion  of  the  Mercantile   Syftem  ;    and  a  new>v 
article  to  the  chapter  upon  the  expences  of 
the  Sovereign.      In  all   thefe  additions,  the 

prefentjiate  of  things  means  always  the  ftate 
in  which  they  were  during  the  year  1783 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 784. 
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1 N  this  fourth  Edition  I  have  made  no  al- 
•*•  terations  of  any  kind.  I  now,  however, 
find  myfelf  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  my  very 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Henry  Hope  of  Am- 
ilerdam.  To  that  Gentleman  I  owe  the  moft 
diilin^,  as  well  as  liberal  information,  con* 
cerning  a  very  interefting  and  important  fub- 
jeft,  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam  ;  of  which  no 
printed  account  had  ever  appeared  to  me  fa- 
tisfadory,  or  even  intelligible.  The  name  of 
that  Gentleman  is  fo  well  known  in  Europe, 
the  information  which  comes  from  him  muft 
do  fo  much  honour  to  whoever  has  been  fa- 
voured 


ft 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

voured  with  it,  and  my  vanity  is  fo  much 
interefted   itl  making  this   acknowledgment, 
that  I  can  no  longer  refufe  myfelf  the  plea-  », 
Aire  of  prefixing  this  AdvertifeihiBOt  to  this 
new  Edition  of  my  Book.  .   u^     . 
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NATURE   AND   CAUSES 
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OF       THE 
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WEALTH    OF    NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

iHE  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  i°^°*»^'^ 
fund  which  originally  fupplics  it  with 
all  the  n^ceflfaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life  which  it  annually  confumes,  and  which  con- 
fift  always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of 
^hat  labour,  or  in  what  is  purchafed  with  that  pro« 
duce  from  other  nations. 

.  According  therefore,  as  this  produce,  or  what 
is  purchafed  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  fmaller 
proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  to 
confume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worfe 
fupplied  with  all  the  neceflfaries  and  conveni* 
encies  for  which  it  has  occafion. 
:,:  But  this  proportion  mufl:  in  every  nation  be 
regulated  by  two  different  circumftances;  firft, 
by  the  fkill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which 
Vol.  I.  B  its 


THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF 
Introdua.  its  labour  is  generally  applied  j  and,  fccohdljr, 
by  the  proportion  between  the  nun[iber  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of 
thofe  who  are  not  fo  employed.  Whatever  be 
the  ^il,  climate,  or  extent  of  territory  of  any 
particular  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of 
its  annual  fupply  mud,  in  that  particular  ficua- 
tion,  depend  upon  thofe  two  circumftances. 

The  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  this  fupply  too 
feems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of  thofe 
two  circumftances  than  upon  the  latter.  Among 
the  favage  nations  of  hunters  and  fifhers,  every 
individual  who  is  able  to  work,  is  more  or  lefs 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  endeavours  to 
provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  neceflaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  for  himfelf,  or  fuch  of  his 
family  or  tribe  as  are  either  too  old,  or  too  young, 
or  too  infirm  to  go  a  hunting  and  fifhing.  Such 
nations,  however,  are  fo  miferably  poor,  that 
from  mere  want,  they  are  frequently  reduced,  or 
at  leaft  think  themfelves  reduced,  to  the  neccf- 
fity  fometimes  of  directly  deftroying,  and  fbme- 
times  of  abandoning  their  infants,  their  old  peo- 
ple, and  thofe  afflifted  with  lingering  difeafes,  to 
perifli  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beafts.  Among  civilized  and  thriving  nations^ 
on  the  contrary,  though  a  great  number  of  people 
do  not  labour  at  all,  many  of  whom  confume  the 
produce  of  ten  times,  frequently  of  a  hundred 
times  more  labour  than  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  work }  yet  the  produce  of  the  whole  labour' 
of  the  fociety  is  fo  great,  that  all  are  often  abun- 
dantly fupplied,  and  a  workman,  even  of  the 
5  lov/cft 
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loweft  and  pooreft  order,  if  he  is  frugal  and  in-  introdua. 
duftrious,  may  e^    >'  a  greater  (hare  of  the  necef- 
faries  and  converi;  -iCiesof  life  than  it  ispoITible  for 

any  lavage  to  acquire..  ;  hyj«u    :, -j 

The  caufes  of  this  innprovennent  in.the  pro- 
duflive  powers  of  labour,  and  the  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  diftributed 
among  the  different  ranks  and  condicions  of  men 
in  the  fociety,  make  the  fubjed  of  the  Firft  Book 
jof  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  actual  ftate  of  the  fkill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  labour  is 
applied  in  any  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcanti- 
nefs  of  its  annual  fupply  mull  depend,  during  the 
continuance  of  that  ftate,  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  annually 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thofe  who 
are  not  fo  employed.  The  number  of  ufeful  and 
productive  labourers,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
every  where  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ca- 
pital {tock  which  is  employed  in  fctting  them  to 
work,  and  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is  (b 
employed.  The  Second  Book,  therefore,  treats 
of  the  nature  of  capital  ftock>  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  gradually  accumulated,  and  of  the 
different  quantities  of  labour  which  it  puts  into 
motion,  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  is  employed. 

Nations  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  fldll, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  in  the  application  of 
labour,  have  followed  very  different  plans  in  the 
general  condu6t  or  dirc6tion  of  itj  and  thofe 
plans  have  not  all  been  equally  favourable  to  the 
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IniioJua.  greatncfs  of  its  produce.  The  policy  of  Tome 
nations  has  given  extraordinary  encouragement 
to  the  induftry  of  the  country  j  that  of  others  to 
the  induftry  of  towns.  Scarce  any  nation  has 
dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  every  fort  of 
induftry.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  policy  of  Europe  has  been  more  favour- 
able to  arts>  manufaftures,  and  commerce,  the 
induftry  of  towns;  than  to  agriculture,  the  in- 
duftry of  the  country.  The  circumftances  whick 
fcem  to  have  introduced  and  eftabliftied  this  po- 
licy are  explained  in  the  Third  Book.     \ 

Though  thofe  different  plans  were,  perhaps, 
firft  introduced  by  the  private  interefts  and  pre- 
judices of  particular  orders  of  men,  without  any 
regard  to,  or  forefight  of,  their  confequences 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  fociety  j  yet  they 
have  given  occafion  to  very  different  theories 
of  political  ceconomyj  of  which  fome  maghrfy 
the  importance  of  that  induftry  which  is  carried 
on  in  towns,  others  of  that  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  country.  Thofe  theories  have  had  a  confi- 
derablc  influence,  not  only  upon  the  opinions  of 
men  of  learning,  but  upon  the  public  conduct  of 
princes  and  fovercign  ftates.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed in  the  Fourth  Book,  to  explain,  as  fully  and 
diftinflly  as  I  can,  thofe  different  theories,  and  the 
principal  cfFejfts  which  they  have  produced  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations.         '  —    *^^ 

To  explain  in  what  has  confifted  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  what  has  been 
the  nature  of  thofe  funds,  which,  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  have  fuppHed  their  annual  coufump- 
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tion,  is  the  object  of  thefc  Four  firll  Books.  The  intro<hia. 
Fifth  and  laft  Book  treats  of  the  revenue  of  the 
fovercign,  or  commonwealth.  In  this  book  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (how;  firft,  what  arc  the 
neceffary  expences  of  the  fovercign,  or  common- 
wealth i  which  of  thofe  expences  ought  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
ibciety ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  fome  par- 
ticular part  only,  or  of  fome  particular  members 
of  it:  fecondly,  what  are  the  different  methods 
in  which  the  whole  fociety  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute towards  defraying  the  expences  incum- 
bent on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what  are  the 
principal  advastages  and  inconveniencies  of  each 
of  thofe  methods :  and,  thirdly  and  laftly,  what 
are  the  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced 
almolt  all  modern  governments  to  mortgage  fome 
part  of  this  revenue,  or  to  contract  debts,  and 
what  have  been  the  cfFefts  of  thofe  debts  upon  the 
real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  lai;id  and  la- 
bour of  the  focietv. 
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Of  the  Caufes  of  Improvement  in  the  Produc-, 
tive  Powers  of  Labour,  and  of  the  Order 
according  to  which  its  Produce  is  naturally 
diftributed  among  the  different  Ranks  of 
the  People. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Divifion  of  Labour. 
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BOOK  nr^HE  greateft  improvement  in  the  produc- 
^'  J.  tive  powers  of  labour,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  (kill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with 
which  it  is  any  where  direded,  or  applied,  fcem 
to  have  been  the  efFefts  of  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour. 

The  effects  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  the 
general  bufinefs  of  fociety,  will  be  more  eafily 
underftood  by  confidering  in  what  manner  it 
operates  in  fome  particular  manufactures.  It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  carried  furtheft  in 
fome  very  trifling  ones  j  not  perhaps  that  it 
really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in  others  of 
more  importance :  but  in  thofe  trifling  manufac- 
tures which  are  deftined  to  fupply  the  fmall  wants 
of  but  a  fmall  number  of  people,  the  whole 
number  of  workmen  mud  necefl*arily  be  fmall; 
and  thofe  employed  in  every  diff^erent  branch  of 
the  work  can  often  be  coUeded  into  the  fame 
,  workhoufe. 
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%orkhoufe,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view  of  c  h^a  f. 
the  fpeftator.  In  thofe  great  manufadtures,  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  deftined  to  fupply  the 
great  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
every  different  branch  of  the  work  employs  fo 
great  a  number  of  workmen,  that  it  is  impoffiblc 
to  collect  them  all  into  the  fame  workhoufe.  We 
can  feldom  fee  more,  at  one  time,  than  thofe  em- 
ployed in  one  fingle  branch.  Though  in  fuch 
manufaftures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts, 
than  in  thofe  of  a  more  trifling  nature,  the  divi- 
fion  is  not  near  fo  obvious,  and  has  accordingly 
been  much  lefs  obferved. 

To  take  an  example,  therefore,  from  a  very 
trifling  manufacture  j  but  one  in  which  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  has  been  very  often  taken  notice 
of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-maker  j  a  workman  not 
educated  to  this  bufinefs  (which  the  divifion  of 
labour  has  rendered  a  diftindb  trade),  nor  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divi- 
fion of  labour  has  probably  given  occafion), 
could  fcarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmoft  induftry, 
make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  certainly  could  nol 
make  twenty.  But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
bufinefs  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole 
work  is  a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  branches,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  likewife  peculiar  trades.  One  man  draw& 
out  the  wire,  another  ftraights  it,  a  third  cuts  it, 
a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
receiving  the  head;  to  make  the  head  requires 
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Book  two  or  three  diftinft  operations  j  to  put  it  on,  is 
a  peculiar  bufinefs,  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another ; 
it  is  even  a  trade  by  itfelf  to  put  thenn  into  the 
paper  j   and  the  important  bufinefs  of  making  a 
pin  is,  in  this  manner,   divided  into  about   eigh- 
teen diftinft  operations,  which,  in   fome  manu- 
fa£i:ories,    are    all  performed  by  diftinfb  hands, 
though  in  others  the   fame   man  will  fometimes 
perform  two  or  three  of  them.     I  have  fccn  a 
fmall  nnanufadlory  of  this  kind   where    ten  men 
only  were  employed,    and  where  fome  of  them 
confequently    performed    two    or    three    diftinft 
operations.    But  though    they  were    very  poor, 
and    therefore     but    indiflferendy   accommodated 
with  the  neccflary  machinery,  they  could,   when 
they  exerted    themfelves,    make    among    them 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.     There 
are  in  a  pound  upwards  of  four  thoufand  pins  of 
a  middling  fize.     Thofe  ten   perfons,  therefore, 
could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty- eight 
thoufand  pins  in  a  day.    Each  perfon,  therefore, 
making    a    tenth   part    of   forty-eight  thoufand 
pins,  might  be  confidered  as  making  four  thou- 
fand   eight  hundred  pins  in  a  day.     But  if  they 
had  all    wrought    feparately  and   independently, 
and  without  any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  bufinefs,  they  certainly  could  not 
each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one 
pin  in  a  day;    that  is,   certainly,    not    the  two 
hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thou- 
fand eight  hundredth   part  of  what  they  are  at 
prcfent  capable  of  performing,  in  confequence  of 
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a  proper  divifion  and  combination  of  their  difFcrcnt  ^  "j^  **• 
operations.  '     -.    /     „   ...      >,  \.-  .a. 

In  every  other  art  and  manufafture,  the  cffe(5ls 
of  the  diviQon  of  labour  are  nmilar  to  what  they 
are  in  this  very  trifling  one ;  though  in  many  of 
them,  the  labour  can  neither  be  To  much  fubdi- 
vided,  nor  reduced  to  fo  great  a  fimplicity  of 
operation.  The  divifion  of  labour,  however,  fo 
far  as  it  can  be  introduced,  occalions,  in  every 
art,  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  produflive 
powers  of  labour.  .The  reparation  of  different 
trades  and  employments  from  one  another,  feems 
to  have  taken  place,  in  confequtnce  of  this  ad- 
vantage. This  feparation  too  is  generally  carried 
furtheft  in  thofe  countries  which  enjoy  the  higheft 
degree  of  induftry  and  improvement  j  what  is  the 
work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  being 
generally  that  of  feveral  in  an  improved  one. 
In  every  improved  fociety,  the  farmer  is  gene- 
rally nothing  but  a  farmer;  the  manufafturer, 
nothing  but  a  manufacturer.  The  labour  too 
>vhich  is  neceflary  to  produce  any  one  complete 
manufadure,  is  almolt  always  divided  among  a 
great  number  of  hands.  How  many  different 
trades  are  employed  in  each  branch  of  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufadurcs,  from  the  growers  of 
the  flax  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and 
fmoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to  the  dyers  and  drefT- 
ersof  the  cloth  !  The  nature  of  agriculture,  in- 
deed, does  not  admit  of  fo  many  fubdivifions  of 
Jabour,  nor  of  fo  complete  a  feparation  of  one 
bufinefs  from  another,  as  manuf^idlures.  It  is 
impoffible  to  feparate  fa  entirely,  the  bufinefs  of 
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BOOK  the  grazier  from  that  of  the  corn- farmer,  as  the 
trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  feparated 
from  that  of  the  fmith.  The  fpinner  is  almoft 
always  a  diftinft  perfon  from  the  weaver ;  but 
the  ploughman,  the  harrower,  the  fower  of  the 
feed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  corn,  are  often  the 
fame.  The  occafions  for  thofe  different  forts  of 
labour  returning  with  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  it  is  impoffible  that  one  man  ihould  be  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  any  one  of  them.  This  im- 
poffibility  of  making  fo  complete  and  entire  a  fe- 
paration  of  all  the  different  branches  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why 
the  improvement  of  the  produdlive  powers  of  la- 
bour in  this  art,  does  not  always  keep  pace  with 
their  improvement  in  manufaftures.  The  inoft 
opulent  nations,  indeed,  generally  excel  all  their 
neighbours  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manufac- 
tures; but  they  are  commonly  more  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  fuperiority  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  Their  lands  are  in  general  better 
cultivated,  and  having  more  labour  and  expence 
beftowed  upon  them,  produce  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  natural  fertility  of  the 
ground.  But  this  fuperiority  of  produce  is  feldom 
much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  fupe- 
riority of  labour  and  expence.  In  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  the  rich  country  is  not  always 
much  more  productive  than  that  of  the  poor ;  or, 
at  leaft,  it  is  never  fo  much  more  produdlive,  as 
it  commonly  is  in  manufadlures.  The  corn  of 
the  rich  country,  therefore,  will  not  always,  in 
the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,    come  cheaper  to 
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market  than  that  of  the  poor.     The  corn  of  Po-  ^  ",  ^  ^• 
land,  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodncfs,  is  as  cheap 
as  that  of  France,   notwithftanding    the  fuperior 
opulence  and  improvement  of  the  latter  country. 
The  corn  of  France  is,    in  the  corn  provinces, 
fully  as  good,  and  in  moft  years  nearly  about  the 
fame  price  with  the  corn  of  England,  though,  in 
opulence  and  improvement,    France    is  perhaps 
inferior  to  England.     The   corn-lands  of    Eng- 
land, however,  are  better  cultivated  than  thofe  of 
France,  and  the  corn-lands  of  France  are  faid  to 
be  much  better  cultivated  than  thofe  of  Poland. 
But  though   the  poor  country,    notwithftanding 
the    inferiority  of  its  cultivation,    can,   in  fomc 
meafure,    rival  the    rich    in    the  cheapnefs  and 
goodnefs  of  its  corn,    it  can   pretend  to  no  fuch 
competition  in  its  manufadurcs ;  at  leaft  if  thofe 
manufadlures  fuit  the  foil,  climate,  and  fituation 
of  the  rich  country.     The    filks  of   France  are 
better  and   cheaper  than  thofe  of  England,  be- 
caufe  the    filk  manufafture,    at  leaft  under  the 
prefent  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw 
filk,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  the  climate  of  England 
as  that  of  France.     But  the  hard-ware  and   the 
coarfe  woollens  of  England  are  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  fuperior  to  thofe  of   France,  and  much 
cheaper  too  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs.     In 
Poland  there  are  faid  to  be  fcarcc  any  manufac- 
tures of  any  kind,  a  few  of  thofe  coarfer  houfehold 
manufactures  excepted,  without  which  no  country 
can  well  fubfift. 

This  great  increafe  in   the  quantity  of  work, 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  labour, 
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B  o^o  K  the  fame  number  of  people  arc  capable  of  per- 
g,  ii  owing  to  three  different  circumftanccsi 
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O  the  mrrciiiS  of  dexterity  in  every  par- 
iicuUi  workman ;  fccofldly,  to  the  faving  of 
the  time  which  is  commonly  loft  in  pafllng  from 
one  fpccics  of  work  to  another  j  and  laftly,  to 
the  invention  ot. I  great  number  of  machines  which 
/i^eiHtate  and  abridge  lab<^  ^r^  and  enable  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  many. 

First,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of 
the  workman  ncceflarily  increafes  the  quantity  of 
the  work  he  can  perfornci;  and  the  divif^on  of 
labour,  by  reducing  every  man's  bufinefs  ^o  fomc 
one  iimple  operation^  and  by  making  this  ope» 
ration  the  folc  employment  of  his  life,  necefla- 
rily  increafes  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman.  A  common  fmith,  who,  though  ac- 
cuftomed  to  handle  the  hammer,  has  never  beea 
vfed  to  make  nails,  if  upon  fome  particular  oc- 
cafion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it,  will  fcarce^  I, 
am  aflured,  be  able  to  m?!;.e  above  two  or  three 
hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  thofe  too  very  bad 
ones.  A  fmith  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
Xtiakc  nails,  but  whofe  fole  or  principal  bufinefs 
has  not  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  feldom  with  his 
utmoft  diligence  make  more  than  eight  hundred 
<r.r  a.  thoufand  nails  in  a  day.  I  have  fecn  feve- 
ral  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  had 
Dever  cxercifed  any  other  t; .  de  but  that  of  muV  ■ 
ing  nails,  and  who,  when  they  exerted  ^'iCiiJ- 
felves,  could  make,  each  of  them,  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day.  The 
rx)^    T  of  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  means  one 
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of  the  fimplcll  operations.  The  fame  pcrfon  ^  "j^  **• 
blows  the  bellows,  ftirs  or  menJs  the  fire  as  there 
js  occafion,  heats  the  iron,  an  ^  forges  every  part 
of  the  nail:  In  forging  the  head  too  he  is 
obliged  to  change  his  tools.  The  dilicrcnt  ope- 
rations into  which  the  making  of  a  pin,  orot  a 
metal  button,  is  fubdividcd,  are  all  of  thcnn 
much  more  fimple,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  pcr- 
fon, c  v'l  ofe  life  it  has  been  the  folc  bufinefs  to 
p''r^  rui  ihun,  is  ufually  much  greater.  The  ra- 
p'd'it^^  with  which  fome  of  the  operations  of  thofc 
manvfaftures  arc  performed,  exceeds  what  the  hu- 
man hand  could,  by  thofc  who  had  never  feen 
them,  be  fuppofed  capable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,   the  advantage  which  is  gained  by 
faving  the  time  commonly  loft   in  paflTing  from 
one  fort  of  work  to  another,  is   much  greater 
than  we  ihould  at  firft  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it. 
It  is   impoflible  to   pafs  very  quickly  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in  a 
different  place,    and    with   quite  different   tools, 
A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a  fmall  farm, 
muft  bfe  a  good  deal  of  time  in  pafling  from  his 
loom  to  the  field,  and  from  the  field  to  his  loom. 
"When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
fame  workhoufe,   the  lofs   of  time  is   no  doubt 
much  lefs.     It  is  even  in  this  cafe,  however,  very 
confiJcrable.    A  man  commonly  faunters  a  little 
in  turning  his  hand  from  one  fort  of  employment 
to  another.     When  he  firft  begins  the  new  work 
he  is  feldom  very  keen  and  hearty ;    his  mind,  as 
they  fay,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  fome  time  he 
rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good  purpofc.     The 
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B  o  o  K  habit  of  fauntering  and  of  indolent  carelefs  ap- 
plication, which  is  naturally,  or  rather  necefla- 
rily  acquired  by  every  country  workman  who  is 
obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent ways  almoft  every  day  of  his  life ;  renders 
him  almoll  always  flothful  and  lazy,  and  inca- 
pable of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
moft  prelTing  occafions.  Independent,  therefore, 
of  his  deficiency  in  pof^nt  of  dexterity,  this  caufe 
alone  muft  always  reduce  confiderably  the  quan- 
tity of  work  which  he  is  capable  of  performing. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  every  body  muft  be  fen» 
fible  how  much  labour  is  facilitated  and  abridged 
by  the  application  of  proper  machinery.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  give  any  example.  I  (hall  only  ob- 
ferve,  therefore,  that  the  invention  of  all  thofe 
machines  by  which  labour  is  fo  much  facilitated 
and  abridged,  fecms  to  have  been  originally 
owing  to  the  divifion  of  labour.  Men  are  much 
more  likely  to  difcover  cafier  and  readier  me- 
thods of  attaining  any  objefl,  when  the  whole 
attention  of  their  minds  is  diredled  towards  that 
Tingle  objeft,  than  when  it  is  diffipated  among  a 
great  variety  of  things.  But  in  confequence  of 
the  divifion  of  labour,  the  whole  of  every  man's 
attention  comes  naturally  to  be  direded  towards 
fome  one  very  fimple  objedl:.  It  is  naturally  to 
be  cxpeded,  therefore,  that  fome  one  or  other  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  each  particular  branch 
of  labour  fliould  foon  find  out  eafier  and  readier 
methods  of  perforr.  Ing  their  own  particular 
work,  wherever   the  nature  of  it  admits  of  fuch 
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improvement.  A  great  part  of  the  machines  ^  ^^^  p« 
made  ufe  of  in  thofe  manufaflures  in  which  la- 
bour is  moft  fubdivided,  were  originally  the  in- 
ventions of  common  workmen,  who,  being  each 
of  them  employed  in  fome  very  fimple  operation, 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  towards  finding 
out  eafier  and  readier  methods  of  performing  it. 
Whoever  has  been  much  accuftomed  to  vifit  fuch 
manufaftures,  muft  frequently  have  been  (hewn 
very  pretty  machines,  wj^ich  were  the  inventions 
of  fuch  workmen,  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
quicken  their  own  particular  part  of  the  work. 
In  the  firfl.  fire-engines,  a  boy  was  conftantly  em- 
ployed to  open  and  Ihut  alternately  the  commu- 
nication between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  ac- 
cording as  the  pifton  either  alcended  or  de- 
fcended.  One  of  thofe  boys,  who  loved  to  play 
with  his  companions,  obferved  that,  by  tying  a 
ftring  from  the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened 
this  communication  to  another  part  of  die  ma- 
chine, the  valve  would  open  and  fhut  without  his 
afliftance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  divert  him- 
fclf  with  his  play- fellows.  One  of  the  greatcft 
improvements  that  has  been  made  upon  this  ma- 
chine, fince  it  was  firfl  invented,  was  in  this  man- 
ner the  difcovery  of  a  boy  who  wanted  to  fave  his 
own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  been  the  inventions  of 
thofe  who  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  machines. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  the  machines,  when 
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*  ^jp  "^  to  make  them  became  the  bufinefs  of  a  peculiar 
trade ;  and  feme  by  that  of  thofe  who  are  called 
philofophers  or  men  of  Ipeculation^  whofe  trade 
it  is  not  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  obferve  every 
thing  i  and  who,  upon  that  account,  are  often 
capable  of  combining  together  the  powers  of  the 
mod  didant  and  diflTimilar  objedls.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  focicty,  philofophy  or  fpeculation  be- 
comes, like  every  other  employment,  the  prin- 
cipal or  fole  trade  and  occupation  of  a  particular 
clafs  of  citizens.  Like  every  other  employment 
too,  it  is  fubdivided  into  a  great  number  of 
different  branches,  each  of  which  affords  occu- 
pation to  a  peculiar  tribe  or  clafs  of  philofo- 
phers ;  and  this  fubdivifion  of  employment  in 
philofophy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  bufinels, 
improves  dexterity,  and  faves  time.  Each  indi- 
vidual becomes  more  expert  in  his  own  peculiar 
branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the  whole,  and 
the  quantity  of  fcience  is  confiderably  increafed  by 

itr 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  produc- 
tions of  all  the  different  arts,  in  confcquencc 
of  the  divifion  of  labour,  which  occafions,  in  a 
well-governed  fociety,  that  univerfal  opulence 
which  extends  itfclf  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  the 
people.  Every  workman  has  a  great  quantity 
of  his  own  work  to  difpofe  of  beyond  what  he 
himfelf  has  occafion  for  \  and  every  other  work- 
man being  exactly  in  the  fame  fituation,  he  is, 
enabled  to  exchange  a  great  quantity  of  his  own 
goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,   for  the  price  of  a  great  quan- 
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tity  of  theirs.     He  fuppHes  them  abundantly  with  ^  ^,^  **• 
what  they  have  occafion  for*  and  they  accommo- 
date him  as  amply  with  what  he  has  occafion  for, 
and  a  general  plenty  diflufes  itfelf  through  all  the 
different  ranks  of  the  fociety. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  mofl:  com* 
mon  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  a  civilized  and 
thriving  country,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
number  of  people  of  whofe  induftry  a  part, 
though  but  a  fmall  part,  has  been  employed  in 
procuring  him  this  accommodation,  exceeds  all 
computation.  The  woollen  coat,  for  example, 
which  covers  the  day-labourer,  as  coarfe  and 
rough  as  it  m,ay  appear,  is  the  produce  of  the 
j6inr  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  workmen* 
The  fhepherd,  the  forter  of  the  wool,  the  wool- 
comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  fcribbler,  the 
fpinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  drelier,  with 
many  others,  mud  all  join  their  different  arts  in 
order  to  complete  even  this  homely  produftion. 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  befides,  muft 
have  been  employed  in  tranfporting  the  mate- 
rials from  fome  of  thofe  workmen  to  others  who 
often  live  in  a  very  diHant  part  of  the  country  ! 
how  much  commerce  and  navigation  in  parti- 
cular, how  many  fliip-builders,  failors,  fail- 
makers,  rope- makers,  muH:  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugs 
madcufe  of  by  the  dyer,  which  often  come  from 
the  remoteft:  corners  of  the  v;orld  !  What  a 
variety  of  labour  too  is  neceffary  in  order  to 
produce  the  tools  of  the  meanell  of  thofe  work- 
men !     To  fay  nothing  of  fucli  complicated  ma- 
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Oj<^  ^  chines  as  ,  the  Ihip  of  the  failor,  the  mill  of  the 
fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us 
confider  only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requi- 
fitc  in  order  to  form  that  very  fimple  machine, 
the  (hears  with  which  the  fliepherd  clips  the 
wool.  The  miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace 
for  fmelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber, 
the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
the  fmelting- houfe,  the  brick-maker,  the  brick- 
layer, the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace,  the 
mill- Wright,  the  forger,  the  fmith,  muft  all  of 
them  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce 
them.  Were  we  to  examine,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, all  the  different  parts  of  his  drefs  and 
houfehold  furniture,  the  coarfe  linen  Ihirt  which 
he  wears  next  his  fkin,  the  (hoes  which  cover  his 
fettj  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  wliich  compofc  it,  the  kitchen- grate 
at  wliich  he  prepares  his  viduals,  the  coals 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe,  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brought  to 
him  perhaps  by  a  long  fea  and  a  long  land 
carriage,  all  the  other  utenfils  of  his  kitchen, 
all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and 
forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which 
he  ferves  up  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  dif- 
ferent hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread 
and  his  beer,  the  glafs  window  which  lets  in  the 
heat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  with  all  tfie  knowledge  and  art  requi- 
fite  for  preparing  tliut  beautiful,  and  happy  in- 
vention, without  which  thefe  northern  parts  of 
the  world  could  fcarce  have  afibrded  a  verv 
5  comfortable 
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tdmfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  tools  ^  "^"^  ^• 
G^  all  the  different  workmen  employed  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  different  conveniencies  j  if  we  ex- 
amine, I  fay,  all  thcfe  things,  and  confider  what 
a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each  of 
them,  we  fliall  be  fenfible  that  without  the 
afliftance  and  co-operation  of  many  thoufands, 
the  very  meaneft  perfon  in  a  civilized  country 
could  not  be  provided,  even  according  to,  what 
we  very  falfely  imagine,  the  eafy  and  fimple 
manner  in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant 
luxury  of  the  great,  his  accommodation  muft  no 
doubt  appear  extremely  fimple  and  eafy  j  and 
yet  it  may  be  true,  perhaps,  tliat  the  accommo- 
dation of  an  European  Prince  dv)es  not  always 
fo  much  exceed  that  of  an  induftrious  and  frugal 
peafant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds that  of  many  an  African  king,  tlie  abfolute 
mafter  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thoufand 
naked  favages. 


CHAP.     II. 

0/  the    Principle    which   gives    occafion    to    the 
Divijion  of  Labour, 

THIS  divifion  of  labour,  from  which  fo 
many  advantages  are  derived,  is  not  ori- 
ginally the  effed  of  any  human  wifdom,  which 
forefecs    and    intends  that    general    opulence  to 
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BOOK  which  it  gives  occafion.  It  is  the  necefTary, 
though  very  flow  and  gradual,  confequence  of  a 
certain  propenfity  in  human  nature  which  has  in 
view  no  fuch  extenfive  utility ;  the  propenfity 
to  truck,  barter>  and  exchange  one  thing  for 
another. 

WniiTHER  this  propenfity  be  one  of  thofe 
original  principles  in  human  nature,  of  which 
no  further  account  can  be  given  j  or  whether^ 
as  feems  more  probable,  it  be  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  fpeech, 
it  belongs  not  to  oiir  prefent  fubjcd  to  enquire. 
It  is  common  to  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in 
no  other  race  of  animals,  which  feem  to  know 
neither  this  nor  any  other  fpecies  of  contrads. 
Two  greyhounds,  in  running  down  the  fame 
hare,  have  fometimes  the  appearance  of  afling  in 
fome  fort  of  concert.  Each  turns  her  towards 
his  companion,  or  endeavours  to  intercept  her 
when  his  companion  turns  her  towards  himfelf. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  efFe6l  of  any  contfa6t^ 
but  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of  their  paf- 
fions  in  tlie  fame  objeft  at  that  particular  time. 
Nobody  ever  faw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  delibe- 
rate exchanf^e  of  one  bone  for  another  with 
another  dog.  Nobody  ever  faw  one  animal  by 
its  geftures  and  natural  cries  fignify  to  another, 
this  is  mine,  that  yours  j  I  am  willing  to  give 
this  for  that.  When  an  animal  wants  to  obtain 
fomething  either  of  a  man,  or  of  another  animal, 
it  has  no  other  m'-\ins  of  perfuafion  but  to  gain 
the  favour  of  thofe  whofe  fervice  it  requires.  A 
puppy  fawns  upon  its  dam,  and  a  fpaniel  endea- 
vours 
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vours   by  a  thoufand   attraflions  to   engage   the  c  ha  i>. 
attention  of  its  mafter  who  is  at  dinner,  when  it^ 
wants  to  be   fed  by  him.     Man  fometimes  ufes 
the   fame   arts   with  >  his  brethren,  and   when  he 
has   no  other  means  of  engaging  them   to  a£l 
according    to    his    inclinations,    endeavours    by 
every    fervile   and   fawning    attention    to    obtain 
their   good  will.       He  has  not  time,   however, 
to   do   this    upon   every  occafion.     In   civilized 
fociety  he   ftands   at  all   times    in    need  of  the 
co-operation     and     affiftance    of    great     multi- 
tudes,   while  his   whole   life  is   fcarce   fufficient 
to   gain  the  friendlhip   of    a  few   perfons.       In 
almoft  every  other  race   of    animals,     each    in- 
dividual,   when  it  is  grown   up  to  maturity,    is 
entirely  independent,  and  in  its  natural  ftate  has 
occafion  for   the    afliftance    of  no   other   living 
creature.      But   man    has   almoft  canftant  occa- 
fion for  the  help  of  his  brethren,    and  it  is   in 
vain  for  him  to  expefl  it  from  their  benevolence 
only.'   He   will  be  more  likely  to  prevail  if  he 
can   intereft  their    fclf-love   in   his   favour,    and 
fliew  them    that    it  is    for   their  own  advantage 
to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of  them.     Who- 
ever olFers   to   another    a   bargain   of  any  kind, 
propofes  to  do   this  :    Give    me    that  which   I 
want,  and  you  fliall  have   this   which  you  want, 
is  the  meaning  of  every  fuch  offer  j  and  it  is  in 
this   manner   that   we  obtain   from   one   another 
tlie  far  greater  part  of  thofe  good  offices  which 
we  ftand  in  need  of.     It  is  not  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  butcher,  the   brewer,  or  the  baker, 
^c    we   expefl   our   dinner,     but    from    their 
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B  0^0  K  regard  to  their  own  intcrcft.  We  addrefs  our- 
felves,  not  to  their  humanity  but  to  their  felf- 
love,  and  never  talic.  to  them  of  our  own 
neceffities  but  of  their  a^Jvantages.  Nobody 
but  a  beggar  chufes  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  benevolence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Even 
a  beggar  does  not  depend  upon  it  entirely. 
The  charity  of  well-difpofed  people,  indeed, 
fupplics  him  with  the  whole  fund  of  his  fub- 
fillence.  But  though  this  principle  ultimately 
provides  him  with  all  the  neceflfaries  of  life 
which  he  has  occafion  for,  it  neither  does  nor 
can  provide  him  with  them  as  he  has  occafion 
for  them.  The  greater  part  of  his  occafional 
wants  are  fupplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  other  people,  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by 
purchafe.  With  the  money  which  one  man 
gives  him  he  purchafes  food.  The  old  cloaths 
which  another  beflows  upon  him  he  exchanges 
■for  other  old  cloaths  which  fuit  him  better,  or 
for  lodging,  or  for  food,  or  for  money,  with 
which  he  can  buy  either  food,  cloaths,  or  lodg- 
ing, as  he  has  occafion. 

As  it  is  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchafe, 
that  we  obtain  from  one  another  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  mutual  good  offices  which  we  (land  in 
need  of,  fo  it  is  this  fame  trucking  difpofition 
which  originally  gives  occafion  to  the  divifion 
of  labour.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  fhepherds 
a  particular  perfon  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for 
example,  with  more  readincfs  and  dexterity  than 
any  other.  He  frequently  exchanges  them  for 
^attie  or  for  venifon  with  his  companions  j    and 
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he  finds  at  laft  that  he  can  in  this  manner  get  ^  h^  a  i>. 
more  cattle  and  venifon,  than  if  he  himfcif  went 
to  the  field  to  catch  them.  From  a  regard  to 
his  own  intertrt,  therefore,  the  making  of  bows 
and  arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  bufinefs,  and 
he  becomes  a  fort  of  armourer.  Another  excels 
in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  little 
huts  or  moveable  houfes.  He  is  accuftomed  to 
be  of  life  in  this  way  to  his  neighbours,  who  re- 
ward him  in  the  fame  manner  with  cattle  and 
with  venifon,  till  at  laft  he  finds  it  his  intereft 
to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  this  employm.ent, 
and  to  become  a  fort  of  houfe-carpenter.  In 
the  fime  manner  a  third  becomes  a  fmith  or  a 
brazier  J  a  fourth  a  tanner  or  drefTer  of  hides  or 
fkins,  the  principal  part  of  the  cloathing  of 
favages.  And  thus  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  exchange  all  that  furplus  part  of  the  produce 
of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above  his 
own  confumption,  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce 
of  other  men's  labour  as  he  may  have  occafion 
for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply  himfelf 
to  a  particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate  and 
bring  to  pcrfedion  whatever  talent  or  genius 
he  may  poffefs  for  that  particular  fpecies  of  bufi- 
nefs. 

The  difference  of  natural  talents  in  different 
men  is,  in  reality,  much  lefs  than  we  are  aware 
of  J  and  the  very  different  genius  which  appears 
to  diftinguifh  men  of  different  profeffions,  when 
grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  many  occa- 
fions  fo  much  the  caufe,  as  the  effefb  of  the 
divifion  of  labour.     The  difference  between  the 
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^  °,°  ^  moft  diflimilar  charaders,  between  a  philofopher 
and  a  common  ftrcet  porter,  for  example,  feems 
to  arife  not  fo  much  from  nature,  as  from  habir, 
cuftom,  and  education.  When  they  came  into 
the  world,  and  for  the  firft  fix  or  eight  years  of 
their 'exirtence,  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much 
alike,  and  neither  their  parents  nor  playfellows 
could  perceive  any  remarkable  difference.  About 
that  age,  or  foon  after,  they  come  to  be  em- 
ployed in  very  different  occupations.  The  dif- 
ference of  talents  comes  then  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  widens  by  degrees,  till  at  laft  the  vanity 
of  the  philofopher  is  willing  to  acknowledge  fcarce 
any  refemblance.  But  without  the  difpofition  f  j> 
truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  every  man  mufl 
have  procured  to  himfelf  every  necefTary  and 
conveniency  of  life  which  he  wanted.  All  muft 
have  had  the  fame  duties  to  perform,  and  the 
fame  work  to  do,  and  there  could  have  been  no 
fuch  dilTerence  of  employment  as  could  alone 
give  occafion  to  any  great  difference  of  talents. 

As  it  is  this  difpofition  which  forms  that  dif- 
ference of  talents,  fo  remarkable  among  men  of 
(different  profeflions,  fo  it  is  this  fame  difpofition 
which  renders  that  difference  ufeful.  Many  tribes 
of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  all  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  derive  from  nature  a  much  more 
remarkable  dirtinttion  of  genius,  than  what, 
antecedent  to  cullom  and  education,  appears  to 
take  place  among  men.  By  nature  a  philofopher 
is  not  in  genius  and  difpofition  half  lb  different 
from  a  ftreet  porter,  as  a  maftifF  is  from  a  grey- 
hound, or   a  greyhound    from  a  fpaniel,  or  this 
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lad  from  a  fhephcrd's  dog.  Thofe  different 
tribes  of  animals,  however,  though  all  of  the  >■ 
fame  fpecies,  are  of  fcarce  any  ufe  to  one  an- 
other. The  ftrength  of  the  maftifif  is  not  ia 
the  lead  fupported  either  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  the 
greyhound,  or  by  the  fagacicy  of  the  fpaniel,  or 
by  the  docility  of  the  fhephcrd's  dog.  The 
effefls  of  thofe  different  geniufes  and  talents,  for 
want  of  the  power  or  difpofition  to  barter  and  ex- 
change, cannot  be  brought  into  a  common  flock, 
and  do  not  in  the  Icaft  contribute  to  the  better 
accommodation  and  conveniency  of  the  fpecies. 
Each  animal  is  ftill  obliged  to  fupport  and  de- 
fend itfelf,  feparately  and  independently,  and 
derives  no  fort  of  advantage  from  that  variety  of 
talents  with  which  nature  has  diftinguifhed  its 
fellows.  Among  men,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft 
difHmilar  geniufes  are  of  ufe  to  one  another  j  the 
different  produces  of  their  refpeftive  talents,  by 
the  general  difpofition  to  truck,  barter,  and  ex- 
change, being  brought,  as  it  were,  into  a  com- 
mon (lock,  where  every  man  may  purchafe  what- 
ever part  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  talents 
he  has  occafion  for. 
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CHAP.    III.  , 

^bat  the  Divifton   of  Labour  is   limited  by   the 
Extent  of  the  Market. 

o  o  K    A  S  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging   that   gives 
..-Y— '  occafion   to  the  divifion  of  labour,    fo   the 

extent  of  the  divifion  mull  always  be  limited  by 
the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  extent  of  the  market.  When  the  market  is 
very  fmall,  no  perfon  can  have  any  encourage- 
ment to  dedicate  himfclf  entirely  to  one  employ- 
ment, for  want  of  the  power  to  exchange  all  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's 
.   labour  as  he  has  occafion  for. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  indufli  y,  even  of  the 
lowed  kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  no  where 
but  in  a  great  town.  A  porter,  for  example,  can 
find  employment  and  fubfiftence  in  no  other 
place.  A  village  is  by  much  too  narrow  a 
fphere  for  him  j  even  an  ordinary  market  town 
is  fcarce  large  enough  to  aft^'ord  him  conftant 
occupation.  In  the  lone  houfes  and  very  fmall 
villages  which  are  fcatrered  about  in  fo  defert  a 
country  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  every 
farmer  mufl  be  butcher,  baker,  and  brewer  for 
his  own  family.  In  fuch  fituations  we  can  fcarce 
cxpedl  to  find  even  a  fmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
mafon,  within  lefs  than  twenty  miles  of  another 
of  the  fame  trade.      The   fcatteied  famil.es  that 
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live  at  eight  or  ten  miles  di (lance  from  the^  ",{^  **• 
nearcd  of  them,  mult  learn  to  perform  thcm- 
felvcs  a  great  number  of  little  pieces  of  work, 
for  which,  in  more  populous  countries,  they 
would  call  in  the  iiriftance  of  thofe  workmen. 
Country  workmen  are  almo(l  every  where  obliged 
to  apply  thcmfelves  to  all  the  different  branches 
of  induftry  that  have  fo  much  affinity  to  one 
another  as  to  be  employed  about  the  fame  fort 
of  materials.  A  country  carpenter  deals  in  every 
fort  of  work  that  is  made  of  wood  $  a  country 
fmith  in  every  fort  of  work  that  is  made  of  iron. 
The  former  is  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  a  joiner, 
a  cabinet-maker,  and  even  a  carver  in  wood, 
as  well  as  a  wheelwright,  a  plough-wright,  a 
cart  and  waggon  maker.  The  employments  of 
the  latter  are  ftill  more  various.  It  is  impofTiblc 
there  ihould  be  fuch  a  trade  as  even  that  of  a 
nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Such  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  thoufand  nails  a  day,  and  three 
hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  will  make 
three  hundred  thoufcind  nails  in  the  year.  But 
in  fuch  a  fituation  it  would  be  impofllble  to 
difpofe  of  one  thoufand,  that  is,  of  one  day's 
work  in  the  year. 

As  by  means  of  water-carriage  a  more  exten- 
five  market  is  opened  to  every  fort  of  induftry 
than  what  land -carriage  alone  can  afford  it,  fo  it 
is  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  along  the  banks  of  na- 
vigable rivers,  that  induHry  of  every  kind  natu- 
rally begins  to  fubdivide  and  improve  itfdf,  and 
it   is   frequently  not    till  a  long  time   after    that 
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BOOK  thofe  improvements  extend  themfelvcs  to  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  country.  A  broad -wheeled 
waggon,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn  by 
eight  horfes,  in  about  fix  weeks  time  carries  and 
brings  back  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
near  four  ton  weight  of  goods.  In  about  the 
fame  time  a  fhip  navigated  by  fix  or  eight  men, 
and  failing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Lcith,  frequendy  carries  and  brings  back  two 
hundred  ton  weight  of  goods.  Six  or  eight 
men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  w^ter-carriage, 
can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  fame  time  the 
fame  quantity  of  goods  beiwesn  London  and 
Edinburgh,  as  fifty  broad-wheeled  waggons,  at- 
\  tended   by  a  hundred   men,  and  drawn   by  four 

hundred  horfes.  Upon  two  hundred  tons  of 
goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  chcapcft  land- 
carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  muft 
be  charged  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  mea 
for  three  weeks,  and  both  the  maintenance,  and 
what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  maintenance,  the 
■wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horfes  as  well  as  of 
fifty  great  waggons.  Whereas,  upon  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods  carried  by  water,  there  is  to 
be  charged  only  the  maintenance  of  fix  or  eight 
men,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  fhip  of  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  together  with  the  value  of 
,  the  fuperior  rifk,  or  the  difference  of  the  infu- 
rance  between  land  and  water-carriage.  Were 
there  no  other  communication  between  thofe  two 
places,  therefore,  but  by  land -carriage,  as  no 
goods  could  be  tranfportcd  from  the  one  to  tlie 
other,  except  fuch  whofe  price  was  very  confi- 
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derable  in  proportion  to  their  v/eight,  they  could 
carry  on  but  a  fmail  part  of  that  commerce 
which  at  prefent  fubfifts  b.itween  them,  and  con- 
fequently  could  give  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  en- 
couragement which  they  at  prefent  mutually 
afford  to  each  other's  induftry.  There  could  be 
little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
diftant  parts  of  the  world.  What  goods  could 
bear  the  expence  of  land -Carriage  between  Lon- 
don and  Calcutta  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  fo  pre- 
cious as  to  be  able  to  fupport  this  expence,  with 
what  fafety  could  they  be  tranfported  through 
the  territories  of  fo  many  barbarous  nations  ? 
Thofe  two  cities,  however,  at  prefent  carry  on  a 
very  confiderable  commerce  with  each  other,  and 
by  mutually  affording  a  market,  give  a  good 
deal  of  encouragement  to  each  other's  induftry. 

Since  fuch,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  of 
water-carriage,  it  is  natural  that  the  firft  improve- 
ments of  art  and  induftry  fliould  be  made  where 
this  convenicncy  opens  the  whole  world  for  a 
market  to  the  produce  of  every  fort  of  labour, 
and  that  they  ftiould  always  be  much  later  in  ex- 
tending themfclvcs  into  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  The  inland  parts  of  the  country  can 
for  a  long  time  have  no  other  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  goods,  but  the  country 
which  lies  round  about  them,  and  feparates  them 
from  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  great  navigable  ri- 
vers. The  extent  of  their  market,  therefore, 
muft  for  a  long  time  be  in  proportion  to  the 
riches  and  populoufnefs  of  that  country,  and  con- 
iequently  their  improvement  muft  always  be  pof- 
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*  0^0  K  tej-ior  to  the  improvement  of  that  country.     In 
our    North    American    colonies    the    plantations 
have  conftantly  followed   either   the   fea  coaft  or 
the    banks    of   the   navigable   rivers,    and   have 
fcarce    any   where    extended    themfelves    to    any 
confiderable  diftance  from  both.     ",   ....   u;    ;•  =- 
•-  The    nations    that,     according    to    the    beft 
authenticated  hiftory,    appear   to    have  been  firfl: 
civilized,  were  thofe  that  dwelt  round   the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea.     That  fea,  by  far  the 
grcateft  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world,  having 
no    tides,    nor   confequently    any   waves    except 
fuch  as  are  caufed  by  the  wind  only,  was,  by  the 
ihioothnefs  of  its  furface,  as  well  as  by  the  mul- 
titude of  its   iflands,    and   the  proximity   of    its 
neighbouring  (bores,  extremely  favourable  to  the 
infant  navigation  of  the  world  j  when,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  compafs,    men   were  afraid  to 
quit  the  view  of  the  coaft,  and  from  the  imper- 
fedlion  of  the  art  of  fliip- building,    to  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  boifterous  waves  of  the  ocean. 
To  pafs  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  is, 
to  fail  out  of  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in 
the   antient    world,    long  confidered    as  a   moft 
wonderful  and  dangerous  exploit   of  navigation. 
It  was  late  before  even  the   Phenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians, the   moft  fkilful  navigators  and  (hip- 
builders  of  thofe  old  times,    attempted   it,    and 
they  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  nations  that 
did  attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  Egypt  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 
in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufadures  were 
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cultivated  and  improved  to  any  confiderable^  "^j^  **• 
degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itfelf  nowhere 
above  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  that  great  river  breaks  itfelf  into  many 
dilfercnt  canals,  which,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
little  art,  feem  to  have  afforded  a  communica- 
tion by  water-carriage,  not  only  between  all  the 
great  towns,  but  between  all  the  confiderablc 
villages,  and  even  to  many  farm-houfes  in  the 
country  j  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Rhine 
and  t!ie  Maefe  do  in  Ploiland  at  prefent.  The 
extent  and  eafinefs  of  this  inland  navigation  was 
probably  one  of  the  principal  caufcs  of  the  early 
improvement  of  Egypt. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
fadures  feem  likewife  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  in  the  Eall: 
Indies,  and  in  fome  of  the  eaftern  provinces  of 
China  ;  though  the  great  extent  of  this  antiquity 
is  not  authenticated  by  any  hiftories  of  whole 
authority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
affured.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  feveral  other 
great  rivers  form  a  great  number  of  navigable 
canals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Nile  does  in 
Egypt.  In  the  Eaftern  provinces  of  China  too, 
feveral  great  rivers  form,  by  their  different 
branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  by  commu- 
nicating with  one  another  aftbrd  an  inland  navi- 
gation much  more  extenfive  than  that  either  of 
the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or  perhaps  than  both  of 
them  put  together.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
the  antient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Chinefe,   encouraged     foreign     commerce,     but 
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B  o^oKfggn^  a]|   tQ^   i^ayg  derived   their  great  opUlenc«} 
from  tliis  inland  navigation.       ;   ■: "  ,,,  ;.u  N 

All  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and   all  that 
part  of  Afia    which    lies   any  confiderablc  way 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  the  antient 
Scythia,    the  modern  Tartary  and   Siberia,  fcem 
in  ail  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the  fame 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  ftate  in  Which  we  find 
them  at  prefent*     The  fea  of  Tartary  is  the  fro- 
zen ocean  which   admits  of  no  navigation,  and 
though   fome  of  the  greatefl:  rivers   in  the  world 
run  through  that  country,  they  are  at  too  great  a 
diftance   from   one   another   to    carry  commerce 
and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of 
it.     There  are  in  Africa  none  of  thofe  great  in- 
lets,   fuch   as   the   Baltic    and    Adriatic   feas   in 
Europe,    the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  feas  in 
both  Europe  and  Afia,  and  the  gulphs  of  Arabisj 
Pcrfia,   India,    Bengal,    and   Siam,    in   Afia,    to 
carry  maritime  commerce  into  the  interior   parts 
of  that  great  continent ;  and  the  great  rivers  of 
Africa   are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  one  ano- 
ther ta  give  occafion  to  any  confidcrable  inland 
navigation.       The  commerce  beficles   which  any 
nation  can   carry  on  by  means  of  a  river  which 
does  not  break   itfclf  into   any  great  number  of 
branches  or  canals,  and  which  runs  into  another 
territory  before  it   reaches  the  fea,  can    never  be 
very  confiderablc ;    becaule   it    is   always  in  the 
power  of  t'le  nations  who  poUefs   that  other  terri- 
tory to  obfcrucl  the  communication  between  the 
upper  country  and  the  fea.      The  navigation  of 
the  Danube  is  of  very  little  ufc  to  the  difierent 
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dates  of  Bavaria,  Auftria,  and  Hungary,  in  com-  c  h^a  p. 
parifon  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of  them   pof- 
fefled  the  whole  of  -its  courfe  till  it  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea. 
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CHAP.      IV. 


-^itf  Of  the  Origin  and  Ufe  of  Money,      '     ''  ' 

WHEN  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been 
once  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  a  man's  wants  which  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  labour  can  fupply.  He  fupplies 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that, 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  la- 
bour as  he  has  occafion  for.  Every  man  thus 
lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a  merchant,  and  the  fociety  itfelf  grows  to 
be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  fociety. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  firft  began  to 
take  place,  this  power  of  exchanging  muft  fre- 
quently have  been  very  much  clogged  and  em- 
barrafled  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we  fhall 
fuppofe,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity  than 
he  himfelf  has  occafion  for,  while  another  has 
lefs.  The  former  confequently  would  be  Mad  to 
difpofe  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchafe,  a  part  of 
this  fuperfluity.  But  if  this  latter  fliould  chance 
to  have  nothing  that  the  former  ftands  in. need 
of,  r)r  exchange  can  be  made  between  them. 
VOL,  I,  D  The 
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BOOK  The   butcher   has  more  meat  in  his  (hop  than  he 
himfelf  can    confume,   and   the   brewer   and   the 
baker  would  each  of  them  be  willing  to  purchafe 
a  part  of  it.     But  they   have  nothing  to  offer  in 
exchange,    except    the    different    produdlions    of 
their  refpeflive  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with   all  the   bread  and    beer  which  he 
has  immediate  occafion  for.      No  exchange  can, 
in  this  cafe,  be  made  between  them.     He  cannot 
be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his  cuftomers;  and 
they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  lefs  fervice- 
able  to  one  another.      In  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniency    of   fuch    fituations,    every    prudent 
man   in  every  period   of   fociety,  after   th-^    fiift 
ertablifhment  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  mud  na- 
turally have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs  in 
^uch  a  manner,    as    to  have  at  all  times  by  him, 
befides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  induftry, 
a  certain    quantity  of   fome  one  comm.odity   or 
other,  fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would  be 
likely  to  refufe  in   exchange   for  the  produce  of 
their  induftry.    ■        .,/.:•-    .  v   .  ..  . ,  ^,,,:...  a. 

^  Many  difTcrent  commodities,  it  »s  probable, 
were  fuccelTively  both  thought  of  and  c^mployed 
for  this  purpofe.  .  \\\  the  rude  ages    of  fociety, 

rattle  are  laid  to  have  been  the  common  inftru- 
ment  of  commerce  j  and,  though  they  muft  have 
been  a  mod  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old  times 
we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  according 
to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in 
exchange  for  them.  The  armour  of  Diomede, 
fays  Homer,  coil  oiily  nine  oxen  ;  but  that  of 
Glaucus  coil  an  hundred   oxen.      Salt  is  laid  to 
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be  the  common  inftrument  of  corimerce  and  ex-  c  h 
Ci'ianf^fs  in  Abyfiinia ;  a  fpecies  of  fhells  in  fome 
pirts  of  the  coaft  of  Ind^a;  dried  cod  at  New- 
foiindlindj  tobacco  in  Virginia;  fugar  in  fome 
of  our  Weft  India  colonies  j  hides  or  drefled  lea- 
ther in  fome  other  countries  J  and  there  is  at  this 
day  a  village  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, I  am  told,  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  in- 
ftead  of  money  to  the  baker's  (hop  or  the  ale- 

houle.  rt.-<*^'"  ■  ■' '  t -■i-.tk^  ""^.":a"'-  :  ".V-.-,  i.;("v"':  .tiTt^'- 
lN  all  countries,  howev^  •,  men  feenn  aft  laft  to 
have  been  determined  by  irrefiftible  reafons  to 
give  the  preference,  for  this  employment,  to  me- 
tals above  every  other  commodity.  Metals  can 
not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  lofs  as  any  other 
commodity,  fcarce  any  thing  being  lefs  perifh- 
able  than  they  are,  but  they  c..n  likewife,  with- 
out any  lofs,  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  by  fufion  thofe  parts  can  eafily  be  re- 
united again;  a  quality  which  no  other  equally 
durable  commodities  poflefs,  and  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  commerce  and  circulation.  The 
pnan  who  wanted  to  buy  fait,  fjr  example,  and 
had  nothing  but  cattle  co  give  in  exchange  for 
it;,  muft  have  been  obliged  to  buy  fait  to  the 
value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  flieep,  at  a  time. 
He  could  feldom  buy  lefs  than  this,  becaufe 
what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could  feldom  be  di- 
vided without  lofs  J  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
buy  more,  he  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the  quan- 
tity, the  value,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or 
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BOOK  of  two  or  three  Iheep.  If,  on  the  contrary^  in- 
flead  of  Ihecp  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in^ 
exchange  for  it,  he  couJd  eafily  proportion  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precife  quantity  of 
the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  occa- ' 
fion  for. 

Different  metals  have  been  made  ufe  of  by 
different  nations  for  this  purpofe.  Iron  was  the 
common  inftrument  of  commerce  among  the  an- 
tient  Spartans ;  copper  among  the  antient  Ro- 
mans; and  gold  and  filver  among  all  rich  and 
commercial  nations.  -  , 

Those  metah  feem  origin  ally  to  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  in  rude  bars,  without 
any  ftamp  or  coinage.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Pliny*,  upon  the  authority  of  Timseus,  an  an- 
tient hiftorian,  that,  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,.  the  Romans  had  no  coined  money,  but 
made  ufe  of  undamped  bars  of  copper,  to  pur- 
chafe  whatever  they  had  occafion  for.  Thefe  rude 
bars,  therefore,  performed  at  this  time  the  func- 
tion of  money. 

The  ufe  of  metals  in  this  rude  (late  was  at- 
tended with  two  very  confiderable  inconvenien- 
cies ;  firfl:,  with  the  trouble  of  weighing;  and, 
fecondly,  with  that  of  aflaying  them.  In  the 
precious  metals,  where  a  fmall  difrerence  in  the 
quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  value, 
even  the  bufinefs  of  weighing,  with  proper  exaft- 
nefs,  requires  at  leaft  very  accurate  weights  and 
fcales.     The  weigliing  of  gold  in  particular  h  an 

•  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  33.  cap.  3. 
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operation  of  fome  nicety.  In  the  coarfer  metak,  chap. 
indeed,  where  a  fmall  error  would  be  of  little 
■confequence,  lefs  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be 
neceflary.  Yet  we  fhould  fin  1  it  exceflfively 
,troublefonr>e,.  if  every  time  a  poor  man  had  oc- 
cafion  cither  to  buy  or  fell  a  farthing's  worth 
of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  far- 
thing. The  pperation  of  aflaying  is  flill  more 
difficult,  (till  more  tedious,  and,  unlefs  a  part 
of  the  metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the  crucible, 
with  proper  diflblvents,  any  conclufion  that 
<:an  be  drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Before  the  inllitution  of  coined  money,  Jiow- 
ever,  unlefs  they  went  through  this  tedious 
and  difficult  operation,  people  muft  always 
have  been  liable  to  the  grolTeft  frauds  and 
impofitions,  and  inftead  of  a  pound  weight  of 
pure  filver,  or  pure  copper,  might  receive  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods,  an  adulterated  compofi- 
tion  of  the  coarfeft  and  cheapeft  materials,  which 
had,  however,  in  their  outward  appearance,  been 
made  to  refemble  thofe  metals.  To  prevent 
fuch  abufes,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  thereby 
to  encourage  all  forts  of  induftry  and  commerce, 
it  has  been  found  necelTary,  in  all  countries  that 
have  made  any  confiderable  advances  towards 
improvement,  to  affix  a  public  ftamp  upon  cer- 
tain quantities  of  fuch  particular  metals,  as  were 
in  thofe  countries  commonly  made  ufe  of  to  pur- 
chafe  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined  mo- 
ney, and  of  thofe  public  offices  called  mints; 
inftitutions  exadlly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thafe 
pf  the   aulnagers   and   ftampmafters  of   woollen 
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K  and  linen  cloth.  All  of  rhem  are  equally  meant 
to  afcertain,  by  means,  of  a  public  (tamp,  the 
quantity  and  uniform  goodnefs  of  thofe  dilFerenc 
commodities  when  brought  to  market.  '    * 

The  firft  public  ftamps  of  this  kind  that  were 
affixed  to  the  current  metalsj  fccm  in  many  cafes 
to  have  been  intended   to  afcertain,   what  it  was 
both  mofl:  difficult  and   moft  important  to   afcer- 
tain, the  goodnefs  or  finenefs  of  the  metal,  and 
to  have  refembled    the    fteriing    mark    which   is 
,  at  prefent  affixed  to  plate  and   bars  of  filver,  or 
the  Spanifli  mark  which   is  fometimes   affixed  to 
ingots    of  gold,    and    which    being    ftruck    only 
upon  one   fide   of  the  piece,   and    not   covering 
the  whole  furface,  afcertains  the  finenefs,   but  hoc 
the  weight  of  the  metal.       Abraham  weighs  to 
Ephron  the  four  hundred  fhckels  of  fiJver  which 
he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
They  are  faid  however  to  be  the  current  money 
of  the   merchant,  and  yet  are  received  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale,  in  the  Himc  manner  as  ingots  of 
gold   and  bars  of  filver  are  at   prefent.      The  re- 
venues of  the  antient  Saxon  kinpjs    of  Enr^land 
are  faid  to  have  been  paid,  not  in  money  but  in 
kind,  that  is,    in    viduals  and  provifions  of  all 
forts.     William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  cuf- 
tom  of  paying  them    in  money.      This  money, 
however,  was,   for  a  long   time,   received  at  the 
exchequer,  by  weight  and  not  by  tale.      '  '"■"'■  ■'  ^ 
The  inconveniency  and  difficulty  of  weiohint^ 
thofe  metals    with  exa(5lnefs  gave  occafion  to  the 
inftitution  of  coins,  of  which  the  ftamp,  covering 
entirely   both  fides  of  the  piece  and   fometimes 
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the  edges  too,  was  fiippoffd  to  afcertain  not  only  chap. 
the  finenefs,  but  the  weight  of  the  metal.     Such  v 
coins,  therefore,  were  received  by  taje  as  at  pre- 
{ent,  without  the  trouble  of  weighing.  ,-- 

The  denominations  of  thofc  coins  feem  ori- 
ginally to  have  exprefTed  the  weight  or  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  them.  In  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  who  firfl:  coined  money  at 
Rome,  the  Roman  As  or  Pondo  contained  a 
Roman  pound  of  good  copper.  It  was  divided 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  Troyes  pound,  into 
twelve  ounces,  each  of  which  contained  a  real 
ounce  'of  good  copper.  The  Englifli  pound 
ilerling  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  contained  a 
pound,  Tower  weight,  of  filver  of  a  known  fine- 
nefs. The  I'ower  pound  feems  to  have  been 
fomething  more  than  the  Roman  pound,  and 
fomething  lefs  than  the  Troyes  pound.  This 
lafl:  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  England 
till  the  1 8th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  French  livre 
contained  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  pound, 
Troyes  weight,  of  filver  of  a  known  tinenefs. 
The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champaign  was  at  that 
time  frequented  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  weights  and  meafures  of  fo  famous  a 
market  were  generally  known  and  efteem.ed. 
The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the 
'time  of  Alexander  .he  Firfl:  to  that  of  Robert 
''^  Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver  of  the  fame  weight  and 
finenefs  with  the  Englifh  pound  (lerling.  Eng- 
lifli, French,  and  Scots  pennies  too,  contained 
all  of  them  originally  a  real  pennyweight  of  filver, 
the  twentieth    part  of  an    ounce,    and  the   two 
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BOOK   hundred- and- fortieth  part  of  a  pound.     The  (hil- 
ling too  feems  originally  to  have  been  the  deno- 
mination of  a  weight.     IVhen  wheat  is  at  twelve 
Jh'tllings   the  quarter^  fays    an    antient    ftatute    of 
Henry  III.  then  waftd  bread  of  a  farthing  fhall 
weigh  eleven  fhil lings  and  four  pence.     The  pro- 
portion, however,  between  the  jhilling  and  either 
the  penny  on  the  one  hand,   or  the  pound  on  the 
other,    fceois  not  to  have  been  lb   conftant  and 
uniform    as    that    between    the    penny    and    the 
pound.      During   the  firft   race    of  the  kings  of 
France,  the  French   fou  or   fhiliing  appears  upon 
different  occafions  to  have  contained  live,  twelve, 
twenty,  and   forty   pennies.     Among   the  antient 
Saxons  a  (hilling  appears    at  one  time    to  have 
contained  only  five  pennies,   and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  may   have  been    as  variable  among 
tiiem    as   among    their    neighbours,    the   antient 
Franks.     From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  among 
the  French,  and  from  that  of  William  the  Con- 
queror  among   the   Engiiih,  the   proportion  be- 
tween  the  pound,    the   (hilling,   and   the    penny, 
feems  to  have  been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at  pre- 
ient,  though  the  value  of  each  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent.     For   in  every   country  of  the  world,  I 
believe,  the  avarice   and  injutVice  of  princes,  and 
Ibvereign  itates,    abufing  the  confidence  of  their 
lubjefts,    have    by    degrees    daninilhed    the   real 
quantity    of   metal,     which    had    been    originally 
contained  in  their  coins.     The  Roman  As,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic,  was    reduced   to  the 
twenty- fourth  part  of  its  original  value,  and,  in- 
ilead  of  weighing  a  pound,  came  to  weigh  only 
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halfati  ounce.  The  Englidi  pound  and  penny  chap, 
contain  at  prefent  about  a  third  only ;  the  Scots 
pound  and  penny  about  a  tliirty-fixth  ;  and  the 
French  pound  and  penny  about  a  fixty-fixth  part 
of  their  original  value.  By  means  of  thofc 
operations  the  princes  and  fovereign  ftates  which 
performed  them  were  enabled,  in  appearance,  to 
pay  their  debts  and  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  would 
Otherwife  have  been  requifite.  It  was  indeed  ia 
appearance  only;  for  their  creditors  were  really 
defrauded  of  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
All  other  debtors  in  the  ftate  were  allowed  the 
fame  privilege,  and  might  pay  with  the  fame 
nominal  fum  of  the  new  and  detafed  coin  what- 
ever they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.  Such  ope- 
rations, therefore,  have  always  proved  favourable 
to  the  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the  creditor,  and 
have  fometimes  produced  a  greater  and  more 
univerfal  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  private  per- 
fons,  than  could  have  been  oc('  Cloned  by  a  very 
great  public  calamity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  become 
\t\  all  civilized  nations  the  univerfal  inftrument  of 
commerce,  by  the  intervention  of  which  goods 
of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  fold,  or  exchanged 
for  one  another. 

What  are  the  rules  which  men  naturally  ob- 
ferve  in  exchanging  them  cither  for  money  or  for 
one  another,  1  ihall  now  proceed  to  examine. 
Thefe  rules  determine  what  may  be  called  the 
relative  or  exchangeable  value  of  goods. 
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The  word  vah)e,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  has 
two  different  meanings,  and  fonnerinnes  exprcfles 
the  utility  of  fome  particular  objeft,  and  fbme-, 
times  the  power  of  purchafing  other  goods  which 
the  poflTcflion  of  that  objcft  conveys.  The  one 
may  be  called  '*  value  in  ufe  ;"  the  other,  "  value 
"  in  exchange."  The  things  which  have  the 
greateft  value  in  ufe  have  fiequeatly  little  or  no 
value  in  exchange ;  and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
which  have  the  greateft  value  in  exchange  have 
frequently  little  or  no  value  in  uft^.  Notiiing  is 
more  ufeful  than  water:  but  it  will  purchafe 
fcarce  any  thing ;  fcarce  any  thing  can  be  had 
in  exchange  for  it.  A  diamond,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  fcarce  any  value  in  ufej  but  a  very 
great  quantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be 
had  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  order  to  invedigate  the  principles  v^hich 
regulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities, 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  fhew. 

First,  what  is  the  real  meafure  of  this  ex- 
changeable value  i  or,  wherein  confiflis  the  real 
price  of  all  com  modi  dcs. 

Secondly,  whntarf:  the  different  parts  of  which 
this  real  price  :s  compofed  or  made  up. 

*  And,  laftly,  what  are  the  different  circum- 
ftances  which  fometimes  rail*i  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  different  parts  cf  price  above,  and  fome- 
times fink  them  below  their  natural  or  ordinary 
rate;  or,  what  are  the  caufes  which  fometimes 
hinder  the  market  priee,  that  is,  the  adual  price 
of  commodities,  from  coinciding  exaflly  wiih 
what  mav  be  called  their 
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•     I   SHALL  endeavour   to  explain,    as    fully   and^^j^'^* 
,diftin£lly   as  I    can,  thofe  three   fubjefls    in    the 
three  following  cliapters,  for  which  I   mull  very 
earneftly  entreat  both  the  pntience  and  attention 
of  the  reader :  his  patience  in  order  to  examine 
a  detail  which   may  perhaps  in  fome  places  ap- 
pear unnecefilirily  tedious;  and   his    attention    \i\ 
order   to    underftand    what    may,    perhaps,    after 
the   fulled   explication    which    I    am    capable   of 
giving  it,  appear    dill    in    fome    degree    obfcure. 
'1  am  always  willing  to  run  fome  hazard  of  being 
tedious  in  order  to  be  fure  that  I  am  perfpicuous  j 
and   after  taking  the  utmoft  pains  that  J   can  to 
be  perfpicuous,   fome  obfcurity  may  ftili  appear 
to  remnin  upon  a  fubjed  in  its  own  nature  ex- 
tremely abllracled. 


"W 


CHAP.     y. 

0/  the  real  and  nominal  P/ice  of  Csmmodilies,  or 
of  their  Price  in  Labour ^  and  their  Price  in 
Money, 

EVERY  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy 
the  necelTaries,  convcnicncies,  and  amufemeiits 
of  human  life.  But  after  the  divifion  of  labour 
has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  thele  with  wliich  a  man's  own  la- 
bour can  fupply  him.  The  far  greater  part  of 
tlicm  he  mufc  derive  fijm  the  laboui-  of  other 

people. 
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people,  and  he  muft  be  rich  or  poor  according 
to  the  quantity  of  that  labour  which  he  can 
command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchafe. 
The  value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the 
perfon  who  pofTcfles  it,  and  who  means  not  to 
life  or  confume  it  himfdf,  but  to  exchange  it 
for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or 
command.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real  mea- 
lure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every  thing 
really  cofts  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it, 
is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it.  What 
every  thing  is  really  worth  to  the  man  vho  has 
acquired  ic,  and  who  wants  to  difpofe  o.'  it  or 
exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  which  ic  can  fave  to  himfelf,  and  which 
it  can  impofe  upon  other  people.  What  is 
bought  with  money  or  with  goods  is  piirchafed 
by  labour,  as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the 
toil  of  our  own  body.  That  money  or  thofe 
goods  indeed  fave  us  this  toil.  They  contain 
the  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  which 
"we  exchange  for  what  is  fuppofed  at  the  time  to 
contain  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour 
was  the  firft  price,  the  original  purchafe- money 
that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold 
or  by  filver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world  was  originally  purchafed  j  and  its  value, 
to  thofe  who  poliefs  it,  and  who  want  to  ex- 
change it  for  fome  new  produdions,  is  precifely 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can 
enable  them  to  purchafe  or  command, 
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Wealth,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  fays,  is  power.  But  c  w  a  p. 
the  perfon  who  either  acquires,  or  fucceeds  to  a 
great  fortune,  does  not  neceffarily  acquire  or 
fucceed  to  any  political  power,  either  civil  or 
military.  His  fortune  may,  perhaps,  afford  him 
the  means  of  acquiring  both,  but  the  mere 
poflefTion  of  that  fortune  does  not  neceflarily 
convey  to  him  either.  The  power  which  that 
pofTefiion  immediately  and  diredly  conveys  to 
him,  is  the  power  of  purchafing  j  a  certain  com- 
mand over  all  the  labour,  or  over  all  the  produce 
of  labour  which  is  then  in  the  market.  His  for- 
tune is  greater  or  lefs,  precifely  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  power;  or  to  the  quantity 
either  of  other  men's  labour,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  •  .  .'le  produce  of  other  men's 
labour,  whicl.  ._  enables  him  to  purchafe  or 
command.  The  exchangeable  value  of  every 
thing  mufl:  always  be  precifely  equal  to  the  extent 
of  this  power  which  it  conveys  to  its  owner. 

But  though  labour  be  the  real  meafure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  it  is  not 
that  by  which  their  value  is  commonly  eftimated. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the  proportion 
between  two  different  quantities  of  labour.  The 
time  fpent  in  two  different  forts  of  work  will  not 
always  alone  determine  this  proportion.  The 
different  degrees  of  hardfhip  endured,  and  of 
ingenuity  cxercifed,  mud  likewife  be  taken  into 
account.  There  may  be  more  labour  in  an 
hour's  hard  work,  than  in  two  hour's  eafy  bufinefs; 
or   in    an    hour's    application    to    a   trade  which 
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B  o^o  K  month's  inc.ufl.ry,  at  an  ordinary  and  obvious 
employment.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  any  ac- 
curate meafure  either  of  hardfhip  or  ingenuity. 
In  exchanging  indeed  the  different  produflions 
of  different  forts  of  labour  for  one  another,  fome 
allowance  is  ommonly  ma  'e  for  both.  It  is 
adjufted,  hovvtver,  not  by  any  accurate  meafure, 
but  by  the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  mar- 
ker, according  to  that  fort  of  rough  equality 
which,  though  not  exa(ft,  is  fufficient  for  carrying 
Qt)  the  bufmefs  of  common  life, 

Every  commodity  bcfides,  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for,  and  thereby  compared  with^ 
other  commodities  than  with  labour.  It  is  more 
natural  therefore,  to  eftimate  its  exchangeable 
value  by  the  quantity  of  fome  other  commodity 
than  by  that  of  the  labour  which  it  can  purchafe. 
The  greater  part  of  people  too  underhand  better 
what  is  meant  by  a  quantity  of  a  particular  com- 
mon!'"v,  than  by  a  quantity  of  labour.  The  one 
is  a  plain  palpable  object;  the  other  an  abfl:ra6t 
notion,  which,  though  it  can  be  made  fufnciently 
intelligibly,  is  not  altogether  lb  natural  and 
obvious. 

Bur  w)i=n  barter  ceafes,  and  money  has  become 
the  common  infl;rument  of  commerce,  every 
particulir  commodity  is  more  frequently  ex- 
changed for  money  than  for  any  other  commo- 
dity. The  butcher  fcldom  carries  his  beef  or 
his  muton  to  the  baker,  or  the  brewer,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  bread  or  for  beer;  but  he 
carries  them  to  the  rr:arkec,  where  he  exchanges 
them  for  aioney,   and  afterwards  exchanges   that 

money 
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money  for  bread  and  for  beer.  The  quantity  ^  "y'^  ^* 
of  money  v/hich  he  gets  for  them  regulates  too  — v^ 
the  I.  :anticy  oi  oread  and  beer  which  he  can  after- 
wards purchaie.  It  is  more  natural  and  obvious 
to  him,  therefore,  to  eft i mate  their  value  by  the 
quantity  of  money,  the  commodity  for  which  he 
immediately  exchanges  them,  than  by  that  of 
bread  and  beer,  the  commodities  for  which  he 
can  exchange  them  only  by  the  intervention  of 
another  commodity;  and  rather  to  fay  that  his 
butcher's  meat  is  worth  threepence  or  fourpence 
a  pound,  than  that  it  is  worth  three  or  four 
pounds  of  bread,  or  three  or  four  quarts  of  fmall 
beer.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  every  commodity  is  more 
frequently  eftimatcd  by  the  quantity  of  money, 
than  by  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or  of 
any  other  commodity  which  can  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  it. 

Gold  and  filver,  however,  like  every  other 
commodity,  vary  in  their  value,  are  fomeiimes 
cheaper  and  fomctimes  dearer,  fomctimesof  eafier 
and  fomctimes  of  more  difBcuk  purchafe.  The 
quantity  of  labour  which  any  particular  cjuantity 
of  them  can  purchafe  or  command,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  other  froods  which  it  will  exchansje  for, 
depends  always  upon  the  fertility  or  barrennefs 
of  the  mines  which  happen  to  be  known  about 
the  time  when  luch  exchanges  are  made.  T  lie 
difcovery  of  tiie  abundant  mines  of  Americi 
reduced,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  in  Europe  to  about  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been  before.      As  it  coft  iefs  labour 
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to   bring    thole  inetals   from    the    mine   £0   the 

market,  (o  when  they  were   broup'ht  thither  they 

could   purchafc   or  command   Icio    labour;    and 

this  revolution,  in    iheir   value,    though    perhaps 

the    greateft,  is    by  no   means   the    only   one  of 

■which   hiftory    gives   fome    account.      But    as   a 

meafure   of  quantity,   fuch   as   the  natural   foot, 

fathom,  or  handful,  which  is  continually  varying 

in  its   own  quantity,   can  never  be  an   accurate 

meafure  of  the   quantity  of  other  things ;    fo  a 

commodity    vhich    is    itfclf  continually    varying 

in    its   own    value,    can    never    be    an    accurate 

meafure    of  the    value    of   other    commodities. 

Equal    quiintities    of   labour,    at    all   times    and 

places,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  equal  value  to  the 

labourer.    In  his  ordinary  Itate  of  health,  ftrength, 

and  fpirits;    in   the   ordinary  degree  of  his   fkill 

and  dexterity,  he  mud  always  lay  down  the  fame 

portion  of   his  eafe,  his   liberty,  and  his    happi- 

nefs.     The  price  which  he  pays  muft  always  be 

the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  goods 

which   he    receives  in  return  for  it.      Of  thefe, 

indeed,  it  may  fomctimes  purchafe  a  greater  and 

fometimes  a  fmaller    quantity ;    but  it    is    their 

value  which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which 

purchafes  them.      At  all  times  and  places  that  is 

dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which  it 

cofts   much  labour    to  acquire  i    and  that  cheap 

which  is    to  be   had   eafily,    or  with   very    litde 

labour.     Labour  alone,  therefore,   never  varying 

in  its  own   value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real 

ftandara  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities 

can.  at  all  times   and  places    be    ^ftimated    and 

com  oared- 
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compared.     It  is  their  real  price  j  money  is  their 
nominal  price  only. 

But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  al- 
ways of  equal  value  to  the  labouier,  yet  to  the 
perfon  who  employs  him  they  appear  fometimes 
to  be  of  greater  and  fometimes  of  fmalier  v?.luc» 
He  purchafes  them  fometimes  with  a  greater  and 
fometimes  with  a  fmalier  quantity  of  goods,  and 
to  him  the  price  of  labour  feems  to  vary  like  that 
of  all  other  things.  It  appears  to  him  dear  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  cheap  in  the  other.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  the  goods  which  are  cheap  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  dear  in  the  other.    •  >■■■'■ 

In  this  popular  fenfe,  therefore,  labour,  like 
Commodities,  may  be  faid  to  have  a  real  and  d. 
nominal  price.  Its  real  price  may  be  faid  to 
confift  ih  the  quantity  of  the  neccflaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  which  are  given  for  it ;  its  no- 
minal price,  in  the  quantity  of  money.  The 
labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded, 
in  proportion  to  the  real,  not  to  the  nominal  price 
of  his  labour.' 

The  diftin£lion  between  the  real  and  the  no- 
nriinal  price  of  commodities  and  labour,  is  not 
a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation,  but  may  fometimes 
be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  praftice.  The  fame 
real  price  is  always  of  the  fame  value ;  but  on 
account  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of  o;old 
and  filver,  the  fame  nominal  price  is  fometimes 
of  very  different  values.  When  a  landed  eftate, 
therefore,  is  fold  with  a  refervation  of  a  perpe- 
tual rent,  if  it  is  intended  that  this  rent  fhould 
always  be  of  the  fame  value,  it  is  of  importance 
Vol.  I.  E  to 
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BOOK  to  the  family  in  vvhofe  favour  it  is  refer ved,  thaC 
it  fliould  not  confift  in  a  particular  fum  of  money. 
Its  value  would  in  this  cafe  be  liable  to  varia- 
tions of  two  different  kinds  :  firft,  to  thofe  which 
arife  fronn  the  different  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  which  are  contained  at  different  times  in 
coin  of  the  fame  denomination;  and,  fecondly, 
tO  thofe  which  arife  from  the  different  values  of 
equal  quantities   of  gold   and   filver   at  different 

limes.     •,.=. 

Princes  and  fovereign  dates  have  frequently 
fancied  that  they  had  a  temporary  intereft  to  di- 
minifli  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in 
their  coins  j  but  they  feldom  have  fancied  that 
they  had  any  to  augment  it.  The  quantity  of 
metal  contained  in  the  coins,  I  believe  of  all 
nations,  has,  accordingly,  been  almoft  continu- 
ally diminifhing,  and  hardly  ever  augmenting. 
Such  variations  therefore  tend  almoft  always  to 
diminifh  the  value  of  a  money  rent.  .    - 

The  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America  dimi- 
nifhed  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe. 
This  diminution,  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  though 
I    apprehend  without    any   certain  proof,    is  ftill 
going  on  gradually,  and  is  likely   to  continue  to 
do  fo  for  a  long  time.     Upon  this  fuppofition, 
therefore,  fuch  variations  are  more  likely  to  di- 
minifh, than  to  augment  the  value  of  a  money 
ent,  even  though  it  Ihould  be  ftipulated   to   be 
aid,  not  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  coined  money  of 
.  'h  a  denomination  (in  fo  many  pounds  fterling, 
for  example),    but  in  fo  many  ounces  either  of 
pure  filver,  or  of  Tilver  of  a  certain  ftandard. 

The 
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The  rents   which  have  been  refervcd  in  corn  chap. 
have  preferved  their  value  much  better  than  thofe 
which  have  been  refer ved  in  money,  even  where 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  not  been  altered. 
By  the    i8th  of  Elizabeth   it  was  enafted,    That 
a   third   of  the  rent  of  all   college  leafes  Hiould 
be  refcrved  in  corn,  to  be  paid  either  in  kind, 
or  according  to  the  current  prices  at  the  neareft 
public    market.      The   money   arifing  from  this 
corn  rent,    though  originally  but  a  third  of  the 
whole,    is    in    the   prefent    times,    according   to 
Do(5lor   Blackftone,    commonly  near    double    of 
wha .   arifes  from  the  other  two-thirds.     The  old 
money  rents  of  colleges  mud,  according  to  this 
account,    have   funk  almofl:   to   a  fourth  part  of 
their    ancient    value;    or    are  worth  little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  corn  which  they  were 
formerly   worth.      But  fince  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary  the  denomination  of  the  Englifli  coin 
has  un(!iergone   little   or   no    alteration,    and    the 
fame  number  of  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence  have 
contained  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  pure 
filver.     This  degradation,  therefore,  in  the  value 
of  the  money  rents  of  colleges,  has  arifen  alto- 
gether from   the    degradation    in    the   value    of 
filver. 

When  the  degradation  in  the  value  of  filvg: 
is  combined  with  the  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  it  contained  in  the  coin  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, the  lofs  is  frequently  ft  ill  greater.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  undergone  much  greater  alterations  than  it 
*ver  did  in  England,  and  in  France,  where  it  has 
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BOOK  undergone  dill  greater  than  it  ever  did  in  Scot- 
land,  fome  ancient  rents,  originally  of  confider- 
ablc  value,  have  in  this  manner  been  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  will  at  diftant  times 
be  purchafed   more  nearly  with  equal  quantities 
of   corn,    the  fubfiftence   of   the   labourer,    than 
with  equal  quantities  of  gold  and  filvcr,  or  per- 
haps  of  any   other   commodity.      Equal    quan- 
tities  of  corn,   therefore,   will,    at  diftant   tinres 
be  more  nearly  of  the  fame  real  value,  or  enable 
the    poflfeflTor    to    purchafe    or    command    more 
nearly  the   fame  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.     They  will   do  this,  I    fay,  more  nearly 
than    equal  quantities  of  almoft  any  other  cor^i- 
modity  j    for  even  equal   quantities   of  corn  will 
not  do    it    exactly.     The   fubfiftence  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  the  real  price  of  labour,    as   I  Ihall 
endeavour  to   fliow  hereafter,^  is    very    different 
upon  different  occafions  j    more  liberal  in  a  fo- 
ciety  advancing  to  opulence,  than  in  one  that  is 
ftanding  ftill ;   and   in  one  that  is  ftanding  ftill, 
than   in  one  that   is  going  backwards.      Every 
other  commodity,  however,  will  at  any  particular 
time   purchafe  a  greater  or  fmaller  quantity   of 
labour  in  proportion  to   the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence   which    it    can  purchafe  at    that  time.     A 
rent  therefore  referved  in  corn   is  liable  only  to 
the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn    can   purchafe.      But  % 
rent  referved  in  any  other  commodity  is  liable, 
not  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour which  any  particular  quantity  of  corn  can 
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purchafe,  but  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  ^  "  ^  p* 
corn  which   can  be  purchafed  by   any  particular 
quantity  of  that  commodity. 

Though  the  real  value  of  a -corn  rent,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  however,  varies  much  lefs  from  cen- 
tury to  century  than   that  of  a  money  rent,    it 
varies    much   more   from    year    to  year.      The 
money  price   of  labour,   as  1  (hall  endeavour  to 
(how   hereafter,  does   not  fludluate  from  year  to 
year  with  the  money  price  of  corn,  but  feems  to 
be  every  where  accommodated,  not  to  the  tem- 
porary or  occafional,  but  to  the  average  or  ordi- 
nary price  of  that  neceffary  of  life.     Thv^  average 
or  ordinary  price  of  corn  again  is  regulated,  as 
I  fhall  like  wife  endeavour  to  (how  hereafter,  by 
the  value  of  filver,  by  the  richnefs  or  barrennefs 
of  the  mines  which  fupply  the  market  wiih  that 
metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  mult 
be  employed,    and  confequently  of    corn  which 
mult  be  confumed,    in  order  to  bring  any  par- 
ticular quantity  of  filver  from  the  mine  to  the 
market.     But  the  value  of  filver,  though  it  fomc- 
times    varies    greatly    from   century  to  century, 
fcldom  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  but  fre- 
quently continues  the  fame,   or  very   nearly  the 
fame,    for  half  a  century   or  a  century  together. 
The  ordinary  or  average  money  price  of  corn, 
therefore,    may,  during  fo  long  a  period,   con- 
tinue the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  too,  and 
along  with  it  the  money  price  of  labour,  pro- 
vided,   at  leaft,    the  fociety  continues,    in  other 
refpedts,  in  the  fame  or  nearly  in  the  fame  con- 
dition.    In  the  mean  time   the    temporary    and 
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BOOK  occafional  price  of  corn  may  frequently  be  dou- 
ble, one  year,  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore, or  fluctuate,  for  exannple,  fronn  five  and 
twenty  to  fifty  P-illings  the  quarter.  But  when 
corn  is  at  the  latter  price,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  value  of  a  corn  rent  will  be  double 
of  what  it  is  when  at  the  former,  or  ll  corn- 
man  double  the  quantity  either  of  labour,  or  of 
tlic  greater  part  of  other  commodities  j  the  money 
price  of  labour,  and  along  with  it  that  of  mod 
other  things,  continuing  the  fame  during  all  thefe 
fludluations. 

Labour,    therefore,    it  appears   evidently,    is 
the  only   univerfal,  as  well  as  the  only  accurate 
meafure  of  value,  or  the  only  ftandard  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  values  of  different  commo- 
dities  at  all   times  and  at  all  places.     We  cannot 
cftimate,  it  is  allowed,  the  real  value  of  different 
commodities    from    century   to   century   by    the 
quantities   of  filver  which  were  given    for   them. 
We  cannot  eftimate  it  from  year  to  year  by  the 
quantities  of  corn.     By   the  quantities  of  labour 
we  cap,   with  the   greareft  accuracy,    eftimate  it 
both  from  century  to  century  and  from   year  to 
year.     From  century  to  century,    coin  is  better 
meafure    than   filver,    becaufe,    from   century  to 
century,  equal  quantities  of  corn   will  command 
the   fame   quantity   of    labour  more    nearly  than 
equal  q\iantit:es  of  filver.     P>om  year   to  year, 
on  the  contrary,  filver  is  a  better   meafure  than 
corn,  becaufe   equal   quantities   of    it   will   more 
nearly  command  th?  fame  cjuantity  of  labour. 

But 
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But  though  in  cftabliftiing  perpetual  rents,  C  fi^A  p. 
or  even  in  letting  very  long  leafcs,  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  diftinguifh  between  real  and  nominal 
price  i  it  is  of  none  in  buying  and  felling,  the 
more  common  and  ordinary  tranfadtions  of  hu- 
man life.  ' 

At  the  fame  time  and  place  the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  all  commodities  are  exaftly  in 
proportion  to  one  another.  The  more  or  lefs 
money  you  get  for  any  commodity,  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  for  example,  the  more  or  lefs  la- 
bour it  will  at  that  time  and  place  enable  you  to 
purchafe  or  command.  At  the  fame  time  and 
place,  therefore,  money  is  the  exadl  meafure  of 
the  real  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 
It  is  fo,  however,  at  the  fame  time  and  place 
only. 

Though  at  diftant  places,  there  is  no  regular 
proportion  between  the  real  and  the  money  price 
of  commodities,  yet  the  merchant  who  carries 
goods  from  the  one  to  the  other  has  nothing  to 
confider  but  the  money  prices,  or  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  filver  for  which  he  buys 
them,  and  that  for  which  he  is  likely  to  fell 
them.  Half  an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  in 
China  may  command  a  greater  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  of  the  neceflfaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  than  an  ounce  at  London.  A  commodity, 
therefore,  which  fells  for  half  an  ounce  of  filver 
at  Canton  may  there  be  really  dearer,  of  more 
real  importance  to  the  man  who  poflefles  it  there, 
than  a  commodity  which  fells  for  an  ounce  at 
London  is  to  the  man  who  poffeffes  it  at  Lon- 
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B  o  o  K  (jqn.     If  a.  London  rrierchant,  however,  can  buy 
at  CantQn  for  h4lf  an  ounce  of  filver,  a  commo- 
dity which  he  can  afterwards  fell  at  London  for 
an  ounce,   he  gains  a  hundred  per  cent,   by  the 
bargain,   juft  as  much  as  if  an  ounce  of  filver 
was  at  London  exadlly  of  the  (c\mc  value  as  at 
Canton.     It  is  of  no  importance  to  him  that  half 
an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  would  have  given 
him   the   commnd   of   more   labour  and    of  a 
greater   quantity   of   the   neceffaries  and   conve- 
niences of  life  than  an  ounce  can  do  at  London. 
An  ounce  at  London  will  Jilways  give  him  the 
command  of  double   the  quantity   of  all   thefc, 
whicli  half  an  ounce  could  have  done  there,  and 
this  is  precifcly  what  he  wants.    .,..    ,,  .    i  .- ^ 
,  ,,As  it  is  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  goods, 
therefore,  which  finally  determines  the   prudence 
pr.  imprudence   of  all  purchafes  and  fales,    and 
thereby  regulates    almoft    the    whole    bufinefs  *of 
common   life   in    which   price    is  concerned,    we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  fhould  have  been  fo  much 
piore  attended  to  than  the  real  price,  > 

In  fuch  a  work  as  this,  however,  it  may  fome- 
times  bjc  of  ufe  fo  compare  the  different  real 
'values  of  a  particular  commodity  at  different 
timcii  and  places,  or  the  different  degrees  of 
power  over  the  labour  of  other  people  which  it 
may,  upon  different  occafions,  have  given  to 
thofe  w!io  poffeffed  it.  We  muR  in  this  cafe 
compare,  not  fo  much  the  different  quantities  of 
fiiver  for  which  it  was  commonly  fold,  as  the 
different  quantities  of  labour  which  thofe  dif- 
ferent qyaqtities  of  filver  coulcj  have  purchafed. 
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But  the  current  prices  of  labour  at  diilant  times  ^  ^y^  ^* 
and  places  can  fcarce  ever  be   known  with  any 
degree   of  exadtnefs.      Thofe   of    corn,    though 
they     have    in     few    places    been    regularly   re- 
corded,   are  in   general   better  known   and  have 
been  more  frequently  taken    notice  of  by    hifto- 
rians  and    other   writers.      We   muft    generally, 
therefore,    content   ourfelves   with   them,    not  as 
being  always   exaftly   in  the   fame  proportion  as 
the  current  prices  of  labour,    but    as  being  the 
neareft    approximation   which  can  commonly  be 
had  to  that  proportion.      I   (hall   hereafter  have 
occafion    to    make    feveral    comparifons    of  this 
kind. 

In  the  progrefs  of   induftry,    commercial  na- 
tions have  found   it  convenient    to   coin   feveral 
different  metals  into  money  j  gold  for  larger  pay- 
ments,   filver   for   purchafes   of  moderate   value, 
and    copper,    or    fome   other   coarfe   metal,    for 
thofe  of  ftill  fmaller   confideration.      They  have 
always,  however,  cunfidered  one  of  thofe  metals 
as  more  peculiarly  the  meafure  of    value    than 
any  of  the  other  two ;  and  this  preference  feems 
generally  to  have  been  given  to  the  metal  which 
they  happened  firft  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  in- 
ftrument  of  commerce.     Having  once  begun  to 
life   it   as  their  ftandard,  which  they  muft  have 
done  when  they  had  no  other  money,  they  have 
generally  continued   to  do  fo  even  when  the  ne- 
ceflity  was  not  the  fame. 

The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  had  nothing  but 
copper  money  till  within  five  years   before  the 
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B  o^o  K  firfl;  Punic  wur  *,  wlien  they  firft  began  to  coin 
filver.  Copper,  therefore,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued always  the  meafure  of  value  in  that  re- 
public. At  Rome  all  accounts  appear  to  have 
been  kept,  and  the  value  of  all  eftates  to  have 
been  computed  either  in  /IJfes  or  in  Sejlertii. 
The  jis  was  always  the  denomination  of  a  copper 
coin.  The  word  Sejiertius  fignifies  two  JJfes  and 
a  half.  Though  the  SefiertiuSy  therefore,  was 
originally  a  filver  coin,  its  value  was  eftimated  in 
copper.  At  Rome,  one  who  owed  a  great  deal 
of  money  was  faid  to  have  a  great  deal  of  other 
people's  copper. 

The  northern  nations  who  eftabliflied  them- 
selves upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  feem 
to  have  had  filver  money  from  the  firft  beginning 
of  their  fettlemencs,  and  not  to  have  known 
cither  gold  or  copper  coins  for  feveral  ages  there- 
after. There  were  filver  coins  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons ;  but  there  was  little  gold 
coined  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  nor  any  cop- 
per  till  that  of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  In 
England,  therefore,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  I 
believe,  in  all  other  modern  nations  of  Europe, 
all  accounts  are  kept^  and  the  value  of  all  goods 
and  of  all  efl:atcs  is  generally  computed  in  filver : 
and  when  we  mean  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  a 
perfon's  fortune,  w*.  feldom  mention  the  number 
of  guineas,  but  the  number  of  pounds  fierling 
which  we  fuppofe  would  be  given  for  it. 
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Originally,  in  all  countries,  I  believe  a  le-  ^  ^,,^^' 
gal  tender  of  paynnent  could  be  made  only  in  the ' 
coin  of  that  metal,  which  was  peculiarly  con- 
fidered  as  the  ftandard  or  meafure  of  value.  la 
England,  gold  was  not  confidcred  as  a  legal  ten- 
der for  a  long  time  after  it  was  coined  into  mo- 
ney. The  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold 
and  filver  money  was  not  fixed  by  any  public 
law  or  proclamation  ;  but  was  left  to  be  fettled 
by  the  market.  If  a  debtor  offered  payment  in 
gold,  the  creditor  might  either  rejefV  fuch  pay- 
ment altogether,  or  accept  of  it  at  fuch  a  valu- 
ation of  the  gold  as  he  and  his  debtor  could  agree 
upon.  Copper  is  not  at  prefent  a  legal  tender, 
except  in  the  change  of  the  fmaller  filver  coins.' 
In  this  ftate  of  things  the  diftinclion  betwen  the 
metal  which  was  the  ftandard,  and  that  which 
was  not  the  ftandard,  was  fomething  more  than 
a  nominal  diftin(5lion. 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  as  people  became 
gradually  more  familiar  with  the  ufe  of  the  dif- 
terent  metals  in  coin,  and  confequently  better 
acquainted  with  the  proportion  between  their  re- 
fpeflive  values,  it  has  in  moft  countries,  I  be- 
lieve, been  found  convenient  to  afcertain  this 
proportion,  and  to  declare  by  a  public  law  that 
a  guinea,  for  example,  of  fuch  a  weight  and 
finenefs,  (hould  exchange  for  one-and-twenty 
fhillings,  or  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of  that 
amount.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  any  one  regulated  proportion  of 
this  kind,  the  diftindion  between  the  metal 
which  is  the  ftandard,  and  that  which  is  not  the 
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E  o  o  K  ftandard,    becomes   little   more  than   a   nominal 
diftinftion. 

In   confciquence  of  any  change,    however,    ia 
this    regiilaj^ed    proportion,    this    diftinftion   be- 
comes,  or  at  lead  feems  to   become,  fomething 
more     than     nominal   again.      If  the   regulated 
value  of  a  guinea,    for  example,    was   either   re- 
duced to  twenty,    or    raifed   to   two-and-twenty 
Jhilhngs,  all  accounts  being  kept  and  almoft  all 
obligations    for    debt    being   exprefl'ed    in    filver 
money,    the  greater  part  of  payments   could   in 
either  cafe  be  made  with   the   fame  quantity  of 
filver   money  as  before  j  but  would  require  very 
different  quantities  of  gold  money ;  a  greater  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  a  fmaller  in  the  other.     Silver 
would  appear  to  be  more  invariable  in  its  value 
than  gold.     Silver  would   appear  to  meafure  the 
value   of  gold,    and   gold    would  not  appear  to 
meafure  the  value  of  filver.     The  value  of  gold 
would  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it   would  exchange  for  j  and  the  value  of 
filver  would  not  fcem  to  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity   of    gold    which    it    would    exchange    for. 
This  difference,    however,    would    be    altogether 
owing  to  the  cuflom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
exprelling  the  amount  of  all  great  and  fmall  fums, 
rather  in   filver  than    in    gold  money.      One  of 
Mr,   Drummond's   notes    for  five- and- twenty      . 
fifty    guineas  would,    after    an    alteration   of  this 
kind,    be    flill   payable  with    five-and-twenty   or 
fifty  guineas  in  the   fame   manner  as  before.     It 
would,  after  fuch  an   alteration,  be  payable  with 
the   fame  quantity    of  gold    as   before,  but  with 
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very  different  quantities  of  filver.     In  the  pay-  ^  ha  p. 
ment  of  fuch  a  note,  gold   would   appear  to  be 
more  invariable   in    its  value  than   filver.     Gold 
would  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of  filver,  and 
filver  woula  not  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of 
gold.     If  the  cuftonti  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
exprelTing  promifibry  notes  and  ether  obligations 
for  money  in  this  manner,   fhould  ever  become 
general,    gold,    and    not    filver,   would  be  con- 
fidered    as   the  metal  v/iiich    was   peculiarly  the 
ftandard  or  meafure  of  value. 

In    reality,  during  the  continuance  of  any  one 
regulated  proportion  between   the   refpedlive  va- 
lues of   the   different  metals  in  coin,    the   value 
of  the   mofb  precious   metal  regulates  the  value 
of  the  whole  coin.     Twelve   copper   pence  con- 
tain  half  a   pound,    avoirdupois,    of  copper,    of 
not  the  belt  quality,    which,  before  it  is  coined, 
is  feldom  worth  fcven-pence  in  filver.     But  as  by 
the   regulation  twelve  fuch  pence  are  ordered  to 
exchange  for  a  (hilling,  they  are  in  the  market 
confidered  as  worth  a  fliilling,  and  a  fhilling  can 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them.     Even  before  the 
late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  gold,  that  part  of  it  at  lead  which  cir- 
culated in  London   and  its   neighbourhood,    was 
in  general  lefs  degraded  below  its  ftandard  weight 
than   the  greater   part  of  the  filver.     One-and- 
twenty    worn    and    defaced    fhillings,    however. 
Were  confidered  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea,  whicii 
perhaps,  indeed,  was  worn  and  defaced  too,  but 
feldom  fo  much  fo.      The  late  regulations  have 
broueht   the   eold   coin    as  near   perhaps   to    its 
ftandafd  weight  as  it  is  poffible  to  bring  the  cur- 
rent 
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B  o^o  K  f^jji;  coin  of  any  nation;  a-id  the  order  to  receive 
no  gold  at  the  public  offices  but  by  weight,  is 
likely  ic  jiv  l:rve  it  fo,  as  long  as  that  order  is 
enforced.  1  he  filver  coin  ftjll  continues  in  the 
fanne  worn  and  degraded  ftate  as  before  the  re- 
formacion  of  the  gold  coir  In  the  market,  how- 
ever, one-and-twenJy  (hillings  of  this  dc_o;raded 
jGlver  coin  are  ftill  confides  ed  as  '7orth  a  ;i;uinea 
of  this  excellent  gold  coin. 

The  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  }}:»•  evidently 
raifcd  the  value  of  the  filver  coin  whicii  cm  h-^  ex- 
chof^r;  d  for  it.  ■     - 

In  the  EngliOi  mint  a. pound  weight  of  gold  Js 
coined  into  k-iy-thi^r  guinfps  and  a  half,  which, 
at  oncand-twenty   ihillings  the   guinea,    is  equaJ 
to    foityfi.,::    pourc^i   fou  teen   (hillings   and  fix- 
pef;re.     An  ounce  of  (lich  gold  coin,  therefore,  is 
worth  3  /.  17  s.  10  I  d.  in  filve*.     In  England  hd 
duty  or  f^;ignorage  is  paid  upon  the  coinage,  and 
he  who  Carres  a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight 
of  .{landard  gold  bullion  to  the  mint,  gets  back 
a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight   of  gold  in 
coin,    without    any    deduction.     Three    pounds 
feventeen   fhiliings  and    ten- pence    halfpenny   an 
ounce,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the  mint-price  of 
gold  in  England,    or  the  quantity  of  gold  coin 
which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for  ftandard  gold 
bullion. 

Be'/orp  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the 
price  of  ftandard  gold  bullion  in  the  market  had 
for  many  years  been  upwards  of  3  /.  18^.  fome- 
times  3/.  19  J.  and  very  frequently  4/.  an  ounce? 
that  fum,  it  is  prob  ..^,  in  the  worn  anL.  .h 
3  g'  ■.  'eo. 
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graded  gold  coin,  feldom  containing  more  than  chap. 
an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold.  SlnCf  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard  ' 
gold  bullion  fcldom  exceeds  ; /.  17  j.  7^.  aa 
o'.M'sce.  Before  the  reformatiori  of  the  gold  coin, 
tiie  market  price  was  always  more  or  lefs  above 
the  .nint  price.  Since  that  reformation  the  mar- 
ker price  has  been  conftantly  below  the  mint 
price.  But  that  market  price  is  the  fame  whe- 
ther it  is  paid  in  gold  or  in  filver  coin.  The  late 
itformation  of  the  gold  coin,  therefore,  has 
jaifed  not  only  the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  but 
likcwife  that  of  the  filver  coin  in  proportion  to 
gold  bullion,  and  probably  too  in  proportion  to 
all  other  commodities  j  though  the  price  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  commodities  being  influ- 
enced by  fo  many  other  caufes,  the  rife  in  the 
value  either  of  gold  or  filver  coin  in  proportion 
to  them,  may  not  be  fo  diftinft  and  fenfible. 

In  the  Englilh  mint  a  pound  weight  of  ftan- 
dard filver  bullion  is  coined  into  fixty-two  fhiU 
lings,  containing,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  pound 
weight  of  ftandard  filver.  Five  (hillings  and 
two- pence  an  ounce,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the 
mint  price  of  filver  in  England,  or  the  quantity 
of  filver  coin  which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for 
ftandard  filver  bullion.  Before  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard 
filver  bullion  was,  upon  different  occafions,  five 
Ihillings  and  four- pence,  five  (liillings  and  five- 
pence,  five  fliir'T>^.o  and  fixnence,  five  fliillings 
and  feven-per  v.,  and  very  oftca  five  fliillings  and 
eight-pence  an  ounce.  Five  fliillings  ad  fe  ven- 
ue nee. 
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BOOK  pence,  however,  fecms  to  have  been  the  moft 
common  price.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard  filver 
buUir>n  has  fallen  occafionally  to  five  fhillings 
and  three-pence,  five  (hillings  and  four-pence, 
ard  five  fhillings  and  five-pence  an  ounce,  which 
Lft  price  it  has  fcarce  ever  exceeded.  Though 
the  market  price  of  filver  bullion  has  fallen  con. 
fiderably  fince  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
it  has  not  fallen  fo  low  as  the  mint  price.       "^ "  '• 

In  the  proportion  between  the  different  metals 
in  the   Englifh   coin,    as    copper    is    rated   very 
much  above  its  real  value,  fo  filver  is  rated  fome- 
what  below  it.     In  the  market  of  Europe,  in  the 
French  coin  and  in  the  Dutch  coin,  an  ounce  of 
fine  gold  exchanges  for  about  fourteen  ounces  of 
fine  filver.     In  the  Englifh  coin,  it  exchanges  for 
about  fifteen  ounces,  thai  is,  for  more  filver  than 
it  is  worth  according  to  the  common  efl:imation 
of  Europe.     But  as  the  price  of  copper  in  bars 
is  not,  even  in  England,  raifed  by  the  high  price 
i  of  copper  in  Englilh  coin,  fo  the  price  of  filver 
in  bullion  is  not  funk  by  the  low  rate  of  filver  in 
Englilh  coin.     Silver  in  bullion  ftill  preferves  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold  j  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  copper  in  bars  preferves  its  proper  propor- 
tion to  filver. 

Upon  the  reformation  of  the  filver  cqin  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  the  price  of  filver  bullion 
ftill  continued  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  mint 
price.  Mr.  Lock  imputed  this  high  price  to  the 
permiffion  of  exporting  filver  bullion,  and  to 
the  prohibition  of  exporting  filver  coin.     This 
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pcrmiflion  of  exporting,  he  faid,  rendered  the  ^  "^'^  ^' 
demand  for  filver  bullion  greater  than  the  de- 
mand for  filver  coin.  But  the  nunnber  of  people 
who  want  filver  coin  for  the  common  ufes  of 
buying  and  felling  at  home,  is  furely  much 
greater  than  that  of  thofc  who  want  filver  bullion 
either  for  the  ufe  of  exportation  or  for  any  other 
ufc.  There  fubfifts  at  prefcnt  a  like  permilTion 
of  exporting  gold  bullion,  and  a  like  prohibition 
of  exporting  gold  coin  ;  and  yet  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  has  fallen  below  the  mint  price,  But  in 
the  Englifh  coin  filver  was  then,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  now,  under- rated  in  proportion  to  gold ; 
and  the  gold  coin  (which  at  that  time  too  was  not 
fuppofed  to  require  any  reformation)  regulated 
then,  as  well  as  now,  the  real  value  of  the  whole 
coin.  As  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  did 
not  then  reduce  the  price  of  filver  bullion  to  the 
mint  price,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  like  re- 
formation will  do  fo  now. 

Were  the  filver  coin  brought  back  as  near  to 
its  ftandard  weight  as  the  gold,  a  guinea,  it  is 
probable,  would,  according  to  the  prefent  pro* 
portion,  exchange  for  more  filver  in  coin  than 
it  would  purchafe  in  bullion.  The  filver  con- 
taining its  full  ftandard  weight,  there  would  in 
this  cafe  be  a  profit  in  melting  it  down,  in  order, 
firft,  to  fell  the  bullion  for  gold  coin,  and  after- 
wards to  exchange  this  gold  coin  for  filver  coin 
to  be  melted  down  in  the  fame  manner.  Some 
alteration  in  the  prefent  proportion  feems  to  be 
the  only  niethod  ^^f  preventing  this  inconvc- 
niency. 
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B  o^o  K      'j'jjg   inconveniency  perhaps    would  be  lefs  if 
filver   was  rated   in  the  coin  as  much  above  its 
proper  proportion   to   gold    as   it   is   at    prefcnt 
rated  below  it ;  provided  it  was  at  the  fame  time 
cnaded  that  filver  Ihou!  •    'or  ■  -  a  legal  tender 
for  more  than  the  chaiifr/^    A   a  guinea;    in   the 
fame  manner  as  copper  is  not  a  legal  tender  for 
more  than  the  change  of  a  (hilling.     No  creditor 
could  in  this  cafe  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  filver  in  coin,  dh  no  credi- 
tor can  at  prefent  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  va'aationof  copper.     The  bankers  only 
would   fiifFt;    by  this  regulation.     When  a    run 
comes  upon  them  they  fometimes  endeavour  tO' 
gain  time  by  JDaying  in  fixpences,  and  they  would 
be  precluded  by  this  regulation  from  this  difcrc- 
ditable  method  or  evading  immediate   payment. 
They  would  be  obliged  in  confequence  to  keep 
at  all  times  in   their  coffers- a  greater  quantity  of 
cafh  than   at  prefcnt  j   and  though  this  might  no 
doubt  be  a  confiderable  inconveniency  to  them, 
it  would  at  the  fame  time  be  a  confiderable  fecu- 
rity  to  their  creditors.     ;.•.-'    .    /  rvv/  ^  ;   .•■"  <■ ,; 
,    Three    pounds    f./entecr    {hillings  and    ten- 
pence  halfpenny    (the   mint  price  of   gold^    cer- 
tainly does  not  contain,  even   in  our  prefent  ex- 
cellent ij^old  coin,   mou'  than   an  ojp.ce  of  ftan- 
dard   gold,   and    it   may  be    thought,    therefore, 
lliouid  not  purchafe  more  ftand.   d  bullion.     But 
gold  in    coin   is   more    conven/       t'  an  gold    in 
bullion,  and   though,  in  England,  the  coinage  is 
free    jtt  the  gold  whi  :h   is  carried  in  bullion  to 
tlic  miat^  can  fcldom  be  returned  in  coin  to  the 
:.    i  V  owner 
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oi^neF'  tin  after  a  delay  of  fevcral  wed  In  the  c  m^a  p. 
prefent  hurry  6f  the  mint,  it  coula  not  be  re- 
turned till  after  a  delay  of  fcveral  months.  This 
delay  is  equivalent  to  a  fmall  duty,  and  renders 
gold  in  -coin  fomewhat  more  valuable  thAn  an 
equal  quantity  of  gold  in  bullion.  If  in  the 
Englifh  coin  filvcr  was  rated  according  to  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold,  the  price  of  filvcr 
bullion  would  probably  fall  below  the  mint  price 
even  without  any  reformation  of  the  P.lver  coin ; 
the  V3^ue  even  of  the  prefent  worn  and  defaced 
filver  coin  being  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  excellent  gold  coin  for  \\h\c\  it  can  be 
changed.    • '  » 

A  sMAj. '-  feignornge  or  duty  upon  the  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  filver  would  probably  increafe 
(till  more  the  fuperiority  of  thofe  metals  in  coia 
abov(  2-  equal  quantity  of  either  of  them  in  bul- 
lion. T  '  coina  would  in  this  cafe  increafe 
the  value  of  the  metal  coined  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  /.  ^his  fmall  duty  j  for  the  fame  rca- 
fon  that  the  faflii  m  increafes  the  value  of  plate 
in  proportion  to  'he  price  of  that  fafhion.  The 
fuperiority  of  coin  above  bullion  would  prevent 
the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and  would  difcou- 
rage  its  exportation.  If  upon  any  public  exi- 
gency it  fliould  become  necelTary  to  export  the 
coin,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  foon  return 
again  of  its  own  accord.  Abroad  it  could  fell 
only  for  its  weight  in  bullion.  Vt  home  it  would 
buy  more  than  that  weight.  There  would  be  a 
profit,  therefore,  in  bringing  it  home  again.  In 
France  a  feignorage  of  about  eight  per  cent,   is 
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impofcd  upon  the  coinage,  and  the  French  coin, 
when  exported,  is  faid  to  return  home  again  of 
its  own  accord.    ^    "*     '^'-'"'    •     '      •  '      -t* 

Tut    occafioual    fluftuations    in    the    market 
price  of  gold  and   filver   bullion   arifc  from  the 
fame  caufcs  as  the  like  flu(5luations  in  that  of  all 
other  commodities.     The  frequent  lofs  of  thofe 
metals    from   vari  )us    accidents    by   fea    and    by 
land,  the  continual  wafte  of  them  in  gilding  and 
plating,   in  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  wear  and 
te;ir  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate  j  require,  in  all 
countries  which  poflcfs  no  mines  of  their  own,  a 
continual  importation,  in  order  to  repair  this  lofs 
and   this  wafte.     The    merchant   importers,    like 
all  odier  merchants,  we  may  believe,  endeavour, 
as  well  as  they  can,  to  fuit  their  occafional  im- 
portations to  what,  they  judge,   is  likely  to  be  the 
immediate   demand.      With  all    their    attention, 
however,   they  fometimes   over-do  the  bufinefs, 
and  fometimes  under-do   it»    When  they  import 
more  bullion  than   is  wanted,  rather  than    incur 
the  riil<  and  trouble  of  exporting  it  again,  they 
are   fometimes   willing  to  fell  a  part  of   it  for 
fomcthing    Ids    than    the   ordinary   or    average 
price.     When,  on  the   other  hand,  they  import 
Ids   than    is   wanted,    they  get   fomething  more 
tlran   this  price.     But  when,  under  all  thofe  oc- 
cafional fluctuations,  the   market  price  either  of 
nold  or  filver  bullion  continues  for  feveral  years 
together  fteadily  and   conflantly,  either  more  or 
lefs  above,  or  more  or  lefs  below  the  mint  price ; 
we  may  be  afllired  that  this  fteady  and  conftant, 
either  fuperiority   or  inferiority  of  price,  is  the 
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cfFcft  of  fomcthing  in  the  (late  of  the  coin,  ^"^^  p. 
which,  at  that  time,  renders  a  certain  quantity  of 
coin  either  of  more  value  or  of  lefs  value  than 
the  precifc  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
contain.  The  conftancy  and  fteadinefs  of  the 
effedl:,  fuppofcs  a  proportionable  conftancy  and 
fteadinefs  in  the  caufe.  •   "^ 

The  money  of  any  particular  country  is,  at 
any  particular  time  and  place,  more  or  lefs  an 
accurate  meafurc  of  value  according  as  the  cur- 
rent coin  is  more  or  kfs  cxa6lly  agreeable  to  its 
ftandard,  or  contains  more  or  lefs  exafllv  the 
precife  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain.  If  in  England,  for  exam- 
ple, forty- four  guineas  and  a  half  contained  ex- 
adlly  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,  or  eleven 
ounces  of  fine  gold  and  one  ounce  of  alloy,  the 
gold  coin  of  England  would  be  as  accurate  a 
meafurc  of  the  aftual  value  of  goods  at  any  par- 
ticular time  and  place  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  admit.  But  if,  by  rubbing  and  wearing, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  generally  contain 
lefs  than  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold ;  the 
diminution,  however,  being  greater  in  fomc 
pieces  than  in  others  j  the  meafure  of  value 
comes  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  fort  of  uncertainty 
to  which  all  other  weights  and  meafures  are  com- 
monly expofed.  As  it  rarely  happens  that  thefe 
are  exaftly  agreeable  to  their  ftandard,  the  mer- 
chant adjufts  the  price  of  his  goods,  as  well  as  he 
can,  not  to  what  thofe  weights  and  meafures 
ought  to  be,  but  to  what,  upon  an  average,  he 
finds  by  experience  they  adually  are.     In  confe- 
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B  0  0  K  quence  of  a  like  dilbrder  in  the  coin,  the  price  of 
goods  comes,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  ad- 
jufted,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver 
which  the  coin  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that 
which,  uprn  an  average,  it  is  found  by  experience 
it aftually  does  contain.  ,u,,.^..^„,,.  ,,...„ ^.,  ,^.[  ,. 
By  the  money-price  of  goods,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
fervai,  I  underftand  always  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  filyer  for  which  they  are  fold,  without 
any  regard  u?  the  denomination  of  the  coin.  Six 
fhillings  and  eight- pence,  for  example,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  1  confider  as  the  fame  mo- 
ney-price with  a  pound  fterling  in  the  prefent 
times  i  becaufe  it  contained,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
judge,  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  filver,     ,• 
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0/  ihe  component  Parts  of  the  Price  of  Commodities, 

IN  that  early  and  rude  (late  of  fociety  which 
precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  ftock  and 
the  appropriation  of  land,  the  proportion  be^ 
twcen  the  quantities  of  labour  neceflary  for  ac- 
quiring different  objcds  feems  to  be  the  only 
circumftance  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  ex- 
changing them  for  one  another.  If  among  a 
nation  of  hunters,  for  example,  it  ufually  cofts 
twice  the  labour  to  kill  a  beaver  which  it  does 

to  kill  a  deer,  one  beaye"  (hould  naturally  ex- 
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change  for  or  be  worth  tv/o  deer.     It  is  natural  c  h^a  p. 
that  what  is  ufuaily  the  produce  of  two  days  or 
two  hours   labour,   fhould  be    worth   double    of 
what  is  ufuaily  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one 
hour's  labour.  '       • — '     >      ' 

If  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  (hould  be  nnore . 
fevere  than  the  other,  fome  allowance  will  natu- 
rally be  made  for  this  fuperior  hardship  -,  and  the 
produce  of  one  hour's  labour  in  the  one  way, 
may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of  two  hours  la- 
bour in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  requires  an 
uncommon  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
the  efteem  which  men  have  for  fuch  talents,  will 
naturally  give  a  value  to  their  produce,  fuperior 
to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time  employed 
about  it.  Such  talents  can  feldom  be  acquired 
but  in  coafequence  of  long  application,  and  the 
fuperior  value  of  their  produce  may  frequently 
be  no  more  than  a  reafonable  compenfation  for 
the  time  and  labour  vvhich  muft  be  fpent  in  ac- 
quiring them.  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety, 
allowances  of  this  kind,  for  fuperior  hardlhip  and 
fuperior  fkill,  are  commonly  made  in  the  wages 
of  labour;  and  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  muft 
probably  have  taken  place  in  its  earlieft  and  rudcft 
period. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  belongs  to  the  labourer  j  and  the  quantity 
of  labour  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or 
producing  any  commodity,  is  the  only  circum- 
iJance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity  of  la- 
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BOO  K  b'our  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchafe,  com-'' 
mand,  or  exchange  for.  lo  .<$^  iicMjIj  --tit  ..vJWMSufj 

As  foon  as  (lock  has  accumulated  in  the  hafrds 
of  particular  perfons,  fome  of  them  will  natur&llf 
employ  it  in  fetting  to  work  induftrious  people,' 
whom  they  will  fupply  with  materials  and  fub- 
fiftence,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  the  fale  of 
their  work,  or  by  what  their  labour  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  materials.  In  exchanging  the  com- 
plete manufadlure  cither  for  money,  for  labour^ 
or  for  other  goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be 
fufficient  to  pay  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
the  wages  of  the  workmen,  fomething  muft  be 
given  for  the  profits  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work  who  hazards  his  ftock  in  this  adventure. 
The  value  which  the  woikmen  add  to  the  mate- 
rials, therefore,  refolves  itfelf  in  this  cafe  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  pays  their  wages,  the 
other  the  profits  of  their  employer  upon  the 
whole  (lock  of  materials  and  wages  which  he 
advanced.  He  could  have  no  intereft  to  employ 
them,  unlefs  he  expefled  from  the  fale  of  their 
work  fomething  more  than  what  was  fufHcient  to 
replace  hib  flock  to  him ;  and  he  could  have  no 
intereft  to  employ  a  great  Hock  rather  tlian  a 
fmall  one,  unlefs  his  profits  were  to  bear  fome  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  (lock. 

The  profits  of  ftock,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  are  only  a  different  name  for  the  wages 
of  a  particular  fort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  in- 
fpeftion  and  diretflion.  They  are,  however,  al- 
togeiher  difFerenr,  are  reguhited  by  quite  differ- 
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fitt   principles,   and    bear  no   proportion    to   the  ^  "  ^  p. 
quantityj  the  hardlhip,  or  the  ingenuity  of  this 
ibppofed     labour     of    infpeftion    and    direftion. 
They  are  regulated   altogether  by   the  value  of 
the  dock  employed,  and  are  greater  or   fmaller 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  ftock.     Let  us 
fuppofe,   for   example,   that    in    fome    particular 
place^  where  the  common  annual  profits  of  ma- 
nufa(?:uring  ftock  are  ten  per  cent,  there  are  two 
different  manufaflures,   in  each  of  which  twenty 
workimen   are   employed    at  the    rate    of   fifteen 
pounds  a  year  each,  or  at  the  expence  of  three 
hundred   a   year  in   each  manufaftory.     Let   os 
fuppofe  too,    that  the   coarfe    materials   annually 
wrought  up  in  the  one  coft  only  leven  hundred 
pounds,  while   the   finer   materials   in   the   other 
coft  feven   thoufand.     The  capital  annually  em- 
ployed in  the  one  will  in  this  cafe  amount  only 
to  one  thoufand  pounds;  whereas  L..dt  employed 
in  the  other  will  amount  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  pounds.     At  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
therefore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  will  expeft 
an    yearly  profit   of  about   one  hundred  pounds 
only  ;  while  that  of  the  other  will  exped  about 
feven    hundred   and  thirty  pounds.     But  though 
their  profits  are  fo  vt.-y  different,  their  labour  of 
infpedlion  and  diredion  i^ay  be  either  altogether 
or  very  nearly  the  fame.     In  many  great  works, 
almoft  the  whole  labour  of  ti:is  kind  is  commit- 
ted  to  fome  principal   clerk.     His   wages    pro- 
perly exprefs  the  value  of  this  labour  of  infpec- 
tion   and   diredion.      Though   in   fettling   them 
fome  regard  is  had  commonly,  not  only  to  his 
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B  o^  o  K  labour  and  fltill,  but  to  the  truft  which  is  re-' 
pofed  in  him,  yrt  they  never  bear  any  regular 
proportion  to  the  capital  of  which  he  ovcrfeps 
the  management  j  and  the  owner  of  this  capital, 
tho;>gh  he  is  thus  dil'charged  of  almoft  all  la-' 
hour,  ftill  expects  that  his  profits  fl^ould  bear  aj 
regular  proportion  to  his  capital.  In  the  pricet 
of  commodities,  therefore,  che  profits  of  ilock 
conftitute  a  component  part  altogether  different 
from  the  wages  of  labour,  and  regulated  by  quite 
different  principles.  -  biV'-lvfr;:*  y^sr  tf% ivA^ai>it 
In  this  ftace  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  does  not  always  belong  to  the  labourer. 
He  mufc  in  moll  cafei;  (hare  it  with  the  owner  of 
the  flock  which  employs  him.  Neither  is  ^he 
quantity  of  labour  commonly  employed  in  ac- 
quiring or  producing  any  commodity,  the  only 
circumftance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity 
which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchafe,  command, 
or  exchange  for.  An  additional  quantity,  it  is 
evident,  mufl  be  due  for  the  profits  of  the  flock 
which  advanced  the  wages  and  furnilhed  the  mate- 
rials of  that  labour,  "r.  to  •<**  ^'»rr  •  hr,^v.  f?ii 
'  As  foon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all  be- 
come private  property,  the  landlords,  like  all 
other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  fowed, 
and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its  natural  produce. 
The  wood  of  the  forefl,  the  goal's  of  the  field, 
and  all  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  which,  when 
land  was  in  common,  cofl  the  labourer  only  the 
trouble  of  gathering  them,  Come  even  to  him, 
to  have  an  additional  price  fixed  upon  them. 
He   mufl  then   pay  for   the    licence   to   gather 
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themj  and  muft  give  up  to  the  landlord  a  portion^  ^^^^  ^' 
of.  what  his  labour  either  collefts  or  produces. 
This  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  price  of  this  portion,  conftitutes  the 
rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  the  greater 
part  of  commodities  makes   a  third  component 

The  real  value  of  all  the  different  component 
parts  of  price,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  meafured 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  can,  each  of 
them,  purch'ife  or  command.  Labour  meafures 
the  value  not  only  of  that  part  of  price  which  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  labour,  but  of  that  which  refoives 
itlelf  into  rent,  and  of  that  which  refoives  itfcif 
into  profit.  ■   «  ^     -  ••      i*    >.,.., 

In  every  fociety  the  price  of  every  commodity 
finally  refoives  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  thofe  three  parts;  and  in  every  improved 
fociety,  all  the  three  enter  more  or  lels,  as  com- 
ponent parts,  into  the  price  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  commodities. 

In  the  price  of  corn,  for  example,  one  part 
pays  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  another  pays  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  the  labourers  and  la- 
bouring cattle  employed  in  producing  it,  and 
the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  Thefc 
three  parts  feem  eitlier  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately to  make  up  the  whole  price  of  corn.  A 
fourth  part,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  necef- 
fary  for  replacing  the  ftock  of  the  farmer,  or  for 
compenfating  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  labouring 
cattle,  and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry.  But 
it  muft  be  confidered  that  the  price  of  any  in- 
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B  o  o  K  ftrument  of  hufbandry,  fuch  as  a  labouring  horfe, 
is  itfelf  made  up  of  the  fame  three  parts  j  the 
rent  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  reared,  the  la- 
bour of  tending  and  rearing  him,  and  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  who  advances  both  the  rent  of  this 
Jand,  and  the  wages  of  this  labour.  Though  the 
price  of  the  corn,  therefore,  may  pay  the  price  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  horfe,  the  whole 
price  ftill  rcfolvcs  itfelf  either  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately into  the  fame  three  parts  of  rent,  labour, 
an-..!  profit. 

In  the  price  of  flour  or  meal  we  muft  add  to 
the  price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller, 
and  the  wages  of  his  fcrvants;  in  the  price  of 
bread,  the  profits  of  the  baker,  and  the  wages 
of  *  fcrvants ;  and  in  the  price  of  both,  the  la- 
bour of  franfporting  the  corn  from  the  houfe  of 
the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller,  and  from  that 
of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  baker,  together  with 
the  profits  of  thofe  who  advance  the  wages  of  that 
labour. 

The  price  of  flax  refolves  itfelf  into  the  fame 
three  parts  as  that  of  corn.  In  the  price  of  linen 
wc  muft  add  to  this  price  the  wages  of  the  flax- 
drefTcrj  of  the  fpinner,  of  the  weaver,  of  the 
bleacher,  &c.  together  with  the  profits  of  their 
refpedivc  employers.        -*'   •      •-  ■    *•  -  ?     -^ 

As  any  particular  commodity  comes  to  be 
more  manufaflured,  that  part  of  the  price  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  v/ages  and  profit,  comes  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  which  refolves  it- 
felf into  rent.  In  the  progrcfs  of  the  manufac- 
ture,  not  only  the  number  of  profits  increafe, 
"'  '  but 
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but  every  fiibfequent  profit  is  greater  than  thee  ha  p. 
foregoing;  becaufe  the  capital  from  which  it  is 
derived  mud  always  be  greater.  The  capital 
which  employs  the  weavers,  for  example,  muft 
be  greater  than  that  which  employs  the  fpin- 
ners ;  becaufe  it  not  only  replaces  that  capital 
with  its  profits,  but  pays,  jefides,  the  wages  of 
the  weavers  5  and  the  profits  muft  always  bear  fome 
proportion  to  the  capital.  ., 

In  the  moft  improved  focieties,  however,  there 
are  always  a  few  commodities  of  which  the  price 
rcfolves  itfelf  into  two  parts  only,  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  (lockj  and  a  ftill 
fmaller  number,  in  which  it  confifts  altogether  in 
the  wages  of  labour.  In  the  price  of  fea-fifh, 
for  example,  one  part  pays  the  labour  of  the 
fifliermen,  and  the  other  the  profits  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  fifliery.  Rent  very  feldom 
makes  any  part  of  it,  though  it  does  fometimes, 
as  I  fliall  (hew  hereafter.  It  is  otherwife, 
at  leaft  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in 
river  fifiieries.  A  falmon  fifhcry  pays  a  rent, 
and  rent,  though  it  cannot  well  be  called  the 
rent  of  land,  makes  a  part  of  the  price  of  a  fal- 
mon as  we'll  as  wages  and  profit.  In  fome  parts 
of  Scotland  a  few  poor  people  make  a  trade  of 
gathering,  along  the  fea-lhore,  thofe  little  va- 
riegated ftones  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotch  Pebbles.  The  price  which  is  paid  to 
them  by  the  ftone-cutter  is  altogether  the  wages 
of  their  labour  ,  neither  rent  nor  profit  make  any 
part  of  it. 
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But  the  whole  price  of  any  commodity  muft 
ftill  finally  refolve  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other, 
or  all  of  thofe  three  parts  j  as  whatever  part  of  \t 
remains  after  paying  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the 
price  of  the  whole  labour  employed  in  raifing,  ma- 
nufadluring,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  mud  ne- 
(JefTarily  be  profit  to  fbmebody. 

As  the  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  every' 
particular  commodity,  taken  feparately,  refolves 
itfelf  into  for""  one  or  other,  or  all  of  thofe  three 
parts ;  fo  that  of  all  the  commoJiries  which  com- 
pofe  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of 
every  country,  taken  complexly,  muft  refolve 
itfelf  into  the  fuTie  three  parts,  and  be  parcelled 
Out  among  different  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
cither  as  the  wages  of  their  labour,  the  profits  of 
their  (lock,  or  the  rent  of  their  land.  The  whole 
of  what  is  annually  either  colleded  or  produced 
by  the  labour  of  every  fociecy,  or  what  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this 
manner  originally  diftributed  among  fome  of  its 
different  members.  Wages,  profit,  and  rent, 
are  the  three  original  fources  of  all  revenue  as 
well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value.  All  other 
revenue  is  ultimately  derived  from  fome  one  or 
other  of  thefe.  '    "' 

Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fund 
which  is  his  own,  mufl;  draw  it  either  from  his 
labour,  from  his  (lock,  or  from  his  land.  The 
revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wages. 
That  derived  from  (lock,  by  the  perfon  who 
manages  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit.  Thac 
derived  from  it  by  the  perfon  who  does  not  em- 
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ploy  it  himfelf,  but  lends  it  to  another,  is  called  chap. 
the  intereft  or  tlie  ufe  of  money.  It  is  the  com- 
penFdtion  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  '-nder^ 
for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  oppcrtvjnity  of 
making  by  the  ufe  of  the  mc  v.  Part  of  that 
profit  naturally  belongs  to  the  borrower,  who  runs 
the  rifk  and  takes  the  trouble  of  ennploying  it; 
and  part  to  the  lender,  who  affords  him  the  op- 
portunity of  making  this  profit.  The  intereft  of 
money  h  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which,  if 
it  is  not  paid  from  the  profit  whicli  is  made  by 
the  ufe  of  the  money,  mult  be  paid  from  fome 
other  fource  of  revenue,  unlcfs  perhaps  the  bor- 
rower is  a  fpendthrift,  who  contradts  a  fecond 
debt  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  firft.  The 
revenue  which  proceeds  altogether  from  land,  is 
called  rent,  and  belongs  to  the  landlord.  The 
revenue  of  the  farmer  is  derived  partly  from  his 
labour,  and  partly  from  his  ftock.  To  him, 
iand  is  only  the  inftrument  which  enables  him  to 
eara  the  wages  of  this  labour,  and  to  make  the 
profits  of  this  ftock.  All  taxes,  and  all  the  e- 
venue  which  is  founded  upon  them,  all  falarl.s, 
penfions,  and  annuities  of  every  kind,  are  'ulti- 
mately derived  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  original  fources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid 
cither  immediately  or  mediately  from  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  or  the  rent  of 
land, 

WiTEN  thofe  three  different  forts  of  revenue 
belong  to  different  perfons,  they  are  readily  d.f- 
tinguillH-dj    but  when  they  belong  to  the  fame 
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BOOK  they  are  fomctimes  c6nfounded  with  one  anotiier, 
at  lead  in  conrimon  language*^.,  ,.    >.. 

A  CEiJTLEMAN  wl»^  (jiiccis  z  part  of  his  own 
cftatc,  after  paying  the  cxpcnce  of  cultivation, 
Ihould  gain  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and 
the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  denomi- 
nate, however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and  thus 
confound'?  rent  with  profit,  at  lead  in  common 
language.  The  greater  part  of  our  North  Ame- 
rican and  Weft  Indian  planters  are  in  this  fitaa- 
tion.  They  farm,  the  greater  part  of  them,  their 
own  eftaces,  and  accordingly  we  feldom  hear  of 
the  rent  of  a  plantation,  but  frequently  of  its 
profit.    -     '  •  .   .  ',,:■.        .        r.    ,     ■ 

Common'  farmers  feldom  employ  any  overfeer 
to  dire«5l  the  general  operations  of  the  farm. 
They  generally  too  work  a  good  deal  with  their 
own  hands,  as  ploughmen,  harrowers,  ^c.  What 
remains  of  the  cro^),  after  paying  the  rent,  there- 
fore, fhould  not  only  replace  to  them  their  (lock 
employed  in  Coluvation,  together  with  its  ordi- 
nary profits,  but  pay  them  the  wages  which  are 
due  to  them,  both  as  labourers  and  overfcers. 
Whatever  remains,  however,  after  paying  the 
rent  and  keeping  up  the  ftock,  is  called  profit. 
But  wages  evidently  make  a  part  of  it.  The 
farmer,  by  faving  thefc  wages,  muft  neceflarily 
gain  them.  Wages,  therefore,  are  in  this  cafe 
confounded  with  profit.  .       , 

Ax  independent  manufacturer,  who  has  ftock 
enough  both  to  purchafe  materials,  and  to  main- 
tain himfelf  till  he  can  carry  his  work  to  market, 
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^  Ol^  >  J  gain  both  the  wpges  of  a  journeyiTian  who  ^  "  "^  **• 

V  J  • 

works  unrJer  a  mafter,  and  the  profit  which  that 
mafter  makes  by  the  fale  of  that  journeyman's 
work,  11  is  whole  gains,  however,  are  com- 
monly called  profit,  and  wages  are,  in  this  cafe 
too,  confounded  with  profit. 

A  GARDENER  who  cultivatcs   his  Dwn  garden 
with  his  own  handsj  unites  in  his  own  ye-         ' 
three    different    charafters,    of  landlord,    fa 
and  labourer.      His    produce,    therefore 
pay  him  the  rent  of  the  firft,   the  profit  o 
fecond,  and  the  wages  of  the  third.     The  wiioie, 
however,  is  commonly  confidered  as  the  earnings 
of  his  labour.     Both  rent  and  profit  are,  in  this 
cafe,  confounded  with  wages. 

As  in  a  civilized  country  there  are  but  few 
commodities  of  which  the  exchangeable  value 
arifes  from  labour  only,  rent  and  profit  contri- 
buting largely  to  that  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
them,  fo  the  annual  produce  of  its  labour  will 
always  be  fufficient  to  purchafe  or  command  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  what  was 
employed  in  raifing,  preparing,  and  bringing 
that  produce  to  market.  If  the  fociety  were  an- 
nually to  employ  all  the  labour  which  it  can 
annually  purchafe,  as  the  quantity  of  labour 
would  encreafe  greatly  every  year,  fo  the  produce 
of  every  fucceeding  year  would  be  of  vaftly  greater 
value  than  that  of  the  foregoing.  But  there  is 
no  country  in  which  the  whole  annual  produce  is 
employed  in  maintaining  the  induftrious.  The 
idle  every  where  confume  a  great  part  of  it  j  and 
according  to  the  dilFerent  proportions   in  whicli 
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B  0  0  K  it  is  annually  divided  between  thofc  two  different 
V     ,      f^rri^rc  of  people,    its  ordinary  or  average  value 
muft  cither   annually   increafe,    or  diminifh,    or 
S  continue  the  fanie  from  one  year  to  another. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  the  natural  and  Markit  Price  of  Commodities  J  i^^ 

THERE  is  in  every  fociety  or  neighbour- 
hood an  ordinary  or  average  rate  both  of 
wages  and  profit  in  every  different  employment 
of  labour  and  flock.  This  rate  is  naturally  re- 
gulated, as  I  fhall  fhow  hereafter,  partly  by  the 
general  circumftances  of  the  fociety,  their  riches 
or  poverty,  their  advancing,  ftatic.iary,  or  de- 
clining condition;  and  partly  by  the  particular 
nature  of  each  employment.  Mvs* 

There  is  likewrfe  in  every  fociety  or  nerglr- 
bourhood  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  rent, 
which  is  regulated  too,  as  I  fhall  fhow  hereafter, 
partly  by  the  general  circumftances  of  the  fociety 
or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  land  is  fituated,  and 
partly  by  the  natural  or  improved  fertility  of  the 
land.  4:. 

These  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be  called  . 
the  natural  rates  of  wages,    profit,    and  rent,  at 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  commonly  pre- 
vail.  - 

'  WiiEM  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither 

more  nor  lefs  than  what  is  fufi^cnt  to  pay  the 

'•''     ^       •    '  i^f  ■  "    .^       .rem 
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rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  ^  h^a  p. 
the  profits  of  the  (lock  employed  in  raifing,  pre- 
paring, and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to 
their  natural  rates,   the  comnnodity   is  then  fold 
for  what  may  be  called  its  natural  price.  1  v 

&  The  commodity  is  then  Ibid  precilely  for  what 
it  is  worth,  or  for  what  it  really  cofts  the  perfon 
who  brings  it  to  market ;  for  though  in  commoa 
language  what  is  called  the  prime  coft  of  any 
commodity  does  not  comprehend  the  profit  of 
the  perfon  who  is  to  fell  it  again,  yet  if  he  fells 
it  at  a  price  which  does  not  allow  him  the  ordi« 
nary  rate  of  profit  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  is 
evidently  a  lolei*  by  the  trade ;  fince  by  employ- 
ing his  (lock  in  fome  other  way  he  might  have 
made  that  profit.    His  profit,  befides,  is  his  re- 
venue, the  proper  fund  of  his   fubfiftence.     As, 
while  he  is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods  to 
market,  he  advances  to  his  workmen  their  wages, 
or  their  fubfiftence  j  fo  he  advances  to  himfelf, 
in  the  fame  manner,  his  own  fubfiftence,  which 
is  generally  fuitable  to  the  profit  which  he  may 
rcafonably  expe6b  from  the  fale  of  his   goods. 
Unlefs  they  yield  him  this  profit,  therefore,  they 
do  not  repay  him  what  they  may  very  properly 
be  faid  to  have  really  coft  him. 

Though  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves 
him  this  profit,  is  not  always  the  loweft  at  which 
a  dealer  may  fometimes  fell  his  goods,  it  is  the 
loweft  at  which  he  is  likely  to  fell  them  for  any 
confidecable  time ;  at  leaft  where  there  is  perfedt 
liberty,  or  where  he  may  change  his  trade  as  often 
as  he  pleafes,  ,  ,  ^ 

^        G  2  The 
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The  adlual  price  at'  which  any  commodity  is 
commonly  fold  is  called  its  market  price.  It  may 
either  be  above,  or  below,  or  exaftly  the  fame 
with  its  natural  price. 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  com- 
modity is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  which  is  adbually  brought  to  market,  and 
the  demand  of  tKofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  labour,  and  profit,  whic|i  muft 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Such 
people  may  be  called  the  efftdtual  demanders, 
and  their  demand  the  cffedluaJ  demand ;  lince  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  efFeduate  the  bringing  of 
the  commodity  to  market.  It  is  different  from 
the  abfolute  demand.  A  very  poor  man  may  be 
faid  in  fome  fenfe  to  have  a  demand  for  a  coach 
and  fix }  he  might  like  to  have  it ;  but  his  demand 
is  not  an  effedual  demand,  as  the  commodity  can 
never  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  fatisfy  it. 

When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  which 
is  brought  to  market  falls  fliort  ^he  effeftual 
dcrpand,  all  thofe  who  are  willing  v-  ^ay  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  muft 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither,  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  with  the  quantity  which  they  want.  Rather 
than  want  it  altogether,  fome  of  them  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  more.  A  competition  will  immedi- 
ately begin  among  them,  and  the  market  price 
will  rife  more  or  lefs  above  the  natural  price,  ac- 
cording as  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  deficiency, 
or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the  competi- 
tors, happen  to  animate  more  or  kfs  the  eagernefs 
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of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  of  equal  chap. 
wealth  and  luxury  the  fame  deficiency  will  gene- 
rally occafion  a  more  or  lefs  eager  competition,  , 
according  as  the  acquifition  of  the  commodity 
happens  to  be  of  more  or  lefs  importance  to 
them.  Hence  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life  during  the  blockade  of  a  town  or 

in.a  famine.     ,..^-iy  ■■:^.,^.:  :.;:^:,tv,     i  -■v-^-.r:-:,  -•> 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds  , 
the  effeflual  demand,   it  cannot  be   all  fold   to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  value  of 
the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  muft  be  paid 
in  order  to  bring  it  thither.     Some  part  mufl  be 
fold  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  lefs,  and  the 
low  price  which  they  give  for  it  muft  reduce  the 
price  of  the  whole.     The  market  price  will  fink 
more  or  lefs  below  the  natural  price,  according 
as  the  greatnefs  of  the  excefs  increafes  more  or 
lefs  the  competition  of  the  fellers,  or  according 
as  it  happens   to  be  more  or  lefs  important   to 
them  to  get   immediately  rid   of   the  commo- 
dity.     The  fame  excefs  in  the   importation   of 
perifhable,   will  occafion   a   much  greater  com- 
petition  than  in  that  of  durable    commodities ; 
in  the  importation  of  oranges,  for  example,  than 
Tn  that  of  old  iron. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  juft 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  efieftual  demand  and  no 
more,  the  market  price  naturally  comes  to  be 
either  exa^ly,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  of, 
the  fame  with  the  natural  price.  The  whole 
quantity  upon  hand  can  be  difpofed  of  for  this 
price,  and  cannot  be  difpofed  of  for  more.    The 
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BOOK  competition  of  the  different  dealers  obliges  them 
all  to  accept  of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige 
them  to  accept  of  Icfs. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to 
market  naturally  fuits  itfelf  to  the  effedtual  de- 
mand. It  is  the  intereft  of  all  thofe  who  employ 
their  land,  labour,  or  ftock,  in  bringing  any 
commodity  to  market,  that  the  cjuantity  never  • 
Ihould  exceed  the  effecflual  demand  i  and  it  is  the 
jnterell  of  all  other  people  that  it  never  Ihould 
fall  fhort  of  that  demand.    ;:^"   '  .v    .     <^ 

If  at  any  time  it  exceeds  the  effeflual  demand, 
fome  of  the  connponent  parts  of  its  price  muft 
be  paid  below  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is  rent, 
the  intercH:  of  the  landlords  will  immediately 
prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  landj 
and  if  it  is  wages  or  profit,  the  intereft  of  the 
labourers  in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  their  employers 
in  the  other,  wjll  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a 
part  of  their  labour  or  Itopk  from  this  employ- 
ment. The  quantity  brought  to  market  will 
foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
cffc(5lual  demand.  All  the  different  parts  of  its 
price  will  rjfe  to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole 
price  to  its  natural  price. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  Ihould  at  any  time  fall  Ihort  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  fome  of  the  component  parts  of  its 
price  muft  rife  above  their  natural  rate,  If  it  is 
rent,  the  intereft  of  all  other  landlords  will  na- 
prally  prompt  them  to  prepare  more  land  for 
^he  raifing  of  this  commodity  j  if  it  is  wages  or 
profit^    the   intereft  qf  all  other   labourers    and 
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dealers  will  foon  prompt  them  to  employ  more  ^  ^,^  **• 
labour  and  ftock  in  preparing  and  bringing  it  to 
market.  The  quantity  brought  thither  will  foon 
be  fufHcient  to  fupply  the  effeflual  demand.  AH 
the  different  parts  of  its  price  will  foon  fink 
to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its 
natural  price. 

The  natural  price,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities are  continually  gravitating.  Different 
accidents  may  fometimes  keep  them  fufpended  a 
good  deal  above  it,  and  fometimes  force  them 
down  even  fomewhat  below  it.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  obHacles  which  hinder  them  from 
fettling  in  this  center  of  repofe  and  continuance, 
they  are  conftantly  tending  towards  it. 

The  whole  quantity  of  induflry  annually  em- 
ployed in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to 
market,  naturally  fuits  itfelf  in  this  manner  to 
the  efFedual  demand.  It  naturally  aims  at  bring- 
ing always .  that  precife  quantity  thither  which 
may  be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  no  more  than 
fupply,  that  demand. 

But  in  fome  employments  the  fame  quantity 
of  induflry  will  in  different  years  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  commodities ;  while  in 
others  it  will  produce  always  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame.  The  fame  number  of  labourers 
in  hufbandry  will,  in  different  years,  produce 
very  different  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hops, 
&c.  But  the  fame  number  of  fpinners  and 
weavers  will  every  year  produce  the  fame  or  very 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of   linen  and  woollen 
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B  o^o  K  cloth.     It  is  only  the  average  produce  of  the  one 
fpecies  of  induflry  which  can  be   fuited  in  any 
refpe(5l  to  the  efFetftual  demand  ;  and  as  its  adtual 
produce  is  frequently  much  greater  and  frequently 
much  lefs  than  its  average  produce,  the  quantity 
of  the  commodities  brought  to  market  will  (bme- 
times  exceed  a  good  deal,  and  fomctimes  fall  Ihort 
a   good  deal    of   the   cffedual   demand.      Even 
though  that  demand  therefore  fhould  continue  al- 
ways the  fame,  their  market  price  will  be  liable  to 
great  fludluations,  will  fometimes  fall  a  good  deal 
bslow,  and  fometimes  rife  a  good  deal  above,  their 
natural  price.     In  the  other  fpecies  of  induftry, 
the  produce  of  equal  quantities  of  labour  being 
always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  it  can 
be  more  exaftly  fuited  to  the  efFeftual  demand. 
While  t  i?t  demand  continues  the  fame,  therefore, 
the  market  price  of  the  commodities  is  likely  to 
do  fo  too,  and  to  be  either  altogether,  or  as  nearly 
as  can  be  judged  of,  the  fame  with  the  natural 
price.     That  the  price  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
is  liable  neither  to  fuch  frequent  nor  to  fuch  great 
variations  as  the  price  of  corn,  every  man's  ex- 
perience will  inform  him.     The  price  of  the  one 
fpecies  of  commodities  varies  only  with  the  vari- 
ations in  the  demand :  That  of  the  other  varies 
not  only  with  the  variations  in  the  demand,  but 
with  the  much  greater  and  more  frequent  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  what  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket in  order  to  fupply  that  demand. 

The  occafional  and  temporary  Bu^uations  in 
the  market  price  of  any  commodity  fall  chiefly 
upon  thofe  parts  of  its  price  which  rcfolve  them- 
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fclvcs   into  wages  and  profit.    That  part  which  °  ^^^  **• 
rcfolves  icfclf  into  rent  is  lefs  affefted   by  them. 
A  rent  certain  in  money  is   not  in  the  lead  af- 
fefted  by  them  either  in  its  rate  or  in  its  value. 
A  rent  which  confifts  cither  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion or  in  a  certain  quantity  of  the  rude  produce, 
is  no  doubt  afFefted  in  its  yearly  value  by  all  the 
occafional     and    temporary    fluctuations    in    the 
market  price  of  that  rude  produce  j  but  it  is  fel- 
dom  afFefted   by   them   in   its  yearly  rate.      In 
fettling  the  terms  of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  and 
farmer  endeavour,   according  to  their  beft  judg- 
ment, to  adjuft  that  rate,  not  to   the  temporary 
and  occafional,   but  to  the  average  and  ordinary 
price  of  the  produce. 

Such    fluftuations   afFe£l;   both   the  value  and 
the  rate  cither  of  wages  or  of  profit,    according 
as  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over-ftocked 
or    under- ftocktd    with   commodities  or  with  la- 
bour ;  with  work  done,  or  with  work  to  be  done. 
A   public   mourning   raifes   the   price   of  black 
cloth    (with  which  the  market  is  almod  always 
under-docked   upon   fuch   occafions),   and   aug- 
ments  the  profits  of  the  merchants  wh(    ;.ofiefs 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  it.     It  has  no  cfFeft 
upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers.     The  market  is 
under-ftocked  with  commodities,  not  with  labour ; 
with  work  done,  not  with  work  to  be  done.'    It 
raifes    the    wages    of  journeymen   taylors.     The 
market  is  here  under-ftocked  with  labour.    There 
is  an  cfFedual  demand  for  mor^  labour,  for  more 
work    to   be   done   than   can    be  had.     It  finks 
the  price  of  coloured  fiiks  and  cloths,  and  there- 
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■  0  0K.()y  reduces  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who 
have  any  confiderable  quantity  of  them  upon 
hand.  It  finks  too  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  preparing  fuch  commodities,  for 
which  all  demand  is  Hopped  for  fix  months, 
perhaps  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  market  is  here 
over-Aocked  both  with  cocnmodities  and  with  la- 
hour. 

But  though  the  market  price  of  every  parti- 
cular commodity  is  in  this  manner  continually 
gravitating,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  towards  the  na- 
tural price,  yet  fometimes  particular  accidents, 
fometimes  natural  caufes,  and  fometimes  parti- 
cular regulations  of  police,  may,  in  many  com- 
modities, keep  up  the  market  price,  for  a  long 
time  together,  a  good  deal  above  the  natural 
price. 

When  by  an  increafe  in  the  effeftual  demand, 
the  market  price  of  fome  particular  commodity 
happens  to  rife  a  good  deal  above  the  natural 
price,  thofe  who  employ  their  (locks  in  fupply- 
ing  that  market  are  generally  careful  to  conceal 
this  change.  If  it  was  commonly  known,  their 
great  profit  would  tempt  fo  many  new  rivals  to 
employ  their  (locks'  in  the  fame  way,  that,  the 
cfl?e(5lual  demand  being  fully  fupplied,  the  market 
price  would  foon  be  reduced  to  the  natural  price, 
and  perhaps  for  fome  time  even  below  it.  If  the 
market  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  reffdence 
of  thofe  who  fupply  it,  they  may  fometimes  be 
able  to  keep  the  fecret  for  feveral  years  together, 
and  may  fo  long  enjoy  their  extraordinary  profits 
without  any  new  rivals,  3ccrct$  of  this  kind* 
"    '     '  '  however. 
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however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  can  feldom 
be  long  kept ;  and  the  extraordinary  proBc  can 
lad  very  little  longer  than  they  are  kept. 

Secrets  in  manufaftures  are  capable  of  being 
longer  kept  than  fecrets  in  trade.  A  dyer  who 
has  found  the  means  of  producing  a  particular 
colour  with  materials  which  cod  only  half  the 
price  of  thofe  commonly  made  ufc  of,  may,  with 
good  management,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his 
difcovery  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  even  leave  it 
as  a  legacy  to  his  poderity.  His  extraordinary 
gains  arife  from  the  high  price  which  is  paid  for 
his  private  labour.  They  properly  confid  in  the 
high  wages  of  that  labour.  But  as  they  are  re- 
peated upon  every  part  of  his  (lock,  and  as  their 
whole  amount  bears,  upon  that  account,  a  regu- 
lar proportion  to  it,  they  are  commonly  coafi^ 
dered  as  extraordinary  profits  of  (lock. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effe6ts  of  particular  accidents,  of 
which,  however,  the  operation  may  fometimea 
lad  for  many  years  together. 

.Some  natural  produ6tions  require  fuch  a  fingu- 
larity  of  foil  and  fituation,  that  all  the  land  in  a 
great  country,  which  is  fit  for  producing  them, 
may  not  be  fufHcient  to  fupply  the  effeflual 
demand.  The  whole  quantity  brought  to  mar- 
ket, therefore,  may  be  difpofed  of  to  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  give  more  than  what  is  fufHcient 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land  which  produced  them^ 
together  with  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the 
profits  of  the  dock  which  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring and  bringing  them  co  market^  according 
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B  0^0  K  to  their  natural  rates.  •  Such  commodities  may 
continue  for  whole  centuries  together  to  be  fold  at 
this  high  price ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  refolves 
itfelf  into  the  rent  of  land  is  in  this  cafe  the  part 
which  is  generally  paid  above  its  natural  rate. 
The  rent  of  the  land  which  affords  fuch  fingu- 
lar  and  efteemed  proiiudtions,  like  the  rent  of 
fome  vineyards  in  France  of  a  peculiarly  hap- 
py foil  and  fituation,  bears  no  regular  propor- 
tion to  the  rent  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well -cultivated  land  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  flock  employed  in  bringing  fuch  com- 
modi,ties  to  market,  on  the  contrary,  are  feldom 
out  of  their  natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  the 
other  employments  of  labour  and  (lock  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  efFefl  of  natural  caufes  which  may 
hinder  the  effedual  demand  from  ever  being 
fully  fupplied,  and  which  may  continue,  there- 
fore, to  operate  for  ever. 

A  MONOPOLY  granted  either  to  an  individual 
or  to  a  trading  company  has  the  fame  e0e(5l  as  a 
fecret  in  trade  or  manufadures.  The  monopo- 
lifts,  by  keeping  the  market  conftantly  under- 
ftockcd,  by  never  fully  fupplying  the  effedual 
demand,  fell  their  commodities  much  above  the 
natural  price,  and  raife  their  emoluments,  whe- 
ther they  conHft  in  wages  or  profit,  greatly  above 
their  natural  rate. 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occafion 
the  highcH  which  can  be  got.    The  natural  price. 
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or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on  the  contrary,  ^  y,f  **• 
is  the  lowed  which  can  be  taken,  not  upon  every 
^occafion  indeed,  but  for  any  confiderablc  time 
together.  The  one  is  upon  every  occafion  the 
highcft  which  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  buyers, 
or  wMch,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  will  confent  to 
give:  The  other  is  the  lowed  which  the  fellers 
can  comnnonly  afford  to  take,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continue  their  buHnefs. 

The  exclufivc  privileges  of  corporations,  da- 
tutes  of  apprenticelhip,  and  all  thofe  laws  which 
redrain,  in  particular  employments,  the  compe- 
tition to  a  (mailer  number  than  might  otherwiie 
go  into  them,  have  the  fame  tendency,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree.  They  are  a  fort  of  enlarged 
monopolies,  and  may  frequently,  for  ages  toge- 
ther, and  in  whole  clades  of  employments,  keep 
up  the  market  price  of  particular  commodities 
above  the  natural  price,  and  maintain  both  the 
wages  of  ths  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  dock 
employed  about  them  fomewhat  above  their  na- 
tural rate.        .    ^ 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  may 
lad  as  long  as  the  regulations  of  police  which  give 
occafion  to  them.     "'  .r. . 

The  market  price  of  any  particular  commo- 
dity, though  ic  may  continue  long  above,  can 
feldom  continue  long  below,  its  natural  price. 
Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  below  the  natural 
rate,  the  perfons  whofe  incered  it  afFefled  would 
immediately  feel  the  lofs,  and  would  immediately 
withdraw  either  fo  much  land,  or  fo  much  la- 
bour,  or  fo  much  dock,    fjom  being  employed 
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B  o  o  K  about  It,  that  the  quarttity  brought  to  market 
would  foon  be  no  more  than  fufRcient  to  fupply  the 
efFeAual  demand.  Its  market  price,  therefore, 
would  foon  rife  to  the  natural  price.  This  at 
Icaft  would  be  the  cafe  where  there  was  perfeft 
liberty. 

The  fame  ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip  dnd  other 
corporation  laws  indeed,    which,  when  a  manu- 
fadlure  is  in  profperity,  enable  the  workman  to 
raife  his  wages  ?.  good  deal   above  their  natural 
rate,  fometimes  oblige  him,  when  it  decays,   to 
let  them  down  a  good  deal  below  it.     As  in   the 
one  cafe  they  exclude  many  people  from  his  em- 
ployment, (o  in  the  other  they  exclude  him  from 
many  employments.     The  effed  of  fuch  regula* 
tions,  however,  is  not  near  fo  durable  in  finking 
the  workman's  wages  below,  as  in  railing  them 
above,  their  natural  rate.     Their  operation  in  the 
one  way  may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  m 
the  other  it  can  la(l  no  longer  than  the  lives  of 
ibme  of  the  workmen  who  were  bred  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  time  of  its  profperity.      When  they 
are  gone,    the  number  of  thofe   who  are   after- 
wards  educated    to    the  trade   will  naturally  fuit 
itfelf  to   the  effedual  demand.     The  police  muft 
be  as  viohnt  as  that  of  Indoftan  or  anticnt  Egypt 
(where  every  man   was  bound  by  ?.  principle  of 
religion   to  follow   the  occupation  of  his  father> 
and    was    fuppofed   to    commit   the  mod  horrid 
facrilege  if  he  changed  it  for  another),  which  can 
in   any  .pftfticular   employment,    and  for  feveral 
generations   together,    fink  cither  the   wages   of 
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Tttis  is  all  that  I  think  neceflary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  at  prefent  concerning  the  deviations,  whe- 
ther occafional  or  permanent,  of  the  market 
price  of  commodities  from  the  natural  price. 

The  natural  price  itfelf  varies  with  the  na- 
tural rate  of  each  of  its  component  parts,  of 
wages,  profit,  and  rent;  and  in  every  fociety 
this  rate  varies  according  to  their  circumftances, 
according  to  their  riches  or  poverty,  their  ad- 
vancing, ftationary,  or  declining  condition.  I 
fhall,  in  the  four  following  chapters,  endeavour 
to  explain,  as  fully  nr4  diftinftly  as  I  can,  the 
caufes  of  thofe  different  <^ariations. 

First,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are 
the  circumftances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  what  manner  thofe  cir- 
cumftances are  afFeded  by  the  riches  or  poverty, 
by  the  advancing,  ftationary,  or  declining  ftatc 
of  the  fociety. 

Secondly,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  (how  what  are 
the  circumftances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  in  what  manner  too  tliofe  cir- 
cumftances are  affe<5ted  by  the  like  variations  in 
the  ftatc  of  the  fociety. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very 
difi^erent  in  the  difl^erent  employments  of  labour 
and  ftock ;  yet  a  certain  proportion  feems  com- 
monly to  take  place  between  both  the  pecuniary 
wages  in  all  the  different  employments  of  labour, 
and  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the  different  em- 
ployments  of   ftock.      This  proportion. 
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B  o^o  K  appear  hereafter,  depends  partly  upon  the '  nature 
of  the  different  employments,  and  pardy  upon 
the  different  laws  and  policy  of  the  fociety  in 
vvhich  they  are  carried  on.  But  though  in  many 
refpedls  dependent  upon  the  laws  and  policy, 
this  proportion  feems  to  be  little  affeded  by  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  that  fociety  i  by  its  advan- 
cing, (lationary,  or  declining  condition ;  but  to 
remain  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
thofe  different  dates.  I  (hall,  in  the  third  place, 
endeavour  to  explain  all  the  different  circum> 
ftances  which  regulate  this  proportion, .     '         .• 

In  the  fourth  and  laft  place,  I  Ihall  endeavour 
to  ihow  what  are  the  circumftanccs  which  regulate 
the  rent  of  land,  and  which  either  raife  or  lower 
the  real  price  of  all  the  different  fubftances  which 
it  produces.       ,     .      ,  .    - 


CHAP.    VIII. 

0/  the  IVages  of  Labour, 

TH  £  produce  of  labour  conllitutes  the  na- 
tural recompence  or  wages  of  labour. 
Ivi  that  original  (late  of  things,  which  pre- 
cedes both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the 
accumulation  of  (lock,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  belongs  to  the  labourer.  He  has  neither 
landlord  nor  mafter  to  (hare  with  him. 

Had  this  ftate  continued,  the  wages  of  labour 

would  have  augmented  with  all  thofe  improve- 

7  ments 
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-tttentSi  in  its -prodM6tive  powers,  to  which  the^JJAP. 
a.divrfioiv  '  labour  gives  occafion.  All  things 
^  would,  g'^JMaJly  have  become  cheaper.  They 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  fmaller  quan- 
3^!tity  of  labour;  and  as  the  Commodities  pro- 
,!  duccd  by  equal  quantities  of  labour  would  natu- 
-  rally  in  this  ftate  of  things  be  exchanged  for 
-I one  another,  they  would  have  been  pu: chafed 
.« jikewifc    with   the   produce   of  a   fmaller  quan- 

s^tity. 

But   though    all   things  would  have   become 
,  cheaper   in    reality,    in   appearance  many  things 
r  might  have  become  dearer  than  before,  or  have 
been  exchanged   for  a  greater  quantity  of  oti?er 
3. goods.     Ltt  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the 
.greater     part     of   employments   the    produi^ive 
-j  powers  of  labour  had  been  impraved  to  tenfold, 
.  or  that  a  4^y's  labour  could  produce  ten  times 
;,;ihe  quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  origi- 
nally i    but  that  in  a  particular  employment  they 
;^  had  b^^en.  irnproved  only  to  double,   or  that  a 
■jl  5J*y*?  labour  could  produce  only  twice  the  quan- 
2!  tity  of  w^rk  which  it  had  done  before.     In  cx- 
P^  changing  the  produce  of  a  day's  labour  in  the 
^.  greater  part  of  employments,  for  that  of  a  day's 
^Jabour  in  this  particular  one,  ten  times  the  ori- 
^  ginal  quantity  of  work  in  them  would  purchafe 
p  only  twice   the    original    quantity  in    it.       Any 
p  particular    quantity    in    it,    therefore,    a   pound 
.  weight,    for   example,    would  appear   to  be   five 
times  dearer  than    before.      In  reality,  however, 
?  it  would   be  twice  as  cheap.       Though   it  re- 
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BOOK  purchafc  it,  it  would  require  only  half  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  cither  to  purchafc  or  to  produce 
it.  The  acquifition,  therefore,  would  be  twice 
as  cafy  as  before.  j    ■    - 

But  this  original  ftate  of  things,  in  which  the 
labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
labour,  could  not  laft  beyond  the  firft  introduc- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  {lock.  It  was  at  an  end,  therefore^ 
long  before  the  mod  confiderable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour, 
and  it  would  be  to  no  purpofc  to  trace  further 
what  might  have  been  its  efFe^s  upon  the  recom-< 
pence  or  wages  of  labour. 

As  foon  as  land  becomes  private  property,  the 
landlord  demands  a  fhare  of  almofl:  all  the  pro- 
duce which  the  labourer  can  either  raife,  or  col- 
led from  it.  His  rent  makes  the  firft  deduc- 
tion from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is 
employed  upon  land.  * 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  perfon  who  tills 
the  ground  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  himfelf 
till  he  reaps  the  harveft.  His  maintenance  is 
generally  advanced  to  him  from  the  dock  of  a 
maftcr,  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  and  who 
would  have  no  intereft  to  employ  him,  unlefs  he 
was  to  fhare  in  the  produce  of  his  labour,  or  un- 
lefs his  flock  was  to  be  replaced  to  him  with  a 
profit.  This  profit  makes  a  fecond  dedudion 
from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is  em- 
ployed upon  land. 

The   produce  of  almofl   all  other  labour  i^ 
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and  manufaftures  the  greater  part  of  the  work-  c  h^  a  p. 
men  ftand  in  need  of  a  mailer  to  advance  them 
the  materials  of  their  work,  and  their  wages  and 
maintenance  till  it  be  completed.  He  (hares 
in  the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  in  the  value 
which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
beftowed ;  and  in  this  (hare  confifts  his  profit. 

It  fomctimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a  (ingle 
independent  workman  has  (lock  fufficient  both 
to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  to 
maintain  himfelf  till  it  be  completed.  He  is 
both  mafter  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole  value 
which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
beftowed.  It  includes  what  are  ufually  two 
diftinft  revenues,  belonging  to  two  diftinft  per- 
fons,  the  profits  of  ftock,  and  the  wages  of  la- 
bour.    -'■^-  --' 

Such  ca(es,  however,  are  not  very  frequent, 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  twenty  workmen 
ferve  under  a  matter  for  one  that  is  independent ; 
and  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  under- 
stood to  be,  what  they  ufually  are,  when  the 
labourer  is  one  perfon,  and  the  owner  of  the 
ftock  which  employs  him  another. 

What  are  the  common  wages  of  labour,  de- 
pends every  where  upon  the  contraft  ufually 
made  between  thofe  two  parties,  whofe  interefts 
are  by  no  means  the  fame.  The  workmen  dcfirc 
to  get  as  much,  the  mailers  to  give  as  little  as 
polTible.  The  former  are  difpofed  to  combine  in 
order  to  raife,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower  the 
wages  of  labour. 
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It  is   not,  however,  difficult  to  forefec  whiefr 
1.      of  the  two  parlies  muft,  upon  all  ordinary  occa^ 
fions,    have   the  advantage   in   the  difpute,  and 
.  force    the   other    into  a  compliance    with    their 
:  terms.      The   mailers,  being,  fewer  in   number,, 
.can  combine  much  more  eafiiy  ^    and  the  law, 
befides,  authorifes,  or  at  lead  does  not  prohibit 
their  combinations,    while  it  prohibits   thofe  of 
f  the  workmen.     We   have  no  adh  of  parliament 
i  againft  combinir»g  to  lower  the  price  of  wofk  ? 
t  but  many  againft  combining  to  raife  it.     In  all 
:  fuch  difputes   the  raafters    carv    hold  out  much 
•.  longer.     A  landlord^,  a.  farmer,  a  mafter  manu- 
.'.fafturer,  or  merchant,,  though  they  did  not  em- 
i  ploy  a  fihgle  workman,,  could   generally   live  a 
.  year  oi»  two  upon  the  (locks  which   they  have 
already   acquired.       Many    workmen    could  not 
fubfifl  a  week,  few  could  fubfift  a  month,    and 
.  fcarce  any  a  year  without  employment.     In  the 
long-run    the   workman  may  be  as  neceflary   to 
.  his    mailer  as    his    mafter  .is  to   himj.    but, the 
necefllty  is  not  fo  immediate.  *v  .  .,  ^. ;    ; ... 

We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  faid,  of  the  com- 
,  b'.nations  of  matters,  though  frequently  of  thofe 
of^  workmen.  But  whoever  imagines,  upon  this 
account,  that  mafters  rarely  combine,  is  as  igno- 
rant of  the  world  as  of  the  ilibjedl.  Mafters  are 
always  and  every  where  in  a  fort  of  tacit,  but 
conftant  and  uniform,  combination,  not  to  raife 
the  v;ages  of  labour  above  their  adual  rate.  To 
violate  this  combination  is  every  where  a  moft 
unpopular  aclion,  and  a  fort  of  reproach  to  a 
mailer  aiDong  his    neighbours  and.  eauals.      We 
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feldbm,    indeed,    hear  of   this  combination,    be-  ^  '^  a  h 
caufc  it  is  the  ufual,  and  one  may  fay,  the  natu- 
ral ftate  of  things  which   nobody  ever  hears  of. 
iMafters  too  fomecimes  enter  into  particular  com- 
ijinations  to  fink  the  wages  of  labour  even  below 
this  rate*     Thefe  are  always  conduced  with  the 
iitmoft  filence  and   fecrefy,    till  the   moment  of 
•execution,  and  when  the  workmen  yield,  as  they 
ibmetimes    do,    without    refiftance,    though    fe- 
verely  felt  by  i^icin,  they  arc  never  heard  of  by 
other  people.     Such  combinations,  however,  arc 
frequently  refilled  by  a  contrary  dcfenfive  com- 
bination of  the  workmen;    who  fometimes  too, 
without  any  provocation  of  this  kind,  combine 
of  their  own  accord  to  raiie  the  price  of  their 
labour.       Their  ufual  pretences   are,  fometimes 
the  high  price  of  |)rovi{ionSi  fometimes  the  great 
profit  which  their  mafters  mak«  by  their  work. 
But  whether  their  combinations   be  offenfive  or 
dcfenfive,  they  are  always  abundantly  heard   of. 
In  order  to  'bring  the  point  coafpeedy  decifiDn, 
they  have   always    recourie  to  the   loudeft  cla- 
mour, and  fometimes  to  the  mod  fliocking  vio'^ 
lence  and  outrage.    They  are  dcfperate,  and  a^ 
with  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  defperate  men, 
who  muft  cither  ftarve,  or  frighten  their  mafters 
into  an  immediate  compliance  with  their  demani^s. 
The  mafters  «pon  thefe  occafions  are  juft  as  cla- 
morous upon  (he  other  fide,  and  never  ccafc   to 
call  aloud  for   the   aftiftance  of  the   civil  maai« 
Urate,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  thofe  laws 
Avhich  have  been  cnadled  with  fo  much  feverity 
againft   the  combinations  of  fcryants,  labourers, 
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■  OjO  ^  and  journeymen.  The  workmen,  accordingly* 
very  ieldom  derive  any  advantage  from  the  vio- 
lence  of  thofe  tumultuous  combinations,  which, 
partly  from  the  interpofition  of  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  partly  from  the  fuperior  fteadinefs  of  the 
mafters,  partly  from  the  necefTity  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  fubmic- 
ting  for  the  fake  of  prefent  fubfiflence,  generally 
end  in  nothing,  but  the  punifhment  or  ruin  of  the 
ringleaders.   •         ^  -  .  •       . 

But  though  in  difputes  with  their  workmen, 
mafters  muft  generally  have  the  advantage,  there 
is  however  a  certain  rate,  below  which  it  feems 
impoflTible  to  reduce,  for  any  confiderable  time, 
the  ordinary  wages  even  of  the  lowed  fpecies  of 
labour. 

A  MAN  muft  always  live  by  his  work,  and  his 
wages  muft  at  lead  be  fufficient  to  maintain 
him.  They  mufl:  even  upon  mod  occafions  be 
fomewhat  more  -,  otherwife  it  would  be  impofliblc 
for  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  the  race  of 
fuch  workmen  could  not  laft  beyond  the  firft 
generation.  Mr.  Cantillon  feerps,  upon  this  ac- 
count, to  fuppofe  that  the  lowelV  fpecies  of  com- 
mon labourers  muft  every  where  earn  at  leaft 
double  their  own  maintenance,  in  order  that  one 
with  another  they  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up 
two  children  ;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  account 
of  her  neceffary  attendance  on  the  children,  be- 
ing fuppofed  no  more  than  fufficient  to  provide 
for  herfclf.  But  one  half  the  children  born, 
it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of  man- 
hood.     The   pooreft  Jabourg-s,    therefore,   ac» 
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(kding  to  this  account,  muft,  one  with  another,  ^  J^'^**' 
attempt  to  rear  at  Icaft  four  children,  in  order' 
that  two  noay  have  an  equal  chance  of  living  to 
that  age.  But  the  neceflary  maintenance  of  four 
children,  ic  is  fuppofed,  may  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  able- 
bodied  flave,  the  fame  author  adds,  is  computed 
to  be  worth  double  his  maintenance ;  and  that 
of  the  meaneft  labourer,  he  thinks,  cannot  be 
worth  lefs  than  that  of  an  able-bodied  (l^ve. 
Thus  far  at  lead  feems  certain,  that,  in  order  to 
bring  up  a  family,  the  labour  of  the  hufband 
and  wife  together  muft,  even  in  the  lowed  fpe- 
cies  of  common  labour,  be  able  to  earn  fome- 
thing  more  than  what  is  precifely  necedary  for 
their  own  maintenance ;  but  ii)  what  proportion, 
whether  in  that  above  mentioned,  or  in  any 
other,  I  diall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

There  are  certain  circumdances,  however, 
which  fometimes  give  the  labourers  an  advan- 
tage, and  enable  them  to  raife  their  wages  con* 
fiderably  above  this  rate;  evidently  the  lowed 
which  is  confident  with  comipon  humanity. 

When  in  any  country  the  demand  for  thole 
who  live  by  wages,  labourers,  journeymen,  fcr- 
vants  of  every  kind,  is  continually  increaHng; 
when  every  year  furnifhcs  employment  for  a 
greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the 
year  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occafion  to 
combine  in  order  to  raife  their  wages.  The 
fcarcity  of  hands  occadons  a  competition  among 
maders,  who  bid  againd  one  another,  in  order 
CO   get   workmen,    and   thus    voluntarily  break 
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raife  wages,  -/     -     "  <  -     «  •  -:    ■■"■ 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages,  it  is 
evident,  cannot  increafe  but  in  proportion  to  the 
increa(c  of  the  funds  which  are  deftined  to  the 
payment  of  wages.  Thefe  funds  arc  of  two 
kinds :  firft,  the  revenue  which  is  over  and 
above  what  is  necelTary  for  the  maintenance; 
and,  fecondly,  the  (lock  which  is  over  and  above 
what  is  ncceffary  for  the  employment  of  their 
mailers.     •     \:  \  >        ;     .    .    t   u 

When  the  landlord,  annuitant,  or  monied  man, 
has  a  greater  revenue  than  what  he  iudgcs  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  his  own  family,  he  employs 
cither  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  furplus  in  main- 
taining one  or  more  menial  fervants.  Increafe 
this  furplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  fervants. 

When  an  independent  workman,  fuch  as  a 
weaver  or  fhoemaker,  has  got  more  flock  than 
what  is  fufEcient  to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his 
own  work,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  till  he  can 
difpofe  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one  or  more 
journeymen  with  the  furplus,  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  by  their  work.  Increafe  this  furplus,  and 
he  will  naturally  increafe  the  number  of  his  jour- 
neymen. 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages, 
therefore,  neceflarily  increafes  with  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue  and  flock  of  every  country,  and 
cannot  poflibly  increafe  without  it.  The  increafe 
of  revenue  and  (lock  is  the  increafe  of  national 
Wealth,       Th?  demand   for  thofe  who  live   by 
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wiges,    therefore,    naturally   increafcs    with    thcCHAf.t 
incrcafe  of  national  wealchj   and  cannot  pofTibly  ■_    ^  '  y 
increafe  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  aflual  greatnefs  of  national 
wealth,  but  its  continual  increafe,  which  occa- 
fions  a  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.  It  is  not, 
accordingly,  in  the  richefl:  countries,  but  in  the 
inofl:  thriving,  or  in  thole  which  are  growing 
rich  the  faded,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are 
higheft.  England  is  certainly,  in  the  prefent 
times,  a  much  richer  country  than  any  part  of 
North  America.  The  wages  of  labour,  how- 
ever, are  much  higher  in  North  America  thait 
in  any  part  of  England.  In  the  province  of  New 
York,  common  labourers  earn*  three  fhillingt 
and  fixpence  currency,  equal  to  two  (hillings  fter- 
ling,  a  day}  (hip  carpenters,  ten  (hillings  and 
(ixpence  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum  worth  fix- 
pence  (lerling,  equal  in  all  to  (ix  (hillings  and 
fixpence  fterling ;  houfe  carpenters  and  brick* 
layers,  eight  (hillings  currency,  equal  to  four 
(hillings  and  fixpence  fterling  j  journeymen  tay- 
lors,  five  (billings  currency,  equal  to  about  two 
(hillings  and  ten  pence  fterling.  Thefe  prices 
are  all  above  the  London  price  $  and  wages  are 
faid  to  be  as  high  in  the  other  colonies  as  in  New 
York.  The  price  of  provifions  is  every  where 
in  North  America  much  lower  than  in  England. 
A  dearth  has  never  been  known  there.  In  the 
worft  ieafons,  they  have  always  had  a  fufHciencf 

*  This  was  written  in  1773*  before  the  commencement  of 
the  late  diilurbances* 
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hcoKff^  themfclvcs,  though  Icfs  for  exportation.  If 
y^ ^  the  tftoney  price  of  labour,  therefore,  be  higher 
than  it  is  any  where  in  the  mother  country,  its 
rcA\  price,  the  real  connmand  of  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniencies  o<  life  which  it  conveys  to  the 
labourc  mud  be  higher  in  a  dill  greater  pro- 
portion. ''    •'     ''     ' 

But  though  NoYih  America  is  not  yet  fo  rich 
as  England,  it  is  much  more  thriving,  and  ad- 
vancing with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  further 
acquifition  of  riches.  The  moft  decifive  mark 
of  the  profperity  of  any  country  is  the  increafc 
of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  moft  other  European  countries,  they 
are  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  Britifli  colonies  in  North 
America,  it  has  been  found,  that  they  double  in 
twenty  or  fivc-and-twenty  years.  Nor  in  the 
prefent  times  is  this  increafe  principally  owing 
to  the  continual  importation  of  new  inhabitants, 
but  to  the  grcuL  multiplication  of  the  fpecies. 
Thofe  who  live  to  old  age,  it  is  faid,  frequently 
fee  there  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  fometimes 
many  more,  defcendants  from  their  own  body. 
Labour  is  there  fo  well  rewarded,  that  a  nume- 
rous  family  of  children,  inftead  of  being  a  bur- 
then, is  a  fource  of  opulence  and  profperity  to 
the  parents.  The  labour  of  e?  1  'iiiW,  before 
it  can  leave  their  noufe,  is  comr  i^/ J  ^  c  wort'. 
a  hundred  pounds  clear  gain  to  liiem.  A  young 
widow  with  foyr  or  five  young  children,  who, 
among  the  middling  or  inferior  ranks  of  people 
E'v^rope,  would  have  fo   little  chance  for  a 
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fccond  hufband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as  a  c  h^  a  p. 
fort  of  fortune.     The  value  of  children   is  thei 
greatcft  of  all  encouiagcmcnts  to  marriage.     We  i 
cannot,    therefore,     wonder    that    the    people   in  i 
North    America    fhould    generally    marry    very 
young.     Notwithdaiiding  the  great  increafe   oc- 
cafioned  by  fuch  early  marriages,  there  i:.  a  con- 
tinual  complaint    of  the    fcarcity   of   hands    in 
North  America.     The  demand  for  labourers,  the 
funds  deftined  for  maintaining  them,  increafe,  it 
leems,  ftill  fafter  than  they  can  find  labourers  to 
employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  fhould  be 
very  great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  ftationary,  we 
mufl  not  expeft  to  find  the  wages  of  labour  very 
high  in  it.  The  funds  deflined  for  the  pay  nent 
of  wages,  the  revenue  and  flock  of  its  inhabit* 
ants,  may  be  of  the  greatefl  extent;  but  if  they 
have  continued  for  feveral  centuries  of  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  of  the  fame  extent,  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  every  year  could  eafily 
fupply,  and  even  more  than  fupply,  the  number 
wanted  the  following  year.  There  could  fcldoni 
be  any  fcarcity  of  hands,  nor  could  the  mafters 
be  obliged  Co  bid  againfl  one  another  in  order  to 
get  them.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  this  cafe,  naturally  multiply  beyond  their  em- 
ployment. There  would  be  a  conflant  fcarcity 
of  employment,  and  the  labourers  would  be 
obliged  to  bid  againfl  one  another  in  order  to 
get  it.  If  in  fuch  a  country  the  wages  of  labour 
had  ever  been  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain 
the  labourer,  and  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a 
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B  o^o  R  family,  the  competition  of  the  labourers  and  the 
intcrcft  of  the  maftcrs  would  foon  reduce  them  to 
this  lowed  rate  which  is  confident  with  com- 
mon humanity,  China  has  been  long  one  of  the 
richeft,  that  is,  one  of  the  mod  fertile,  bed  cul- 
tivated, mod  indudrious,  and  mod  populous 
countries  in  the  world.  It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  long  dationary.  Marco  Polo,  who 
vifited  it  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  de- 
fcribes  its  cultivation,  indudry,  and  populouf- 
nefs,  almod  in  the  fame  terms  in  which  they 
are  defcribed  by  travellers  in  the  prefent  times. 
It  had,  perhaps,  even  long  before  his  time,  ac- 
quired that  full  complement  of  riches  which  the 
nature  of  its  kws  and  inditutions  permits  it  to 
acquire.  The  accounts  of  all  travellers,  incon- 
lident  in  many  other  refpecls,  agree  in  the  low 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a 
labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family  in  China. 
If  by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get 
what  will  purchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice  in  the 
evening,  he  is  contented.  The  condition  of  ar- 
tificers is,  if  poffible,  dill  worfe.  Indead  of 
waiting  indolently  in  their  work-houfes,  for  the 
calls  of  their  cuftomers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are 
continually  running  about  the  dreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpedive  trades,  offering  their 
fervice,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in 
China  far  furpafles  that  of  the  mod  beggarly 
nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton  many  hundred,  it  is  commonly  faid, 
many  thoufand  families  have  no  habitation  on 
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the  land,  but  live  conftantly  in  little  fi(hrng  boats  ^  ^^^^* 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  fubfiftence 
which  they  find  there  is  fo  fcanty  that  they  arc 
eager  to  fifh  up  the  naftieft  garbage  thrown  over- 
board from  any  European  (hip.  Any  carrion, 
the  carcafe  of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example, 
though  half  putrid  and  (linking,  is  as  welconne 
to  them  as  the  mod  wholefomc  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Marriage  is  encou- 
raged in  China,  not  by  the  profitablencfs  of  chil- 
dren, but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroying  them.  In 
all  great  towns  feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in 
the  ftreet,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water. 
The  performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even 
faid  to  be  the  avowed  bufinefs  by  which  fome 
people  earn  their  fubfiftence. 

China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  ftand 
ft  ill,  does  not  Icem  to  go  backwards.  Its  towns 
are  no  where  defertcd  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
lands  which  had  once  been  cultivated,  are  no- 
where negleded.  The  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  annual  labour  muft  therefore  continue  to  be 
performed,  and  the  funds  deftined  for  maintain- 
ing it  muft  not,  confequcntly,  be  fcnfibly  di- 
minifhed.  The  lowcft  clafs  of  labourers,  there- 
fore, notwithftanding  their  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
muft  fome  way  or  another  make  fhift  to  continue 
their  race  fo  far  as  to  keep  up  their  ufual  num- 
bers. 

But  it  would  be  other  wife  in  a  country  where 
the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
were  fenfibly  decaying.     Every  year  the  demand 
for  fervan^  and  labourers  would,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent 
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B  0^0  K  fgrcnt  claflTes  of   employments,   be  lefs  than  it 
«     )f    '  had  been  the  year  before.    Many  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  fuperior  clalTes,  not  being  able  to 
find  employment  in  their  own  bufinefs,  would  be 
glad  to  feek  it  in  the  lowed.     The  lowed  clafs 
being  not  only  ovcrftocked  with  its  own  work- 
men, but  with  the  overflowings  of  all  the  other 
clafles,   the  competition   for  employment  would 
be  fo  great  in  it,  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  la- 
bour to  the  mod  miferable  and  fcanty  fubfidence 
of  the  labourer.     Many  would  not  be  able  to 
find  employment  even  upon   thefe  hard  terms, 
but  would  either  ftarve,  or  be  driven  to  feek  a 
fubfiftence  either  by   begging,    or   by  the  per- 
petration   perhaps    of   the    greateft   enormities 
Want,  famine,  and  mortality,  would  immediately 
prevail   in  that  clafs,   and  from   thence   extend 
themfelves    to   all   the  fuperior  clafTes,    till  the 
number  of  inhabitants    in  the  country  was   re- 
duced to  what  could  eafily  be  maintained  by  the 
revenue  and   (lock   which   remained  in  it,   and 
which  had  efcaped  either  the  tyranny  or  calamity 
which  had  deftroyed  the  reft.     This  perhaps  is 
nearly  the   prefent  date  of  Bengal,  and  of  fomc 
other   of   the    Englidi    fettlements    in   the  Ead 
Indies.     In  a  fertile  country  which   had  before 
been  much  depopulated,   where  fubfidence,  con- 
fcquently,    Ihould    not    be    very  difficult,    and 
where,    notwithftanding,    three  or   four  hundred 
thoufand  people  die  of  hunger  in  one  year,  we 
may  be  aflfured  that  the  funds  dedined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor  are  fad  d/;- 
caying-.     The  difference  between  the  genius  of 
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the  Bridfli  conftitution  which  protcfts  and  go-^Jjj^'*'* 
verns  North  America,  and  that  of  the  mercantile 
company  which  opprefTes  and  domineers  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  illuftrated 
than  by  the  different  ftate  of  thofe  countries. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  neceflary  effed,  fo  it  is  the  natural  fymp- 
tom  of  increafing  national  wealth.  The  fcanty 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  natural  fymptom  that  things  are  at  a 
(land,  and  their  ftarving  condition  that  they  arc 
going  faft  backwards. 

In  Great  Britain  the  wages  of  labour  feem,  in 
the  prefent  times,  to  be  evidently  more  than 
what  is  precifely  neceflary  to  enable  the  labourer 
to  bring  up  a  family.  In  order  to  fatisfy  our- 
felves  upon  this  point  it  will  not  be  neceflfary  to 
enter  into  any  tedious  or  doubtful  calculation  of 
what  may  be  the  loweft  fum  upon  which  it  is 
poflible  to  do  this.  There  are  many  plain  fymp- 
toms  that  the  wages  or  labour  are  no-where  in 
this  country  regulated  by  this  lowed  rate  which  is 
confident  with  common  humanity. 

First,  in  almoft  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  diftinftion,  even  in  the  loweft  fpecies 
of  labour,  between  fummer  and  winter  wages. 
Summer  wages  are  always  higheft.  But  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  expence  of  fewel,  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  is  moll  expenfive  in 
winter.  Wages,  therefore,  being  higheft  when 
this  expence  is  loweft,  it  feems  evident  that  they 
are  not  regulated  by  what  is  neceflary  for  this 
vxpenccj    but    by    the    quanCity   and    luppofed 
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B  oo  K  value  of  the  work.    A  labourer,  it  may  be  faid 
indeed,  ought  to  favc  part  of  his  fummer  wages 
in  order  to  defray  his  winter  expencej    and  that 
.through  the  whole  year  they  do  not  exceed  what 
is    neceflary    to    maintain     his    family   through 
1  the  whole  year,     A  flave,  however,  or  one  abfo- 
-  lutcly   dependent  on    us  for  immediate   fubfift- 
cnce,  would  not  be  treated  in  this  manner.     His 
daily  fubfidence  would   be  proportioned  to  his 
daily  ncceflTities. 

Seconply,  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  in 
Great  Britain  flu6luate  with  the  price  of  provi- 
f  lions.  Thefe  vary  every- where  from  year  to 
..year,  frequently  from  month  to  month.  But  in 
many  places  the  money  price  of  labour  remains 
uniformly  the  fame  fometimes  for  iialf  a  century 
together.  If  in  thefe  places,  therefore,  the  la- 
bouring poor  can  maintain  their  families  in  dear 
years,  they  muft  be  at  their  eale  in  times  of  mo- 
derate plenty,  and  in  affluence  in  thole  of  extra- 
ordinary cheapnefs.  The  high  price  of  pfovi- 
fions  during  thefe  ten  years  paft  has  not  in  nruiny 
parts  of  the  kingdom  been  accompanied  with 
any  fen fiblc  rife  in  the  money  price  of  labour. 
It  has,  indeed,  in  fome;  owing  probably  more 
to  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  than  to 
that  of  the  price  of  provifions. 

Thirdly,  as  the  price  of  provifions  varies 
more  from  year  to  year  than  the  wages  of  labour, 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour  vary 
more  from  place  to  place  than  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions. The  prices  of  bread  and  butcher's  meat 
arc  generally  the  fame^  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
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through  the  greater  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  ^  ^,|-J^  ^• 
Thefe  and  mod  other  things  which  are  fold  by 
retail,  the  way  in  which  the  labouring  poor  buy 
all  things,  are  generally  fully  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
in  great  towns  than  in  the  rennoter  parts  of  the 
country,  for  reafons  which  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  explain  hereafter.  But  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  great  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  fre- 
quently a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part,  twenty  or  five^ 
and-twenty  percent,  higher  than  at  a  few  miles  dif- 
tance.  Eighteen  pence  a  day  may  be  reckoned 
the  common  price  of  labour  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  At  a  few  miles  diftance  it  falls 
to  fourteen  and  fifteen  pence.  Ten  pence  may  be 
reckoned-  its  price  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. At  a  few  miles  diftance  it  falls  to 
eight  pence,  the  ufual  price  of  common  labour 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of 
Scodand,  where  it  varies  a  good  deal  lefs  than 
in  England.  Such  a  difference  of  prices,  which 
it-  leems  is  not  always  fufficient  to  tranfport  a 
man  from  one  parifli  to  another,  would  necefTa- 
rily  occafion  fo  great  a  tranfportation  of  the  mod 
bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one  pariHi  to 
another,  but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
moft  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  as 
would  foon  reduce  them  more  nearly  to  a  level. 
After  all  diat  has  been  faid  of  the  levity  and  in- 
conflancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evidendy 
from  experience  that  a  man  is  of  all  forts  of  lug- 
gage the  moft  difficult  to  be  tranfported.  If  the 
labouring  poor,  therefore,  can  maintain  their 
families   in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
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'  °i?  ^  P^^^^  of  labour  is  lowefty  they  muft  be  in  affluence 
where  it  is  higheft. 

Fourthly,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour not  only  do  not  corrcfpond  either  in  place  or 
time  with  thofe  in  the  price  of  provifions,  but 
they  are  frequently  quite  oppofite. 

Grain,    the   food  of  the  comnnon   people,  i& 
dearer    in    Scodand    than   in   England,    whence 
Scotland   receives   almoft  every   year  very  large 
fupplics.     But  Englifh  corn  muft  be  fold   dearer 
in  Scodand,  the  country  to  which  it  is  brought,, 
than   in   England,,     the    country    from    which  it 
comes  i  and  in  proportion  to  its  quality  it  can- 
not be  fold  dearer  in   Scotland  than  the  Scotch 
corn  that  comes  to  the  fame  market  in  compe- 
tition with   it.      The   quality   of   grain    depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  flour  or  meal  vvhicli 
it  yields  at  the  mill,  and  in   this  refped  Englifb 
grain  is  fo   much    fuperior  to  the  Scotch,    that 
thougli  often  dearer  in  appearance,  or  in  propor- 
tion to   the  meafure  of  its  bulk,  it  is   generally 
cheaper  in  redity,  or  in  proportion  to  its  quality .» 
or  even  to  the  meafure  of  its  weight.     The  price 
of  labour,  on   the  contrary,  is  dearer  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.     If  the  labourifig  poor,  there- 
fore, can  maintain  their  families  in  the  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  they  muft  be  in  affluence  in 
the  other.     Oatmeal  indeed  fupplies  the  common 
people  in   Scotland  with  the  greateft  and  the  beft 
part   of   their   food,    which  is  in   general    much 
inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  fame 
rank   in  England.     This  difference,  however,  in 
the   mode  of    their  fubfiftence.  is   not   the  raufp- 
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but  the  efFedl,  of  the  difference  in  their  wagesjCHAP. 
though,  by  a  ftrange  mifapprchenfion,  1  have 
frequently  heard  it  reprelented  as  the  eaufe.  It 
is  not  becaiife  one  man  keeps  a  coach  while  his 
neighbour  walks  a  foot,  that  the  one  is  rich  and 
the  other  poor;  but  becaufe  the  one  is  rich  he 
keeps  a  coach,  and  becaufe  the  other  is  poor  he 
walks  a  foot. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  lafl  century,  taking 
One  year  with  another,  grain  was  dearer  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  than  during  that  of 
the  prefent.  This  is  a  matter  of  fadl  which  can- 
hot  now  ad  nrtit  of  any  reafonable  doubt  j  and  the 
proof  of  it  is,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  decifive  with 
regard  to  Scotland  than  with  regard  to  England. 
It  is  in  Scotland  fupported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  public  fiars,  annual  valuations  made  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  actual  itate  of  the  mar- 
kets, of  all  the  different  forts  of  grain  in  every 
different  county  of  Scotland^  If  fuch  direft  proof 
could  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  confirni 
it,  I  would  obferve  that  this  has  likewife  been 
the  cafe  in  France,  and  probably  in  mod  other 
parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  France  there 
is  the  cleareft  proofs  But  though  it  is  certain 
that  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  grain 
was  fomevvhat  dearer'  in  the  lall  century  than  in 
the  prefenti  it  is  equally  certain  that  labour  was 
much  cheaper.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, could  bring  up  their  families  then,  they 
mud  be  much  more  at  their  cafe  now.  In  the 
laft  century,  the  moft  ufual  day-wages  of  com- 
mon labour  through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
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o  o  K  were  fix- pence  in  fummer  and  five-pence  in  win- 
ter. Three  (hillings  a  week,  the  fame  price  very 
nearly,  ftill  continues  to  be  paid  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  Iflands.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  the  moft 
ufual  wages  of  common  labour  are  now  eight- 
pence  a  day  i  ten- pence,  fometimes  a  fliilling 
about  Edinburgh,  in  the  counties  which  border 
upon  England,  probably  on  account  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few  other  places  where 
there  has  lately  been  a  confiderable  rife  in  the 
demand  for  labour,  about  Glafgow,  Carron, 
Ayrfhire,  &c.  In  England  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,  manufa6tures  and  commerce  be- 
gan much  earlier  than  in  Scotland.  The  de- 
mand for  labour,  and  confequently  its  price, 
mud  neceflarily  have  increafed  with  thofe  im- 
provements. In  the  lad  century,  accordingly, 
as  well  as  in  the  prefent,  the  wages  of  labour 
were  higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  They 
have  rifen  too  confiderably  fince  that  time, 
though  on  account  of  the  greater  variety  of 
wages  paid  there  in  different  places,  it  is  more 
difficult  CO  afcertain  how  much.  In  1614,  the 
pay  of  a  foot  fokiier  was  the  fame  as  in  the  pre- 
icnt  times,  eight- pence  a. day.  When  it  was  firft 
ellablilhed  it  would  naturally  be  regulated  by 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labourers,  the  rank 
of  people  from  which  foot  foldiers  are  commonly 
drawn.  Lord  Chief  Juflice  Hales,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  computes  the  neceflary 
expence  of  a  labourer's  family,  confifting  of  fix 
pcrfuni;,  the  t\\i\\i:r  and  mother,  two  children  able 
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to  do  fomething,  and  two  not  able,  at  ten  fh 
lings  a  week,  or  twenty  fix  pounds  a  year, 
they  cannot  earn  this  by  their  labour,  they  muft 
make  it  up,  he  fuppofes,  either  by  beggin^  ir 
ftealing.  He  appears  to  have  enquired  very 
carefully  into  this  fubjedt*.  In  i68S,  Mr.  Gre- 
gory King,  whofe  fkill  in  political  arithmetic  is 
fo  much  extolled  by  Doflor  Davenant,  computed 
the  ordinary  income  of  labourers  and  out-fervants 
to  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year  to  a  family,  which  he 
fuppofed  to  confift,  one  with  another,  of  three 
and  a  half  perfons.  His  calculation,  therefore, 
though  different  in  appearance,  correfponds  very 
nearly  at  bottom  with  that  of  judge  Hales.  Both 
fuppofe  the  weekly  expence  of  fuch  families  to 
be  about  twenty  pence  a  head.  Both  the  pecu- 
niary income  and  expence  of  fuch  families  have 
increafed  confiderably  fince  that  time  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom ;  in  fome  places 
more,  and  in  fome  lefs  j  though  perhaps  fcarce 
any  where  fo  much  as  fome  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  prefent  wages  of  labour  have  lately 
reprefented  them  to  the  public.  The  price  of 
labour,  it  muft  be  obferved,  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  very  accurately  any  where,  different  prices 
being  often  paid  at  the  fame  place  and  for  the 
fame  fort  of  labour,  not  only  according  to  the 
different  abilities  of  the  workmen,  but  according 
to  the  eafinefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  matters.  Where 
wages  are  not  regulated  by  law,  all  that  we  can 

*  See  his  fchcme   for  the  maintenance  of  the   Poor,   in 
Burn's  Hiftory  of  the  Poor-laws. 
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*  °,P  ^  pretend  to  determine  is  what  are  the  moft  ufual ; 
and  experience  feenns  to  (how  that  law  can  never 
regulate  them  properly,  though  it  has  often  pre- 
tended to  do  fo. 

The  real  recompencc  of  labour,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  Ac  neceffarics  and  conveniences  of  life 
which  it  can  procure  to  the  labourer,  has,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  increafed  per- 
haps in  a  dill  greater  proportion  than  its  money 
price.  Not  only  grain  has  become  fomewhat 
cheaper,  but  many  other  things,  from  which  the 
induftrious  poor  derive  an  agreeable  aiid  whole- 
fome  variety  of  food,  have  become  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  Potatoes,  for  example,  do  not  at  pre- 
fent, through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
coft  half  the  price  which  they  ufed  to  do  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages;  things  which  were 
formerly  never  raifed  but  by  the  fpade,  but  which 
are  now  commonly  railed  by  the  plough.  All 
f^rt  of  garden  (luff  too  has  become  cheaper. 
The  greater  part  of  the  apples  and  even  of  the 
onions  confumed  in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  laft 
century  imported  fVom  Flanders.  The  great  im- 
provements in  the  coarfer  manufaflories  of  both 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  furnifli  the  labourers  with 
cheaper  and  better  cloathing  j  and  thofe  in  the  ma-. 
nufa6tures  of  the  coarfer  metals,  with  cheaper  and 
better  inftruments  of  trade,  as  well  as  with  many 
agreeable  and  convenient  pieces  of  houfhold  fur- 
niture. Soap,  filt,  candles,  leather,  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  have,  indeed,  become  a  good 
deal  dearer ;  chiefly  from   the  taxes  which   havq 
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liowevcr,  which  the  labouring  poor  are  un-  r  any  w 
necefTity  of  confuming,  is  fo  very  fmall,  that 
the  increafe  in  their  price  does  not  compenfatc 
the  diminution  in  that  of  fo  many  other  things. 
The  common  complaint  that  luxury  extends  itfelf 
€ven  to  the  lowed  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  labouring  poor  will  not  now  be  contented 
with  the  fame  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  which 
fatisfied  them  in  former  times,  may  convince 
us  that  it  is  not  the  money  price  of  labour 
only,  but  its  real  recompence,  which  has  aug- 
mented. 

Is  this  improvement  in  the  circumftances  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as 
an  advantage  or  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  fo- 
ciety  ?  The  anfwer  feems  at  firft  fight  abundantly 
plain.  Servants,  labourers  and  workmen  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater  part  of 
every  great  political  fociety.  But  what  improves 
the  circumftancfes  of  the  greater  part  can  never 
be  regarded  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  whole. 
No  fociety  can  furely  be  flourilhiiig  and  happy, 
of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members 
are  poor  anfi  miferable.  It  is  but  equity,  be- 
fides,  that  they  who  feed,  cloath  and  lodge  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  fhould  have  fuch  a 
fliare  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  as  to 
be  themfelvcs  tolerably  well  fed,  cloathed  and 
lodged. 

Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  difcourages, 
does  not  always  prevent  marriage.  It  fcems  even 
to   be  favourable  to  generation,     A  half-ftarved 
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n  o  o  K  fligliland  woman  freqxiently  bears  more  than 
twenty  children,  while  a  pampered  fine  lady  is 
often  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is  generally 
exhaulled  by  two  or  three.  Barrcnnefs,  Co  fre- 
quent amonj  women  of  fafhion,  is  very  rare 
amonr;  thofe  of  inferior  (lation.  Luxury,  in  the 
fiir  lex,  v/Iii;e  it  inflames  perhaps  the  paf.icn  for 
enjoyrnenr,  feems  always  to  weaken,  and  fre- 
quently to  deftroy  akogethePj  the  powers  of  ge- 
neration. 

But   poveriv,  thou<^h  it  does   not  prevent  the 
ge.ieration,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  cliildren.      The  tender  plant  is  piod'ice,^ 
bui;  in  fo  cold  a  foil,  and  Co  fevere  a  climate,  foon 
withers  and  dies.     It  is  not  uncommon,  I  have 
been  frequently  told,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land for  a  mother  who  has  borne  twenty  chilciren 
not  to  have  two  alive.     Several  officers  of  gi'eac 
experience  have  afiured  me,  that  fo  far  from  re- 
cruiting their  regiment,    they   have   never  been 
able   to   fupply  it  with  drums  and  fifes  from  all 
the   foldiers  children   that   were  born   in    it.     A 
greater    number    of   fine   children,    however,    is 
icldom  {can  any  where  than  about  a  barrack  of 
foldiers.     Very   few  of  them,  it  feems,  arrive  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.     In  fome  places 
one  half  the  children   born    die    before  they  are 
four  years  of  age ;    in    many  places  before  they 
are  feven ;  and  in  almod  all   places    before   they 
are  nine  or  ten.     This  great   mortality,  hovv'ever, 
will    every   where   be   found    chiefly   among   the 
children    of    tlie   common    people,    who    cannot 
aiTojd  to  tend  tliem  with  the  faine  care  as  thofe 
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of  better  ftation.  Though  their  marriages  are  ^  ^,,^^  ''• 
generally  mote  fruitful  than  thofe  of  people  of 
fafltion,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  their  children 
arrive  a:  maturity.  In  foundling  hofpitals,  and 
amoni;  ihe  children  brought  up  by  pariHi  cha- 
rities, the  morttlicy  is  ft  ill  greater  than  among 
thoff  (  i'  the  common  people. 

Kv£:\v  fpccics  of  animals  naturally  multiplies 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their  fubfiftence, 
and  no  fpfcies  can  ever  multiply  beyond  it.  But 
in  civilized  fociety  it  is  only  among  the  inferior 
rnnks  of  people  that  the  fcantinefs  of  fubfiftence 
can  ll't  limits  to  the  further  multiplication  of  the 
hnmaii  fpecies ;  and  it  can  do  fo  in  no  other  way 
than  by  dcftroylng  a  great  part  of  the  children 
which  the*ir  fruiLUil  marriages  produce. 

The  liberal  upward  of  labour,  by  enabling 
them  to  provide  better  for  their  children,  and 
conJ'equently  to  bring  up  a  greater  number,  na- 
turally tends  to  widen  and  extend  thofe  limits. 
It  deferves  to  be  remarked  too,  that  it  neceflarily 
does  this  as  nearly  as  pofiible  in  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  for  labour  requires.  If  this 
demand  is  continually  increafin'g,  the  rewr^-dof 
labour  muft  neceftarily  encourage  in  fuch  a 
manner  the  marriage  and  multiplication  of  la- 
bourers, as  may  enable  them  to  lupply  that  con- 
tinually increafing  demand  by  a  continually  in- 
creafing  population.  If  the  reward  fhould  at  any 
time  be  lefs  than  what  was  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pcfe,  the  deficiency  of  hands  would  foon  raife 
it  J  and  if  it  ftiould  at  any  time  be  more,  their 
exccflive   multiplication   would   foon   lower  it  to 
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BOOK  thjs  neceflary  rate.  The  market  woulJ  be  fo 
much  underftocked  with  labour  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  fo  much  overllocked  in  tlie  other,  as  would 
foon  force  back  its  price  to  that  proper  rate  which 
the  circumllances  of  the  fociety  required.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  demand  for  men,  like  that 
for  any  other  commodity,  neceflarily  regulates 
the  produ(5lion  of  men  j  quickens  it  when  it  goes 
on  too  flowly,  and  flops  it  when  it  advances  too 
fall.  It  is  this  demand  which  regulates  and  deter- 
mines the  (late  of  propagation  in  all  the  differcnc 
countries  of  the  world,  in  North  America,  in 
Europe,  and  in  China  j  which  renders  it  rapidly 
progreflive  in  the  firft,  flow  and  gradual  in  the 
fecond,  and  altogether  ftationary  in  the  lad. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a  (lave,  it  has  been  faid, 
is  at  the  expence  of  his  mafter  ;  but  that  of  a 
free  fervant  is  at  his  own  expence.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  latter,  however,  is,  in  reality,  as 
much  at  the  expence  of  his  matter  as  that  of  the 
former.  The  wages  paid  to  journeymen  and 
fervants  of  every  kind  muft  be  fuch  as  may 
enable  them,  one  with  another,  to  continue  the 
race  of  journeymen  and  fervants,  according  as 
the  increafing,  diminifliing,  or  ftationary  demand 
of  the  fociety  may  happen  to  require.  But 
though  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  free  fervant  be 
equally  at  the  expence  of  his  mafter,  it  generally 
coils  him  much  lefs  than  that  of  a  flave.  I'he 
fund  deflined  for  replacing  or  repairing,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  flave,  is  com- 
monly managed  by  a  negligent  mafter  or  carelefs 
overfeer.  That  deftined  for  performing  the 
1  lame 
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/ame  office  with  regard  to  the  free  man,  is  ma-  c  ha  p. 
naged  by  the  free  man  himfelf.  The  difordcrs 
which  generally  prevail  in  the  oeconomy  of  the 
rich,  naturally  introduce  themfelves  into  the 
management  of  the  former :  The  ftrift  frugality 
^nd  parfimonious  attention  of  the  poor  as  natu- 
rally eftabllfh  themfelves  in  that  of  the  latter. 
Under  fuch  different  management,  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  muft  require  very  different  degrees  of  ex- 
pence  to  execute  it.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves.  It  is 
found  to  do  fo  even  at  Bofton,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  common  labour 
are  fo  very  high. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,'  as  it 
is  the  effefl  of  increafing  wealth,  fo  it  is  the  caufe 
of  increafing  population.  To  complain  of  it,  is 
to  lament  over  the  neceffary  effed  and  caufe  of 
^he  greateft  public  profperity. 

It  defer ves  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
in  the  progreffive  ftace,  while  the  fociety  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  further  acquifition,  rather  than 
when  it  has  acquired  its  full  complement  of 
riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  feems  to  be  the 
liappiell  and  the  moft  comfortable.  It  is  hard 
in  the  ftationary,  and  miferable  in  the  declining 
ftate.  The  progreffive  (late  is  in  reality  the  cheer- 
ful and  the  hearrv  ftate  to  all  the  different  orders 
pf  the  fociety.  The  ftationary  is  dullj  the  de- 
clining melancholy. 
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B  0^0  K.  'j'^jj.  libe,..^]  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages 
the  propagation,  lb  it  increafes  the  induftry  of  the 
common  people.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the 
encouragement  of  induftry,  which,  like  every 
other  human  quality,  improves  in  proportion  to 
the  encouragement  it  receives.  A  plentiful  fub- 
fiftcnce  increafes  the  bodily  flrength  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  perhaps  in 
cafe  and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that 
flrength  to  the  ntmoft.  Where  wages  are  high, 
accordingly,  we  fhall  always  find  the  workmen 
more  aftive,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than 
where  they  are  low ;  in  England,  for  example, 
than  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  Some 
workmen  indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in  four 
days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the  week, 
.  will  be  idle  the  other  three.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part. 
Workrnen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  libe- 
berally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  over- 
work themfelves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and  con- 
ftitution  in  a  few  years.  A  carpenter  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  fome  other  places,  is  not  fuppofed 
to  lad  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight  years. 
Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  in  many 
other  trades,  in  whicti  the  workmen  are  paid 
by  the  piece  j  as  they  generally  arc  in  manu- 
fadlures,  and  even  in  country  labour,  where- 
ever  wages  are  higher  than  ordinary.  Almoft 
every  clafs  of  artificers  is  fubjcd  to  fome  pecu- 
liar infirmity  occafiOiied  by  exceflive  application 
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to  their  peculiar  fpecies  of  work.  Ramuzzini, 
an  eminent  Italian  phyfician,  has  written  a  par- 
ticular book  concerning  fuch  difeafes.  We  do 
not  reckon  our  foldiers  the  moft  induftrious  fet 
of  people  among  us.  Yet  when  foldiers  have 
been  employed  in  fome  particular  forts  of  work, 
and  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  their  officers 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  flipulate  with 
the  undertaker,  that  they  fliould  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  above  a  certain  fum  every  day,  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  paid.  Till  this  fti- 
pulation  was  made,  mutual  emulation  and  the 
dcfire  of  greater  gain,  frequently  prompted  them 
to  overwork  themfelves,  and  to  hurt  their  health 
by  exceflive  labour.  Exceffive  application  dur- 
ing four  days  of  the  week,  is  frequently  the  real 
caufe  of  the  idlenefs  of  tie  other  three,  fo 
much  and  fo  loudly  complained  of.  Great  la- 
bour either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
feveral  days  together,  is  in  moft  men  naturally 
followed  by  a  great  defire  of  relaxation,  which, 
if  not  reftrained  by  force  or  by  fome  ftrong  ne- 
ccfiity,  is  almoft  irrefiftible.  It  is  the  call  of  na- 
ture, which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  fome  in- 
dulgence, fometimes  of  eafe  only,  but  fometimes 
too  of  dilTipation  and  diverfion.  If  it  is  not 
complied  with,  the  confequences  are  often  dan- 
gerous, and  fometimes  fatal,  and  fuch  as  almoft 
always,  fooner  or  later,  bring  on  the  peculiar 
infirmity  of  the  trade.  If  mafters  would  always 
liften  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  humanity, 
they  have  frequently  occafion  rather  to  mode- 
rate, than  to  animate  the  application  of  m.any  of 
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BOOK  their  workmen.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  iii 
every  fort  of  trade,  that  the  man  who  works  fo 
moderately,  as  to  be  able  to  work  conftantly,  not 
only  preferves  his  health  the  longeftj  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year,  executes  the  greateft  quantity 
of  work. 

In  cheap  years,  it  is  pretended,  workmen  ar* 
generally  more  idle,  and  in  dear  ones  more  in- 
duftrious  than  ordinary.  A  plentiful  fubfift- 
cnce  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded,  relaxes^ 
and  a  fcanty  one  quickens  their  induftry.  That 
a  little  more  plenty  than  ordinary  may  render 
fome  v/orkmen  idle,  cannot  well  be  doubted  j 
but  that  it  fhould  have  this  effetfl  upon  the  greater 
part,  or  that  men  in  general  fliould  work  better 
when  they  arc  ill  fed  than  when  they  arc  well 
fed,  when  they  are  difheartened  thar^  when  they 
are  in  good  fpiritSj  when  they  are  frequently  fick 
than  when  they  are  generally  in  good  healtb> 
fecms  not  very  probable*  Years  of  dearth,  it  ia 
to  be  obferved,  are  generally  among  the  common 
psople  years  of  ficknefs  and  mortality,  whicli 
cannot  fail  to  diminifh  the  produce  of  their  in* 
dtiftryt 

In  years  of  plenty,  fervants  frequently  leave 
their  mailers,  and  truft  their  fubfiftence  to  what 
they  can  make  by  their  own  induftry.  But  the 
fame  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  by  increafing  the 
fund  which  is  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of 
fervants,  encourages  mafterji,  farmers  cfpecially^ 
to  employ  a  greater  number.  Farmers  upon  fuch 
occafions  expe6l  more  profit  from  their  corn  by 
maintaining  a  few  more  labouring  fervants,  than 
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by  felling  it  at  a  low  price  in  the  nnarket.     The  c  ha  p. 
demand  for  fervants  increafes,  while  the  number 
of  thofe    who   offer   to   fupply  that  demand  di- 
minilbes.     The  price  of  labour,    therefore,    fre- 
quently rifes  in  cheap  years. 

In  years  of  fcarcity,  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  fubuftence  make  all  fuch  people  eagei* 
to  return  to  fervice.     But  the  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  by  diminifliing  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance   of  fervants,  difpofes   mafters  rather 
to  diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe 
they  have.     In  dear   years   too,  poor   independ* 
cnt  workmen  frequently  confume  the  little  ftocks 
with  which  they   had  ufed  to  fupply  themfelves 
with   the  materials  of  their   work,    and   are  ob- 
liged   to    become    journeymen    for     fubfiftence. 
More  people  want  employment   than   can  cafily 
get  it  i  many  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  lower 
terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  wages  of  both  fer- 
vants  and  journeymen   frequently   fiak   in    dear 
years. 

Masters  of  all  forts,  therefore,  frequently 
make  better  bargains  with  their  fervants  in  dear 
than  in  cheap  years,  and  find  them  more  humble 
and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
They  naturally,  therefore,  commend  the  former 
as  more  favourable  to  induftry.  Landlords  and 
farmers,  befides,  two  of  the  largeft  clalTes  of 
mafters^  have  another  reafon  for  being  pleafed 
with  dear  years.  The  rents  of  the  one  and  the 
profits  of  the  other  depend  very  much  upon  the 
price  of  provifions.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
lurd,  however,  than  to  imagine  that  men  in  ge- 
neral 
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B  00  K  peral  Ihould  work  lefs  .when  they  work  for  them- 
c— .-y —  ll'lves,  than  when  they  work  for  other  people. 
A  poor  independent  workman  will  generally  be 
more  indultrious  than  even  a  journeyman  who 
works  by  the  piece.  The  one  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  induftryj  the  other  fhares  it 
with  his  mafter.  The  one,  in  his  feparate  inde- 
pendent (late,  is  lefs  liable  to  the  temptations  of 
bad  company,  which  in  large  manufactories  fo 
frequently  ruin  the  morals  of  the  other.  The 
fupeiiority  of  the  independent  workman  over 
thofe  fcrvants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by 
the  year,  and  whofe  wages  and  maintenance  are 
the  fame  whether  they  do  much  or  do  little,  is 
likely  to  be  lliil  greater.  Cheap  years  tend  to 
increafe  the  proportion  of  independent  workmen 
to  journeymen  and  fervants  of  all  kinds,  and 
dear  years  to  diminifli  it. 

A  French  author  of  great  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity, Mr.  Meflance,  receiver  of  the  taillies 
in  the  eledtion  of  St.  Etienne,  endeavours  to 
"lliow  that  the  poor  do  more  work  in  cheap  t-han 
in  dear  years,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  goods  made  upon  thofc  different 
occafions  in  three  different  manufadtures  j  one 
of  coarfe  woollens  carried  on  at  Elbeuf ;  one  of 
linen,  and  another  of  filk,  both  which  extend 
through  the  whole  generality  of  Rouen.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  which  is  copied  from 
the  regifters  of  the  public  offices,  that  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  goods  made  in  all  thofe 
three  manufactures  has  generally  been  greater  in 
cheap  than  in  dear  years  i  and  that  it  has  always 
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been   greateft   in   :he  cheapeft:,   and  lead  in   the  ^  ^^^^  ^'* 
(leareft  years.     All  the  three  feem  to  be  ftation- 
ary   manufadnres,   or  which,    though    their   pro- 
duce may  vary  fomcwhac  from  year  to  year,  are 
xjpon  the  whole  neither  going  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. 

The  manufaflure  of  linen  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  coarfe  woollens  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfiiirej  are  growing  manufadlures,  of  which 
the  produce  is  generally,  though  with  fome  va- 
riations, increafing  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
Upon  exariiining,  however,  the  accounts  which 
have  been  publifhed  of  their  annual  produce,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obferve  that  its  variations 
have  had  any  fenfible  connexion  with  the  dear- 
nefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons.  In  1740,  a  year 
of  great  fcarcity.  both  manufadtures,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  have  declined  very  confiderably.  But  in 
1756,  another  year  of  great  fcarcity,  the  Scotch 
manufacture  made  more  than  ordinary  advances. 
The  Yorklhire  manufadure,  indeed,  declined,, 
and  its  produce  did  not  rife  to  what  it  had  been 
in  1755  till  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can ftamp  a<fb.  In  that  and  the  following  year  it 
greatly  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
it  has  continued  to  advance  ever  fince. 

The  produce  of  all  great  manufactures  for  dif- 
tant  fale  muft  necefllirily  depend,  not  fo  much 
upon  the  dcurnefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  upon 
the  circumftances  which  affeCt  the  demand  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  confumed  j  upon  peace 
or    war,    upon    the   profperity    or    declenfion    of 
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B  o^o  K  ofiigp  rival  manufa(5liires,  and  upon  the  good  or 
bad  humour  of  their  principal  cuftomers.  A 
great  part  of  the  extraordinary  work,  befides, 
which  is  probably  done  in  cheap  years,  never 
enters  the  public  regifters  of  manufadlures. 
The  men  fervants  who  leave  their  mafters  be- 
come independent  labourers.  The  women  re- 
turn to  their  parents,  and  commonly  fpin  in  or- 
der to  make  cloaths  for  themfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies. Even  the  independent  workmen  do  not 
always  work  for  public  fale,  but  are  employed 
by  fome  of  their  neighbours  in  manufactures  for 
family  ufc.  The  produce  of  their  labour,  there- 
fore, frequently  makes  no  figure  in  thofe  public 
regifters,  of  which  the  records  are  fometimes 
publifhed  with  fo  much  parade,  and  from  which 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  often 
vainly  pretend  to  announce  the  profperity  or  de- 
clenfion  of  the  greatefl  empires. 

Though  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour, 
not  only  do  not  always  correfpond  with  thofe  in 
the  price  of  provilions,  but  are  frequently  quite 
oppofite,  we  muft  not,  upon  this  account,  ima- 
gine that  the  price  of  provifions  has  no  influence 
upon  that  of  labour.  The  money  price  of  la- 
bour is  necefl-irily  regulated  by  two  circum- 
Hances ;  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  price  of 
the  neceiraries  and  conveniencies  of  life.  The 
demand  for  labour,  according  as  it  happens  to 
be  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining,  or  to  re- 
quire an  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining  po- 
pulation, determines  the  quantity  of  the  necef- 
faries  and  conveniencies  of  life  v/hich  muft  be 
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given  to  the  labourer;  and  the  money  price  of^yin.  *** 
labour  is  determined  by  what  is  requifire  for 
purchafing  this  quantity.  Though  the  money 
price  of  labour,  therefore,  is  fometimes  high 
where  the  price  J  provifions  is  low,  it  would  be 
ft  ill  higher,  the  demand  continuing  the  fame,  if 
the  price  of  provifions  was  high. 

It  is  becaufe  the  demand  for  labour  increafes 
in  years  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty,  and 
diminiOies  in  thofe  of  fudden  and  extraordinary 
fcarcity,  that  the  money  price  of  labour  fome- 
times rifcs  in  the  one,  and  finks  in  the  other. 

In  a  year  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty, 
there  are  funds  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  em- 
ployers of  induftry,  fufiicient  to  maintain  and 
employ  a  greater  number  of  induftrious  pdfople 
than  had  been  employed  the  year  before  j  and 
this  extraordinary  number  cannot  always  be  had, 
Thofe  mailers,  therefore,  who  want  more  work- 
men, bid  againft  one  another,  in  order  to  get 
them,  which  fometimes  raifes  both  the  real  and 
the  money  price  of  their  labour. 

The  contrary  of  this  happens  in  a  year  of  fud- 
den and  extraordinary  fcarcity.  The  funds  def- 
tined  for  employing  induftry  are  lefs  than  they 
had  been  the  year  before.  A  confiderable  num- 
ber of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
who  bid  one  againft  another,  in  order  to  get  ir, 
which  fometimes  lowers  both  the  real  and  the 
money  price  of  labour.  In  1740,  a  year  of  ex- 
traordinary fcarcity,  many  people  were  willing  to 
work    for    bare   fubfiftence.      In    the   fucceeciing 
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B  o^  o  K  yg^rs  of  plenty,  it  was  .more  difficult  to  get  la- 
bourers and  lervants. 

The  fcarcity  of  a  dear  year,  by  diminifhing 
the  demand  for  labour^  tends  to  lower  its  price, 
as  the  high  price  of  provifion  tends  to  raife  it. 
The  plenty  of  a  cheap  year,  on  the  contrary,  by 
increafing  the  demand,  tends  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  as  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  tends  to 
lower  ic«  In  the  ordinary  variations  of  the  price 
of  provifions,  thofe  two  oppofite  caufes  feem  to 
counterbalance  one  another  i  which  is  probably 
in  part  the  reafon  why  the  wages  of  labour  are 
every- where  fo  much  more  fteady  and  permanent 
than  the  price  of  provifions. 

The  increafe  in  the  wages  of  labour  neceflarily 
increafes  the  price  of  many  commodities,  by  in- 
creafing that  part  of  it  which  refolvcs  itfelf  into 
wages,  and  fo  far  tends  to  diminidi  their  con- 
fumption  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fame 
caufe,  however,  which  raifcs  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  increafe  of  flock,  tends  to  increafe  its  pro- 
ductive powers,  and  to  make  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  labour  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  work. 
The  owner  of  the  flock  which  employs  a  great 
number  of  labourers,  necefiarily  endeavours,  for 
his  own  advantage,  to  make  fuch  a  proper  di- 
vifion  and  diftribution  of  employment,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  produce  the  greatefl  quantity 
of  work  poffible.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  en- 
deavours to  fupply  them  with  the  befl  machinery 
which  either  he  or  they  can  think  of.  What 
cakes  place  among  the  labourers  in  a  particular 
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workhoufe,  takes  place,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ^  "  ^  ''• 
among  thofe  of  a  great  focicty.  The  greater 
their  number,  tlie  more  they  naturally  divide 
thcmfclves  into  different  claflTes  and  fubdivifions 
of  employment.  More  heads  arc  occupied  in 
inventing  the  molt  proper  machinery  for  exe- 
cuting the  work  of  each,  and  it  is,  therefore^  more 
likely  to  be  invented.  There  arc  many  commo- 
dities, therefore,  which,  in  confequence  of  thcfe 
improvements,  come  to  be  produced  by  fo  much 
leis  labour  than  before,  that  the  increafe  of  its 
price  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  diminution 
of  its  quantity. 
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CHAP.    IX. 


•  _  Of  the  Profits  of  Stock. 

THE  rife  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  ftock 
depend  upon  the  fame  caufes  with  the  rife 
and  fall  in  the  wages  of  l.ibour,  the  increafing  or 
declining  (late  of  the  wealth  of  the  fociety;  but 
thofe  caufes  affect  the  one  and  the  other  very  dif- 
ferently. ,  . 

The  increafe  of  ftock,  which  raifes  wagesj 
trnds  to  lower  profit.  When  the  ftocks  of  many 
Mch  merchants  are  turned  into  the  fame  trade, 
their  mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to 
lower  its  profit ;  and  when  there  is  a  like  in- 
creafe of  ftock  in  all  the  different  trades  carried 
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D  o  o  K  Qpi   in   the  fame   fociety,    the   fainc  competition 
muft  produce  the  fame  effc^^  in  them  all. 

It  is  not  eafy,  it  has  already  been  obl'erved,  to 
afccrtain  what  are  the  average  wages  of  labour, 
even   in  a  particular  place,    and  at  a   particular 
time.     We  can,  even  in  this  cafe,  fel  l(>:n  deter- 
mine more  than   what  arc  the  moft  ufual  wages. 
But  even  this  can  feldom  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  profits   of  ftock.     Profit  is    io  very  fludu- 
ating,  that  the  perfon  who  carries  on  a  particular 
trade,  cannot  always  tell  you  himfelf  what  is  the 
average  of  his  annual  profit.     It  is  afforded,  not 
only  by  every  variation  of  price  in  the  commo- 
dities which  he  deals  in,  but  by  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  both  of  his  rivals  and  of  his  cuflomers, 
and    by   a   thoufand    other    accidents    to    which 
goods  when  carried  either  by   fea  or  by  land,  or 
even  when  ftored  in  a  vvarehoufe,  are  liable.     It 
varies,  therefore,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but 
from  day  to  day,  and  almoft  from  hour  to  hour. 
To  afcertain  what  is  the  average  profit  of  all  the 
difiPercnt  trades  carried   on   in  a  great  kingdom, 
mult   be  much  more  difficult ;   and  to  judge  of 
what  it  may   have   been   foiitierly,  or  in   remote 
periods   of   ti  r.e,  with   any   degree  of  precifion, 
muft  be  a'together  impoHlble. 

But  though  it  may  be  impofilble  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  are  op 
were  the  average  profits  of  (lock,  either  in  the 
prcfent,  or  in  ancient  times,  fome  notion  may 
be  formed  of  them  fiom  the  intereft  of  money. 
It  may  be  laid  do  vn  as  a  maxim,  that  wherever 
a  great  deal  can  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money, 
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a  great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  ^  "  ^  •*• 
of  it  J  and  that  wherever  little  can  be  made  by  it, 
lef*  will  cowimonly  be  given  for  it.  According, 
therefore,  as  the  iifual  market  rate  of  interell 
varies  in  any  countrv,  wc  may  1*6  aflured  that  the 
ordinary  profits  of  (lock  mud  vary  with  it,  muft 
fink  as  it  finks,  and  rife  as  it  rifts.  The  progrefs 
of  intcreft,  therefore,  may  lead  us  to  form  fomc 
notion  of  the  progrefs  of  profit. 

By  tlie  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  all  intercft  above 
ten  per  cent,  was  declared  unlawful.  More,  it 
feeins,  had  fometimes  been  taken  before  that. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  religious  zeal  pro- 
hibited all  intfreft.  This  prohibition,  however, 
like  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  is  faid  to  have 
produced  po  tfteft,  and  probably  rather  increafcd 
than  ciiminfhed  the  evil  of  ufury.  The  ftatute 
of  Iltnry  VII f.  was  revived  by  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  cap.  8.  and  ten  per  cent,  continued 
to  be  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  cill  the  21ft  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  reftricied  to  eight  per 
cent.  Tf  ^Va5  reduced  to  fix  per  cent.  )on  after 
the  reuoration,  and  by  the  12th  of  Qncen  Anne, 
to  five  per  cent.  All  thcfc;  different  ftatutory 
regulations  feem  to  have  been  made  with  great 
propriety.  They  leem  to  have  followed  and  not 
to  have  gone  before  ihe  mmkec  iate  of  intereft, 
or  the  rate  at  v/hich  p^:ople  of  good  credit  ufually 
borrowed.  Since  the  time  o.  Qneen  Anne,  five 
per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  rather  above  thnn 
below  the  market  rate.  Befure  the  late  war,  the 
government  borrowed  at  three  per  cent. ;  and 
people   of   good   credit  in   the    capital,    and    in 
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B  0^0  Kmany  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  three  and  a 
half,  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent.     •  .  -;  ■' 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  tlicj  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country  have  been  continually 
advancing,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs, 
their  pace  feems  rather  to  have  been  gradually 
accelerated  than  retarded.  They  feem,  not  only 
to  have  been  going  on,  but  to  have  been  going 
on  fafter  and  faller.  The  wages  of  labour  have 
been  continually  increafmg  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  and  manufa6tures  the  profits  of 
ftock  have  been  diminifhing. 

It  generally  requires  a  greater  (lock  to  carry 
on  any  fort  of  trade  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
country  village.  The  great  itocks  employed  in 
every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  rich 
competitors,  generally  reduce  the  rate  of  profit 
in  the  former  below  what  it  is  in  the  latter.  But 
the  wages  of  labour  are  generally  higher  in  a 
great  town  than  in  a  country  village.  In  a 
thriving  town  the  people  who  have  great  ftocks 
to  employ,  frequently  cannot  get  the  number  of 
workmen  they  want,  and  therefore  bid  againft: 
one  another,  in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they  can, 
which  raifes  the  wages  of  labour,  and  lowers  the 
profits  of  ftock.  In  tlie  remote  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  frequently  not  ftock  fufficient 
to  employ  all  tlie  people,  who  therefore  bid 
pgainft  one  anoilier  in  order  to  get  employment-, 
which  lowers  the  wages  of  Jabour,  and  raifes  thp 
profits  of  ftock, 
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.  In  Scotland,  though  the  legjil  rate  of  intereil  ^  ^^'^  ^' 
is  the  fame  as  in  England,  the  market  rate  is 
rather  higher.  People  of  the  beft  credit  there 
icldom  borrow  under  five  per  cent.  Even  pri- 
vate bankers  in  Edinburgh  give  four  per  cent, 
upon  their  promifibry  notes,  of  which  payment 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be  demanded  at 
pleafure.  Private  bankers  in  London  give  no 
intereft  for  the  money  which  is  depofited.  with 
them.  There  are  few  trades  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  a  fmaller  itock  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  The  common  rate  of  profit,  there- 
fore, muft  be  fomewhat  greater.  The  wages  of 
labour,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  lower 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  country  too 
is  not  only  much  poorer,  but  the  (leps  by  which 
it  advances  to  a  better  condition,  for  it  is  evi- 
dently advancing,  fcem  to  be  much  flower  and 
more  tardy. 

The  legal  rate  of  intereft  in  France  has 
not,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century, 
been  always  regulated  by  the  market  rate*.  In 
1720  intereft  was  reduced  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  fiftieth  penny,  or  from  five  to  two  per  cent. 
In  1724  it  was  raifed  to  the  thirtieth  penny,  or 

^o  3r  P^**  c^"f'  I'"*  ^7 '^5  if  was  again  raifed  to 
the  twentieth  penny,  or  to  five  per  cent.  In 
1766,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Laverdy, 
it  was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fifth  penny,  or  to 
four  per  cent.  The  Abbe  Terray  raifed  it  after- 
wards to  the  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.    The  fup- 

*  5ee  Dcnlfart,  Aiticlc  Taux  Jes  Interets,  torn.  ili.  p.  18. 
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B  oo  K  pofe^j  purpofe  of  many  of  thofe  violent  reduftion 
of  intercfl:  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  reducing 
that  of  the  pubh'c  debts  j  a  purpofe  which  has 
fometinnes  been  executed.  France  is  perhaps  in 
the  prefent  times  not  fo  rich  s  country  as  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  the  legal  rate  of  intcreft  has  in 
France  frequently  been  lower  than  in  England, 
the  market  rate  has  generally  been  higher;  for 
there,  as  in  other  countries,  they  have  feveral 
very  fafe  and  eafy  methods  of  evading  the  law. 
The  profits  of  trade,  I  have  been  affured  by 
Brifilh  merchants  who  had  traded  in  both  coun- 
tries, are  higher  in  France  than  in  England  j  and 
it  is  no  doubt  upon  this  account  that  many  Britifh 
fubjefls  chufe  rather  to  employ  their  capitals  in 
a  country  where  trade  is  in  difgracc,  than  in  one 
where  it  is  highly  refpeifled.  The  wages  of  la- 
bour are  lower  in  France  than  in  England. 
When  you  go  from  Scotland  to  England,  the  dif- 
ference which  you  may  remark  between  the  drefs 
and  countenance  of  the  common  people  in  the 
one  country  and  in  the  other,  fufficiently  indi- 
cates the  difference  in  their  condition.  The 
contraft  is  ftill  greater  when  you  return  from 
France.  France,  though  no  doubt  a  richer 
country  than  Scotland,  feems  not  to  be  going 
forward  fo  faft.  It  is  a  common  and  even  a  po- 
pular opinion  in  the  country,  that  it  is  going  back- 
wards i  an  opinion  which,  I  apprehend,  is  ill- 
founded  even  with  regard  to  France,  but  which 
nobody  can  poffibly  entertain  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  who  lees  the  country  now,  and  who  faw 
it  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  '•  '  •-  .  ■' ''   .i. ;■  h-. 
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The  province  of  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  c  h^a  p. 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and 
the  number  of  its   people;    is  a  richer  country 
than  England.      The   government  there  borrow 
at  two  per  cent,    and  private   people  of  good 
credit  at  three.     The  wages  of  labour  are  faid 
to  be  higher  in  Holland  than  in  England,  and 
the  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  trade  u|X)n  lower 
profits  than  any  people  in  Europe.     The  trade 
of  Holland,    it    has   been    pretended    by    fome 
people,  is  decaying,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  fome  particular  branches  of  it  are  fo.     But 
thefe  fymptoms  feem  to  indicate  fufficiently  that 
there  is  no  general  decay.     When  profit  dimi- 
nifties,  merchants  are  very  apt  to  complain  that 
trade  decays  i  though  the  diminution  of  profit  is 
the  natural  efFed  of  its  profperity,  or  of  a  greater 
►  ftock  being  employed  in  it  than  before.     During 

the  late  war  the   Dutch   o^^'ned    the  whole  car- 
rying  trade  of  France,  of  which  they  (till  retain  a 
very   large    (hare.       The    great   property   which 
they   poflefs   both    in   the  French    and    Englilh 
funds,    about   forty   millions,   it  is   faid,    in   the 
latter  (in  which  I  fufpefl,    however,   there  is  a 
confiderable  exaggeration)  j  the  great  fums  which 
they  lend  to   private   people  in   countries  where 
the  rate  of  intereft  is  higher  than  in  their  own, 
are  circumftances   which    no  doubt  demonftrate 
the  redundancy  of  their  ftock,  or  that  it  has  in- 
creafed  beyond  what  they  can  employ  with  tole- 
rable profit  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  their  own 
country:  but  they  do  not  demonftrate  that  that 
bufinefs  has  decreafed.      As    the    capital  of   a 
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in  it,  and  yet  that  trade  continue  to  increaie  too  J 
fo  may  likewife  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 

In  our  North  American  and  V'/efl:  Indian  co- 
lonies, not  only  the  wages  of  labour,  but  the 
interefl  of  money,  and  confequently  the  profits 
of  Ilocv,  are  highe/  than  in  England.  In  the 
different  colonies  both  the  legal  and  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  run  from  fix  to  eight  per  cent. 
High  wages  of  labour  and  high  profits  of  (lock, 
however,  are  things,  perhaps,  which  fcarce  ever 
go  togeuier,  except  in  the  peculiar  circumflances 
of  new  colonies.  A  new  colony  muft  always 
for  Ibme  time  be  more  under-ftocked  in  propor- 
tion to  the 'extent  of  its  territory,  and  more 
under-peopled  in  proportion  to  die  extent  of  its 
llock,  than  the  greater  part  of  other  countries. 
They  have  more  land  than  the-y  have  ftock  to 
cultivate.  What  they  have,  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  cultivation  only  of  what  is  moft  fer- 
tile and  moft  favourably  ficuaccd,  the  land  near 
the  fea  fliore,  and  along  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers.  Such  land  too  is  frequently  purchafed 
at  a  price  below  the  value  even  of  its  natural 
produce.  Stock  employed  in  the  purchafe  and 
improvement  of  fuch  lands  muft  yield  a  very 
large  profit,  and  confequently  afford  to  pay  a  very 
large  inteieft.  Its  rapid  accumulation  in  fo  pro- 
fitable an  employment  enables  the  planter  to  in^ 
creafe  the  number  of  his  hands  fafler  than  he  can 
find  them  in  a  new  fettlement.  Thofe  whom  he 
can  findj   therefore,  are  very  liberally  rewi^rded. 

As 
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As  the  colony  increafes,  the  profits  of  flock  gra- 
dually diminifh.  When  the  moft  fertil-^  and  btrft  w. 
fituated  lands  have  been  all  occupied,  lefs  profit 
can  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  infe- 
rior both  in  foil  and  fituation,  and  lefs  intereft  - 
can  be  afforded  for  the  flock  which  is  fo  em- 
ployed. In  the  greater  paitof  our  colonies,  ac- 
cordingly, both  the  legal  and  the  market  rate  of, 
intereft  have  been  confiderably  reduced  during  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  century.  As  riches,  im- 
provement, and  population  have  increafed,  in- 
tereft has  declined.  The  wages  of  labour  do  not 
fink  with  the  profits  of  flock.  The  demand  for 
laboui  increafes  with  the  increafe  of  flock  wliat- 
ever  be  its  profits  j  and  after  thefe  are  dimi- 
nifhed,  flock  may  not  only  continue  to  increafe, 
but  to  increafe  much  fafler  than  before.  It  is 
with  induflrious  nations,  who  are  advancing  in 
the  acquifition  of  riches,  as  with  induflrious 
individuals.  A  great  flock,  though  with  fmall 
profits,  generally  increafes  fafler  than  a  fmall 
(lock  with  great  profits.  Money,  fays  the  pro- 
verb, makes  money.  When  you  have  got  a 
litde,  it  is  often  eafy  to  get  more.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  that  little.  The  connexion 
between  the  increafe  of  (lock  and  ihat  of  in- 
duflry,  or  of  the  demand  for  ufcful  labour,  has 
partly  been  explained  already,  but  will  bj  ex- 
plained more  fully  hereafter  in  treating  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  flock. 

The  acquifition  of  new  territory,  or  of  new 
branches  of  trade,  may  Ibmctimcs  raife  the  pro- 
firs  nf  noci<.  ^iv.]  wirli  thf^m  rliP  interefl  of  rnoncv. 
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BOOK  even  in  a  country  which  is  faft  advancing  in  the 
acquifition  of  riches.  The  (lock  of  the  country 
not  being  fufficient  for  the  whole  acceflion  of 
bufinefs,  whi..i  fuch  acquifitions  prcfent  to  the 
different  people  among  whom  it  is  divided,  is 
applied  to  thofe  particular  branches  only  which 
aiford  the  greateil  profit.  Part  of  what  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  other  trades,  is  neceffarily 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  fomc  of 
the  new  and  more  profitable  ones.  In  all  thofe 
old  trade*,  therefore,  the  competition  comes  to 
be  lefs  than  before.  The  market  comes  to  be 
lefs  fully  fupplied  with  many  different  forts  of 
goods.  Their  price  neceflarily  rifes  more  or 
lefs,  and  yields  a  greater  profit  to  thofe  who  deal 
in  them,  who  can,  therefore,  afford  to  borrow 
at  a  higher  intereft.  For  fome  time  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  late  war,  not  only  private  people 
of  the  beft  credit,  but  fome  of  the  greateft  com- 
panies in  London,  commonly  borrowed  at  five 
per  cent,  who  before  that  had  not  been  ufed  to 
pay  more  than  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  great  acceffion  both  of  territory  and  trade, 
by  our  acquifitions  ii?  North  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  will  fufficiently  account  for  this, 
without  fuppofing  any  diminution  in  the  capital 
iVock  of  the  fociety.  So  great  an  acceffion  of 
new  bufinefs  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  (lock, 
inult  necirfiarily  have  diminifhed  the  quantity 
employed  in  a  great  number  of  particular 
branches,  in  which  the  compecition  being  lefs, 
the  profits  mull  have  been  greater.  I  fliall  here- 
afcct  have  occafion  to  mention  the  reafons  which 
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difpofe  me  to  believe  that  the  capital  flock  of  ^  h  a  p. 
Great  Britain  was   not  diminiflied  even   by  the 
enormous  cxpenccof  the  late  war.     '  •    '^ 

Th£  diminution  of  the  capital  ftock  of  the  fo- 
cicty,  or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ihduftry,  however,  as  it  lowers  the 
wages  of  labour,  fo  it  raifes  the  profits  of  ftock, 
and  confequ  tly  the  intercft  of  money.  By  the 
wages  of  labour  being  lowered,  the  owners  of 
what  ftock  remains  in  the  focicty  can  bring 
their  goods  at  lefs  expence  to  market  than 
before,  and  lefs  ftock  being  employed  in  fup- 
plying  the  market  than  before,  they  can  fell  them 
dearer.  Their  goods  coft  them  lefs,  and  they 
get  more  for  them.  Their  profits,  therefore, 
being  augmented  at  both  ends,  can  well  afford 
a  large  intereft.  The  great  fortunes  fo  fuddenly 
and  fo  eafily  acquired  in  Bengal  and  the  other 
Britilh  fettlemeius  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  may  fatisfy 
us  that,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  low,  lb 
the  profits  of  ftock  are  very  high  in  thofe  ruined 
countries.  The  intereft  of  money  is  proportion- 
ably  fo.  In  Bengal,  money  is  frequently  lent  to 
the  farmers  at  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  and 
the  fiicceeding  crop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment. As  the  profits  which  can  afford  fuch  an 
intereft  muft  eat  up  almoft  the  whole  rent  of  the 
landlord,  fo  fuch  enormous  ufury  muft  in  its 
turn  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  ihofe  profits. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  repubhc,  a  ufury 
of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  been  common  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  ruinous  adminiftration 
of  their  proconfuls.      The  virtuous  Brutus  lent 
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money  in  Cyprus  at  eight-and-forcy  per  cent,  as 


we  Itarn  from  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

In  a  country  which  had  acquired  that  fitll 
complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its 
Ibil  and  climate,  and  its  fituation  with  refpec^ 
to  other  countries,  allowed  it  to  acquire;  which 
could,  therefore,  advance  no  further,  and  which 
was  not  going  backwards ;  both  the  wages  of  la- 
bour and  the  profits  of  (lock  would  probably  be 
very  low.  In  a  country  fully  peopled  in  propor- 
tion to  ^^'hac  either  its  territory  could  maintain 
or  its  (lock  employ,  the  competition  for  employ- 
ment would  r  celTarily  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  labour  to  what  was  barely  fufi  cient 
to  keep  up  die  number  of  labourers,  and,  the 
country  being  already  fully  peopled,  that  num- 
ber could  never  be  augmented.  In  a  country 
fully  ftocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  bufinefs  it 
had  to  tranfaft,  as  great  a  quantity  of  ftock 
would  be  employed  in  every  particular  branch 
as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  would  adm:t. 
The  competition,  therefore,  would  every-where 
be  as  great,  and  confcqucntly  the  ordinary  profit 
as  low  as  pofiibie.    -      '    --        •-     -    ■        '     ■ 

But  perhaps  no  country  has  ever  yet  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  opulence.  China  feems  to  have 
been  long  ftationary,  and  had  probably  long  ago 
acquired  that  full  complement-  of  riches  which 
is  confident  with  tlie  nature  of  its  laws  and  inUi- 
tutions.  But  this  complement  may  be  much 
inferior  to  what,  with  other  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions,  the  nature  of  its  foil,  climate,  and  fitua- 
tion might  admit  of.     A  country  which  iiegicfts 
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or  dcfpifcs  foreign  commerce,  and  which  admits^  ^^^  p* 
the  veflfels  of  foreign  nations  into  one  or  two  of 
its  ports  only,  cannot  tranfaft  the  fame  c*  unticy 
of  bufinefs  which  it  might  do  with  different  laws 
and  inftitutions.  In  a  country  too,  where,  though- 
the  TIC.:  or  the  owners  of  large  capitals  enjoy  ^ 
good  deal  of  fecurity,  the  poor  or  the  owners  of 
fmall  capitals  enjoy  fcarce  any,   but  are  liable,' 
under  the  pretence  of  juftice,  to  be  pillaged  and 
plundered  at  any  time  by  the  inferior  manda- 
rines, the  quantity  of  ftock  employed  in  all  th<r 
differeni^  branches  of  bufinefs  cranfaded  within 
it,  can  never  be  equal  to  what  the  nature  anc^ 
extent  of  that  bufinefs  might  admit.     In  every 
different  branch,  the  opprefTion  of  the  poof  muflP 
cftablifh  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who,  by  en- 
grofUng  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves,    will  be 
able  to  make  very  large  profks.     Twelve  per 
cent,  accordingly  is  faid  to  be  the  comitxm  in-' 
tereft  of  money  in  China,  and  the  ordinary  pro* 
fits  of  ftock  muft  be  fufficient  to  afford  this  large 
intered. 

A  DEFECT  in  the  law  may  fontietimcs  raife  the 
rate  of  interefl  confiderably  above  what  the  con* 
dition  of  the  country,  as  to  wealth  or  poverty, 
would  require.  When  the  law  does  not  enforce 
the  performance  of  contra^s,  it  puts  all  bor^ 
rowers  nearly  upon  the  fame  footing  with  bank- 
rupts or  people  of  doubtful  credit  in  better  regu* 
lated  countries*  The  uncertainty  of  recovering 
his  money  makes  the  lender  exadt  the  fame  ufu- 
rious  interefl:  which  is  ufgally  required  from 
bankrupts.    Among  the  barbarous  nations  who 
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DOOK  oyer- ran    the    weftern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,    the    performance   of   contrafts   was  left 
for  many   ages    to    the   faith  of  the  contr^^ing 
parties.      The   courts   of  juftice   of  their  kings 
j'eldom  intermeddled   in   it.      The  high  rate  of 
interefl:  which  took  place  in  thofe  ancient  timet 
may  perhaps  be,,  p^rtl^  ^accountgd  for  from  th^^ 
caufr. '  ""jc' -r-'.*^    y-"--^.  ?'?.^':'*    ''•r:.'^    ..•',.i,....^    -     ^^ 
When   the    law   prohibits   intereft   altogether,, 
it  does  not  prevent  it.     Many  people  mud  bor- 
row, a{id  nobody  will  lend  without  fuch   a  con* 
fideration  for  the  ufc  of  their  mo.iey  as  is  fuit-, 
able,  not  only  to  what,  can  be  made  by  the  ufc 
of  it,  but  to  the  difEeulty  and  dapger  of  evading 
the  law.     The   high   rate   of  intered  among   all 
Mahonnetan    nations    is  accounted   for   by  Mr*: 
Monteiquieu,  not  frotn  rlteir  poverty,,  but  partly^ 
from  this,  ^hd  partly  from   the  difficulty  of  rc-^ 
covering  thrmoney.     _  iu,    .~: 

The  lowed  ordinary  rate  of  profit  muft  always, 
be  fomething    more   than  what  is    fufficient  tp^ 
compcnfate  the  occafional  lofles  to  which  every, 
employment  of  dock  is  expofed.     It  is  this  fur- 
plus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear  profit.     What  is 
called  grofs  profit  comprehends  frequently,    not, 
only  this  furplus,  but  what  is  retained  for  com- 
penfating  fuch  extraordinary  lofles.     The  intereft 
which  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clear  profit  only,      j  Auiy:^  v^    v.  r- 
^'The  lowed  ordinary  rate  of  intereft  muft„  in 
the  fame  manner,  be  fomething  more  than  fuffi- 
cient to  conipenfate  the  occafional  loITes  to  which 
lending,    even   wich  tc^erable  prudence,    is  ex^ 
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pofed.     Were  ic  not  more,  charity  or  friendfhip  ^  ^^^  •*• 
could  be  the  only  motives  for  lending. 

In  a  country  "which  had  acquired  its  full  com- 
plement  of   riches,    where    in    every   particular 
branch  of  bufinefs  there  was  the  greateft  quantity 
of  ftoclc  that  could  be  eirployed   in  it,    as   t^ft 
ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  would  be  very  fmall, 
fo  the  ufual  market  rate  of  intereft  which  could 
be  afforded  out  of  it,  would  be  fo  low  as  to  ren- 
der it  impofllble  for  any  bun  the  very  wealthiefl: 
people  to  live  upon  the  intereft  of  their  money. 
All  people  of  fmall  or  middling  fortunes  would 
be   obliged   to  fuperintend   themfelves    the    em- 
ployment of  their  own  ftocks.     It  'vould  be   ne- 
ceflary  that  almoft  every  man  (houid   be  a  man 
of  bufinefs,  or  engage*  in  fome  fort  of  trade.    The 
province   of   Holland   feems  to  be  approaching 
near  to  this  ftate.     It  is  there  unfafhionable  noc 
to  be  a   man   of  bufinefs.     Necefiity   makes  it 
ufual  for  almoft  every  man  to  be  fo,  and  cuftom 
every  where  regulates  fafiiion.     As  ;t  is  ridicu- 
lous not  to  dref.,  fo  is  it,  in  fome  meafure,  not 
to  be  employed  like  other  people.     As  a  man  of 
a  civil  profefiTion  feems  awkward  in  a  camp  or  a 
garrlfon,  and   is  even   in  fome  danger  of  being 
defpifed  there,  fo  does  an  idle  man  among  men 
of  bufinefs.  '^^"  "'  ' 

The  higheft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  may  be 
fuch  as,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  com- 
modities, eats  up  the  whole  of  what  (hould  go  to 
the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves  only  what  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  preparing  and  bring- 
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■  ^j®  '^  ing  thcni  to  market,  liccording  to  the  lowed  rate 
at  which  labour  can  any- where  be  paid,  the  bare 
fubfiftencc  of  the  labourer.  The  workman  muft 
always  have  been  fed  in  fome  way  or  other  while  he 
was  about  the  work;  but  the  landlord  may 
not  always  have  been '  paid.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  which  the  fe^  ants  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany carry  on  in  Bengal  may  not  perhaps  be  very 
far  from  this  rate.  '      ^  *',';' 

1'he  proportion  which  the  ufual  market  rate 
of  intereft  ought  to  bear  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
clear  profit,  neccflarily  varies  as  profit  rifcs  or 
falls.  Double  intereft  is  in  Great  Britairf 
reckoned,  what  the  merchants  call,  a  good,  mo- 
derate, reafonable  profit;  terms  which  I  ap- 
prehend mean  no  more  than  a  common  and 
ufual  profit.  In  a  country  where  the  ordinary 
rate  of  clear  profit  is  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  it 
may  be  reafonable  that  one  half  of  it  (hould  go 
to  intereft,  wherever  bufinefs  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  money.  The  ftock  is  at  the  rifk  of 
the  borrower,  who,  as  it  were,  infures  it  to  the 
lender }  and  four  or  five  per  cent,  may,  in  the 
greater  part  of  trades,  be  both  a  fufficient  pro- 
fit upon  the  rifk.  of  this  infurancc,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient recompence  for  the  trouble  of  employ- 
ing the  ftock.  But  the  proportion  between  in- 
tereft and  clear  profit  might  not  be  the  fame  in 
countries  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  was 
either  a  good  deal  lower,  or  a  good  deal  higher. 
If  it  were  a  good  deal  lower,  one  half  of  it 
perhaps  could  not  be  afforded  for  intereft;  and 
-  4  more 
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more   might  be  afforded  if  it  were  a  good  deal  ^  ^^^^  ^' 
higher.  '     ''    •'•^''  '    ' 

"'In  countries  which  are  faft  advancing  to  riches, 
the  low  rate  of  profit  may,  in  the  price  of  many 
commodities,  compenfate  the  high  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  enable  thofe  countries  to  fell  as  cheap 
us  their  Icfs  thriving  neighbours,  among  whoni 
the  wages  of  labour  may  be  lower. 

In  reality  high  profits  tend  much  more  to  raife 
the  price  of  work   than  high  wages.     If  in   the 
linen  manufacture,  for  example,  the  wages  of  the 
different  working  people,  the   flax  dreffers,    the 
fpinners,  the  weavers,  &c.  ihould,   all  of  them, 
be  advanced  two- pence  a  day ;  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  heighten  the  price  of  a  p'-ce  of  Hnen 
only  by  a  number  of  two  pences  equal   t*    the 
number  of  people  that  had  been  employed  about 
it,   multiplied   by   the   number   of   i...  ys   during 
which  they  had  been  fo  employed.     That  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  ref^lved  itfelf 
into    wages    would,    through    all     the    different 
ftages  of  the  manufacture,  rife  only  in  arithme- 
tical proportion  to  this  rife  of  wages.     But  if  the 
profits  of    all  the   different  employers  of  thofe 
working  people  (hould  be  raifed  five  per  cent, 
that  part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  which 
refolved    itfelf   into    pro'k,,    would,    through  all 
the  different  ftages  of  the   manufacture,  rife   in 
geometrical  proportion  to  this  rife  of  profit.   The 
employer  of  the  flax-dreffcrs  would,  in  felling  his 
flax,  require  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value  of  the   materials   and  wages   which 
he  advanced  to  his  workmen.    The  employer  of 
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BOOK  the  fpinners  would  require  an  additional  five  per 
cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the  flax 
and  upon  the  wages  of  the  fpinners.  And  the 
employer  of  the  weavers  would  require  a  like 
five  per  cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the 
linen  yarn  and  upon  the  wages  oi  the  weavers. 
In  raifing  the  price  of  commodities,  the  rife  of 
wages  operates  in  the  fame  manner  as  fimple 
intered  does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt.  The 
rife  of  profit  operates  like  compound  intereft. 
Our  merchants  and  mafter-manufa£lurers  com- 
plain much  of  the  bad  efi^ecls  of  high  wages  in 
raifing  che  price,  and  thereby  leflening  the  falc 
of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
fay  nothing  concerning  the  bad  efFcfks  of  high 
profits.  They  are  filent  with  regard  to  the  per- 
nicious efFeds  of  their  own  gains.  They  com- 
plain only  of  thofe  of  other  people.     .  t  .... 
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-"rtr»*^^xr":.  *{?«fj»        ^    "  A   *??••)   -J^*    :jic;^   TtiT 

Of  Wages  and  Profit  in  the  different  tmMmnts 
of  Labour  and  Stock'. "^    ",'  "    * 

TH  E  whole  of  the  advantages  and  difad-  ^  ^^^  ^* 
vantages  of  the  different  employments  of  v  * 
labour  and  ftock,  muft,  in  the  (ame  neighbour- 
hood, be  cither  perfectly  equal,  or  continunlly 
tending  to  equality.  If  in  the  fanne  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  any  employment  evidently  either 
more  or  lefs  advantageous  than  the  reft,  fo  many 
people  would  crowd  into  it  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
.  fo  many  would  defert  it  in  the  other,  that  its  ad- 
vantages would  foon  return  to  the  level  of  other 
employments.  This  at  leaft  would  be  the  cafe 
in  a  fcciety  where  things  were  left  to  follow 
their  natural  courfe,  where  there  was  perfe<5t 
liberty,  and  where  every  man  was  perfeftly  free 
both  to  chufe  what  occupation  he  thought  proper, 
and  to  change  it  as  often  as  he  thought  proper. 
Every  man's  intereft  would  prompt  him  to  feek 
the  advantageous,  and  to  ihun  the  difadvantageous 
employment.  ; 

Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  indeed,  are 
every  where  in  Europe  extremely  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  differerit  employments  of  labour 
and  ftock.  But  this  difference  arifes  partly  from 
certain  cirrumftances  in  the  employments  them- 
fclves,  which,  either  really,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
imaginations  of  men,  rrsake  up  for  a  fmail  pecu- 
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B  o^  o  K  niary  gain  in  fome,  and  counter-balance  a  great 
».d^v^»M>  one  in  others  j  and  partly  from  the  policy  of  Europe, 

which  no-where  leaves  things  at  perfeft  liberty. 
The  particular  confideration  of  thofe  circum- 

(lances  and  of  that  policy  will  divide  this  chaptjer 


^nto  two  parts. 
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PART    I,  :i  ^ 
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,'*•-■.-»  »  •■  -in  *■•    1 


Jne^ualifiis  ^rifingfrom  the  Nature  of  the  Emfley* 
plants  themfelveu 

TH  £  ^'^t  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
(lances  which,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  make  up  for  a  fmall  pecuniary  gain  in 
fome  employments,  and  counter- balance  a  great 
one  in  others :  firft,  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  the  employments  themfelves ;  fecondly, 
the  eafinefs  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expence  of  learning  them ;  thirdly,  the  condancy 
or  inconftancy  of  employment  in  them  \  fourthly, 
the  fmajl  or  great  truft  which  mud  be  repofed  in 
thofe  who  exercife  them ;  and  fifthly,  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  fuccefs  in  them. 

First,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
eafe  or  hard(hip,  the  cleanlinefs  or  dirtinefs,  the 
honourablenefs  or  dilhonourablenefs  of  the  em- 
ployment. Thus  in  moft  pUces,  take  the  year 
.  round,  a  journeyman  (aylor  earns  lefs  than  a 
journeyman  weaver.  His  work  is  much  eafier. 
A  journeyman  weaver  earns  lefs  than  a  journey- 
man fmith.  His  work  is  not  always  eafier,  but 
it  is  much  cleanlier.    A  journeyman  blackfmith, 
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.though  an  artificer,  feldom  earns  fo  much 
twelve  hours,  as  a  collier,  who  is  only  a  labourer, 
does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  fo  dirty,  is 
lei's  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day-light, 
and  above  ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  profeffions.  In 
point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  confidered, 
they  are  generally  under-recompenfed,  as  I  Ihail 
endeavour  to  (hew  by  and  by.  Difgrace  has  the 
contrary  cfFeft.  The  trade  of. a  butcher  is  a 
brutal  and  an  odious  bufinefs ;  but  it  is  in  mofb 
places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  moft  deteflable  of  all  em- 
ployments, that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  better  paid 
than  any  common  trade  whatever,  ..> ,     s  ?>    ^ 

Hunting  and  fishing,  the  moft  important 
employments  of  mankind  in  the  rude  (late  of 
fociety,  beccre  in  its  advanced  ftate  their  moil 
agreeable  amufements,  and  they  purfue  for  plea- 
fure  what  they  once  followed  from  necelTity.  In 
the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  therefore,  they  are 
all  very  poor  people  who  follow  as  a  trade,  what 
other  people  purfue  as  a  paftime.  Fifliermen 
have  been  fo.fince  the  time  of  *  Theocritus.  A 
poacher  is  every-where  a  very  poor  man  in  Great 
Britain.  In  countries  where  the  rigour  of  the 
law  fuffers  no  poachers,  the  licenfed  hunter  is  not 
in  a  much  better  condition.  The  natural  taile 
for  thofe  employments  makes  more  people  fol- 
low them  than  can  live  comfortably  by  them, 
3n4  the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  proportion 
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B  o  o  K|.Q  jfj  quantity,  comes  always  too  cheap  to  market 
'  to  afford  any  thing  but  the  moft  fcanty  fubfiftence 
R>  the  labourers.   —  ^<  ''^-^      -"  '  .^n^r^^ 

DiSAGREEABLENESS  and  dlfgracc  affedb  the 
profits  of  flock  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wages 
of  labour.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  who 
is  never  mafter  of  his  own  houfe,  and  who  is  cx- 
pofed  to  the  brutality  of  every  drunkard,  cx- 
crcifes  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  a  very  cre- 
ditable bufinefs.  But  there  is  fcarcp  any  com- 
mon trade  in  which  a  fmal!  ftock  yields  fo  great 
a  profit,      ^-^v^-^^-  »fv.n   --j-^cktu    -'or^:    -y^^.q 

Secondly,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
cafinefs  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence  of  learning  the  bufinefs.    '-'^  ^^'^  ^'^  r;a:::>^ 

When  any  expenfive  machine  is  credled,  the 
extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it  before 
it  is  worn  out,  it  muft  be  cxpeAcd,  will  replace 
the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  with  at  leaft  the  or- 
dinary profits.  A  man  educated  at  the  cxpcnce 
of  much  labour  and  time  to  any  of  thofe  em- 
ployments, which  require  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  ikill,  may  be  compared  to  one  of  thofe  ex- 
penfive machines.  The  work  which  he  learns 
to  pcrtbrm,  it  muft  be  expedled,  over  and  above 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labour,  will  replace 
to  him  the  whole  cxpence  of  his  education,  with 
at  leaft  the  ordinary  profits  of  an  equally  valuable 
capital.  It  muft  do  this  too  in  a  reafonable  time, 
regard  being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  duration 
of  human  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
more  certain  duration  of  the  machine. 
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The  difference   between   the   wages   of  (killed  ^  "jj^  ^* 
labour  and  thofe  of  common  labour,  is  founded 
upon  this  principle.       ,,        \r)    r  -.  ..v  . 

The  policy  of  Europe  confiders  the  labour  of 
all  mechanics,  artlBcsrs,  and  manufaifturers,  as 
ikilled  labour ;  and  that  of  all  country  laboi  rert 
as  common  labour.  It  feems  to  fuppofe  that  of 
the  former  to  be  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  To  perhaps 
in  fome  cafe^ }  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  quite 
ctherwife,  as  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  by  and 
by.  The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Europe,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  qualify  any  perfon  for  exer- 
ci(ing  the  one  fpecies  of  labour,  impofe  the  necef- 
fity  of  an  apprenticelhip,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  rigour  in  different  places.  They 
leave  the  other  free  and  open  to  every  body. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticefhip, 
the  whole  labour  of  the  apprentice  belongs  to 
his  matter.  In  the  mean  lime  he  muft,  in  many 
cafes,  be  maintained  by  his  parents  or  relations^ 
and  in  almoft  all  cafes  mud  be  cloathed  by 
them.  Some  money  too  is  commonly  given  to 
the  matter  for  teaching  him  his  trade.  They  who 
cannot  give  money,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  ufual  number  of  years  j  a  con- 
fideration  which,  though  it  is  m  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  matter,  on  account  of  the  ufual 
idlenefs  of  apprentices,  is  always  difadvantageous 
to  the  apprentice.  In  country  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  tht  labourer,  while  he  is  employed 
about  the  eafier,  learns  the  iuore  difficult  f^ris  of 
his  bufmefs,  and  his  own  labour  maintains  him 
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■B  o  o  K  through  ail  the  different  ftagcs  of  his  employ- 
.jnint.  It  is  reafonablc,  therefore,  that  in  Eu- 
To\)t  the  wages  of  nnechanics,  artificers,  and 
manufaftfirers,  Ihould  be  fomewhat  higher  than 
thofc  of  common  labourers.  They  are  fo  ac- 
cordingly, and  their  fuperior  gains  mskc  them 
in  mod  places  be  confidered  f.s  a  fupor  or  rank 
of  people.  This  fuperiorky^  however,  o  gene- 
rally very  fmall  j  the  daiiy  or  we^^kly  earnings  of 
joukneymen  it-  the  mere  coramon  forts  of  manu- 
fa6lures»  fuch  :'.  thofe  of  plain  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  computed  at  an  average^  are.,  in  moft 
places,  '/cry  litile  moic  than  tb?^  day  wages  ef 
common  labourers.  Their  emplo}  mcnt;,  indeed, 
is  nnore  fteady  and  uniform,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  ihfir  earnings,  taking  the  whole  year  togc- 
tbsT,  may  be  fomewhat  greater.  It  fecms  evi- 
dently, however,  to  be  no  greater  than  what  is 
fufficicnt  to  compcnfate  chc  fuperior  expencc  of 
their  education.    '    >    ^*  ^    .  .*^r     rvf        ;tHv^%/^  Jm' 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the 
liberal  profeflfions,  is  (till  more  tedious  and  ex- 
«penfive.  The  pecuniary  recompence,  therefore, 
4>t  painters  and  fculptors,  of  lawyers  and  phy- 
jficians,  ought  to  be  ntuch  more  liberal :  and  it  is 
£o  accordingly. 

The  profits  of  ftock  lecm  to  be  very  little  af- 
fefted  by  the  eafinefs  or  dii.  ctlty  of  learning  the 
trade  in  which  it  is  employed.  All  the  different 
ways  in  which  flock  is  commonly  employed  in 
great  towns  feem,  in  reality,  to  be  almoft  equally 
cafy  and  equally  difRcul^.  to  learn.  One  branch 
!*,... -       .     -  -  either 
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dther  of  forcKu  or  domeftic  trade,  cannot  well  ^  "  ^  ^ 
be  a  much  iTiOrc  intricate  bufincfs  than  another.      <— , 

Thirdl''  ,  the  wages  of  labour  in  different 
occupation  i  vary  with  the  conftancy  or  inconftancy 
of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  conftant  in  fome 
trades  than  in  others.     In  the  greater  part  of  ma- 
nufafkures,  a  journeyman  may   be  pretty  fure  of 
employment  almoft  every  day  in  the  year  that  he 
is  able  to  work.     A  mafon  or  bricklayer,    qni 
the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  froft  nor; 
in  foul  weather,  and  his  employment  at  all  other 
tjmes  depends   upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his. 
cuftomers.     He  is  liable,  in  confequence,  to  be: 
frequcndy  without  any.     What  he  earns,  there- 
fore, while  he  is  employed,  muft  not  only  main-i 
tain  him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  Ibme 
compenfation   for  thofe  anxious  and  defponding 
moments  which    the  thought  of  fo  precarious  a 
fituation  mufl:  fometimes  occafion.     Where  the 
computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
fa<^urers,    accordingly,    are  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  thofe 
of  mafbns  and    bricklayers    are    generally  from 
one  half  more  to  double  thofe  wages.     Where 
common  labourers  earn  four  and  five  fhillings  a 
week,    mafons    and   bricklayers    frequently  dm 
ieven  and  eight;  where  the  former  earn  fix,  the 
latter  often  earn  nine  and  ten,    and  where  the 
form: :  earn  nine  and  ten,  as  in  London,  the  lat- 
ter   ^omoionly   earn   fifteen    and  eighteen.     No 
fpccics   of  fkilkd   labour,  howevc-r,  feems   more 
cafy  to  learn  t!un  that  of  mufons  and  bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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B  o  o  K  Chairmen  in  London,-  during  the  fummer  feafon* 
arc  faid  fometimes  to  be  employed  as  brick- 
layers. The  high  wages  of  thofe  workmen, 
therefore,  arc  not  fo  much  the  recompence  of 
their  Ikill,  as  the  compenfation  for  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  their  employment. 

A  HOusK  carpenter  fcems  to  exercifc  rather  a 
nicer  and  a  more  ingenious  trade  than  a  mafon. 
In  moft  places,  however,  for  it  is  not  univcrfally 
fo,  his  day-wages  are  fomewhat  lower.  His  em- 
ployment, though  it  depends  much,  docs  not 
depend  fo  entirely  upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
cuftomers  j  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
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by  the  weather. 

When  the  trades  which  generally  afford  con- 
ftant  employment,  happen  in  a  particular  place 
not  to  do  fo,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  always 
rife  a  good  deal  above  their  ordinary  proportion 
to  thofe  of  common  labour.  In  London  almoft 
all  journeymen  artificers  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  and  difmiflcd  by  their  mafters  fron  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  day-labourers  in  other  places.  The  ioweft 
order  of  artificers,  journeyrr.ea  taylors,  accord- 
ingly, earn  there  half  a  crown  a  day,  though 
eighteen  pence  may  be  reckoned  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors  fre- 
quently fcarce  equal  thofe  of  common  labour; 
but  in  London  they  are  often  many  weeks  with- 
out employment,    particularly  during  the  fum- 
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When  the  inconftancy  of  employment  is  com-  c  h^a  p. 
bined  with  the  hardfhip,  difagreeablenefs,  and 
dirtinefs  of  the  work,  it  fometimes  raifes  the 
wages  of  ihe  nr.oft  common  labour  above  thole 
of  the  moft  fkilful  artificers.  A  collier  working 
by  the  piece  is  fuppofed,  at  Newcaftle,  to  earn 
commonly  about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  abou''  three  times  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour.  His  high  wages  arife  altogether 
from  the  hardlTiip,  difagreeablenefs,  and  dirti- 
nefs of  his  work.  His  employment  may,  upon 
moft  occafions;  be  as  conttant  as  he  pleafes. 
The  coal-heavers  in  Londori  exercife  a  trade 
which  in  hardfhip,  dirtinefs,  and  difagreeablenefs, 
almoft  equals  that  of  colliers ;  and  from  the 
unavoidable  irregularity  in  the  anivals  of  coal 
(hipsv  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  neceflarily  very  in'conftant.  If  colliers, 
therefore,  commonly  earn  double  and  triple  the 
wages  of  common  labour,  it  ought  nc"  to  feem 
unreafonable  that  coal-heavers  fliould  ibmetimes 
earn  four  and  five  times  thofe  wages.  whe 

enquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  then  paid,  they  could  earn  from  fix  to  ten 
fhillings  a  day.  Six  (hillings  are  about  four 
times  the  wages  of  common  labour  in  London, 
and  in  every  particular  trade,  rhe  loweft  com- 
mon earnings  may  always  be  confider  a^  thofe 
of  the  far  greater  number.  How  extravagant 
foever  thole  earnings  may  appear,  if  they  were 
more  than  fufficient  to  corripenfate  all  the  dii- 
agreeable  circumftances  of   the   bufinefs^     there 
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BOOK  would  foon  be  fo  great  a  number  of  competitX)rs 
as,  in  a  trade  which  has  no  exclufive  privilege, 
would  quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate. 
*-^'The  conftancy  or  inconftancy  of  employment 
cannot  affcd  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock  in  any 
ij.-  rhc. '^r  trade.  Whether  the  ftock  is  or  is  not 
cr  Mdnt\y  employed  depends,  not  upon  the  trade, 
but  the  trader.  '"^  •' 

Fourthly,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  fmall  or  great  truft  which  muft  be 
repofcd  i.i  Jnc  workm^^i. 

The  wages  of  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  are 
every- where  fuperior  to  thofc  of  many  other 
workmen,  not  only  of  equals  but  of  much  fupe- 
rior ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  precious  ma- 
terials with  which  they  are  intrufted. 

We  truft  our  health  to  the  phyfician  ;  our  for- 
tune, and  Ibmetimes  our  life  and  reputation,  to  the 
lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  c  ifidencc  coi  '  not 
fafcly  be  repofed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  reward  muft  be  fuch, 
therefore,  a:5  may  give  them  that  rank  in  the  fo 
^iety  Nvhich  fo  important  a  truft  requires.  The 
long  tin.e  and  the  great  expence  which  muft  be 
laid  out  in  'heir  education,  when  combined  with 
tliis  circumltance,  neceffarily  enhance  ftill  further 
the  price  of  their  labour.  ' 

When  a  srfon  employs  only  his  own  ftock  in 
trade,  there  i«  no  truft ;  and  rhs  credit  which  he 
may  get  froir  other  people  depends,  not  upon 
the  nz  .  o^  his  trade,  but  upon  their  opinion 
pf  his  iortunt,  probity,  and  prudence.  The  dif- 
ferent 
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Fercnt  rates  o^  profit,   therefore,   in  the  difFerent  chap. 
branches  of  tr      ,  cannot  aiife  from  the  different 
degrees  of    ruli  repofcd  in  the  traders. 

Fifthly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different 
employments  vary  according  to  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  fuccefs  in  them* 

The  probability  that  any  particular  perfon  fhall 
ever  be  qualified  for  the  employment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in  different  occu- 
pations. In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic  trades, 
fuccefs  is  almofl  certain}  but  very  uncertain  in 
the  liberal  profeffions.  Put  your  Ton  apprentice 
to  a  fhoemaker,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  learn- 
ing to  make  a  pair  of  fhoes:  but  fend  him  to 
ftudy  the  aw,  it  is  at  hzf}  twenty  to  one  if  ever 
he  makes  fuch  proficiency  as  will  enable  him  to 
live  by  the  bufinefs.  In  a  perfedly  fair  lottery, 
thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that 
is  loft  by  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks.  In  a  pro- 
feffion  where  twenty  fail  for  one  that  focceeds, 
that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  fhould  have  been 
gained  by  the  unfuccefsful  twenty.  The  coun- 
fellor  at  law  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty  years 
of  age,  begins  to  make  fomething  by  his  pro- 
feffion,  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not 
only  of  his  own  fo  tedious  and  expenfive  edu- 
cation, but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others 
who  are  never  likely  to  make  nny  thing  by 
It.  How  extravagant  foever  the  fees  of  coun- 
fellors  at  law  may  fometimcs  appear,  their  real 
retribution  is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute 
in  an,  particular  place  what  is  likely  to  be 
annually   gained,    and   what  is  likely  to  be  an- 
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nually  fpent,  by  all  the  difFcrcnt  workmen  in  any 
common  trade,  fiich  as  that,  cf  flioemakcrs  or 
weavers,  and  you  will  find  that  the  former  fum 
will  generally  exceed  the  latter.  But  make  the 
fame  computation  with  regard  to  all  the  coun- 
fellors  and  fludents  of  law,  in  all  the  different  inns 
of  court,  and  yor.  will  find  that  their  annual  gains 
bear  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  their  an- 
nual expence,  even  though  you  rate  the  former 
as  high,  and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be 
done.  The  lottery  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  very 
far  from  being  a  perfectly  fair  lottery  j  and  that, 
as  well  as  many  other  liberal  and  honourable  pro- 
feffions,  is,  in  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  evidently 
under- recompenfed. 

Those  profeffions  keep  their  level,  however* 
with  other  occupations,  and,  notwithflanding  thefc 
difcouragements,  all  the  moft  generous  and  liberal 
fpirits  are  eager  to  crowd  into  them.  Two  dif- 
ferent caufes  contribute  to  recommend  them. 
Firft,  the  defire  of  the  reputation  which  attends 
upon  fuperior  excellence  in  any  of  them;  and, 
fccondly,  the  natural  confidence  which  every  man 
has  more  or  lefs,  not  only  in  his  own  abilities,  but 
in  his  own  good  fortune.    • 

To  excel  in  any  profeflion,  in  which  but  few 
arrive  at  mediocrity,  is  the  moft  decifive  mark  of 
what  is  called  genius  or  fuperior  talents.  The 
public  admiration  which  attends  Opon  fuch  dif- 
tinguifhed  abilities,  makes  always  a  part  of  their 
reward  i  a  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  as  ic 
is  higher  or  lov/er  in  degree.  It  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  reward  in  the  profeflion  of 
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pliyfic  i  a  ftill  greater,  perhaps,  in  that  of  law  •  c  ha  p. 
in    poetry  and   philolbpliy    it   makes   almoft:   the 
whole. 

There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful 
talents,  of  which  the  poflTenTion  connmands  a  cer- 
tain fort  of  admiration ;  but  of  which  the  exer- 
cife  for  the  fake  of  <^ain  is  confidered,  whether 
from  reafon  or  prejudice,  as  a  fort  of  public  prof- 
titution.       The    pecuniary    recompence,     there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this  manner, 
muft  be  fufficichr,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  time, 
labour,    and   expencc    of  acquiring    the    talents, 
but  for  the  difcredit  wliich  attends  the  employ- 
ment of  them  as  the  means  of  fubfiftence.     The 
exorbitant     rewards     of    players,     opera- fingers, 
opera-dancers,  &c.   arc  founded  upon  thofe  two 
principles  j  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  talents, 
and    the    difcredit   of   employing   them   in   this 
manner.     It  feems  abfurd  at  firft  fight  that  we 
ihould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward  their 
talents  with  the  mod  profufe  liberality.     While 
we  do  the  one,  however,  we  muft  of  neceflTity  do 
the  other.      Should  the  public  opinion  or  pre- 
judice  ever   alter   with   regard   to   fuch   occupa- 
tions, their  pecuniary  recompence  would  quickly 
diminifli.      More   people  would  apply  to  them, 
and  the   competition  would   quickly   reduce  the 
price  of  their  labour.     Such  talents,  though  far 
from  being  common,  are  by  no  nr.eans  fo  rare  as 
is  imagined.     Many  people  poffcfs  them  in  great 
perfe6lion,    who    difdain    to   make    this    uTe    of 
them;  and  many   more  are  capable  of  acquiring 
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B  o^o  K  them,  if  any  thing  could  be  made  honourably  by 
them. 

The  over- weaning  conceit  which  the  greater 
part  of  men  have  of  their  own  abilities,  is  an 
ancient  evil  remarked  by  the  philofophers  and 
moralifts  of  all  ages.  Their  abfurd  prefumption 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  has  been  lefs  taken 
notice  of.  It  is,  however,  if  pofllble,  ftill  more 
univerfal.  There  is  no  man  living,  who,  when 
in  tolerable  health  and  fpirits,  has  not  fome  (hare 
of  it.  The  chance  of  gain  is  by  every  man 
more  or  lefs  over- valued,  and  the  chance  of  lofs 
is  by  moft  men  under-valued,  and  by  fcarce  any 
man,  who  is  in  tolerable  health  and  fpirits,  va- 
lued more  than  it  is  worth. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  over- 
valued, we  may  learn  from  the  univerfal  fuccefs 
of  lotteries.  The  world  neither  ever  faw,  nor 
ever  will  fee,  a  perfeflly  f -ir  lottery  j  or  one  in 
which  the  whole  gain  compenfated  the  whole  lofs  ; 
becaufe  the  undertaker  could  m-ke  nothing  by 
it.  In  the  ftate  lotteries  the  tickets  are  really 
not  worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by  the  original 
fubfcribers,  and  yet  commonly  fell  in  the  market 
for  twenty,  thirty,  and  fometimes  forty  per  cent, 
advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining  fome  of  the 
great  prizes  is  the  fole  caufe  of  this  demand. 
The  fobereft  people  fcarce  look  upon  it  as  a  folly 
to  pay  a  fmali  fum  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten 
or  twenty  thoufana  pounds ;  though  they  know 
that  even  that  fmull  fum  is  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  h 
worth.     In  a  lottery  in  which  no  prize  exceeded 
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twenty  pounds,  though  in  other  refpeds  it  ap-  c  ha  p. 
proached  much  nearer  to  a  perfeflly  fair  one 
than  the  common  ftate  lotteries,  there  would  not 
be  the  fame  demand  for  tickets.  In  order  to 
have  a  better  chance  for  fome  of  the  great  prizes, 
fome  people  purchafe  feveral  tickets,  and  others, 
fniall  fhares  in  a  ftill  greater  number.  There  is 
not,  however,  a  more  certain  propofition  in  ma- 
thematics, than  that  the  more  tickets  you  ad- 
venture upon,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be  a 
lofer.  Adventure  upon  all  the  tickets  in  the 
lottery,  and  you  lofe  for  certain ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  your  tickets,  the  nearer  you  ap- 
proach to  this  certainty. 

That  the  chance  of  lofs  is  frequently  under- 
valued, and  fcarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  may  learn  from  the  very  moderate 
profit  of  infurers.  In  order  to  make  infurance, 
either  from  fire  or  fea- rifle,  a  trade  at  all,  the 
common  premium  mull  be  fufficient  to  compen- 
fate  the  common  loflcs,  to  pay  the  expence  of 
management,  and  to  afford  fuch  a  profit  as 
might  have  been  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  any  common  trade.  The  perfon 
who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  rifl?,  or  the  lowed 
price  at  which  he  can  reafonably  expeft  to 
infure  it.  But  though  many  people  have  made 
a  little  money  by  infurance,  very  few  have  made 
a  great  fortune  j  and  from  this  confideration 
alone,  it  feems  evident  enough,  that  the  ordinary 
balance  of  profit  and  lofs  is  not  more  advanta- 
geous in  this,  than  in  other  common  trades  by 
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B  o^o  K  which  fo  many  people  make  fortunes.  Moderate, 
however,  as  the  prcnnium  of  infurance  commonly 
is,  many  people  defpife  the  rifk  too  much  to 
care  to  pay  ita  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at 
an  average,  nineteen  houfes  in  twenty,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  ninety- nine  in  a  hundred,  are  not  in- 
fured  from  fire.  Sea-riik  is  more  alarming  to 
the  greater  part  of  people,  and  the  proportion 
of  lliips  infured  to  thofe  not  infured  is  much 
greater.  Many  fail,  however,  at  all  feafons,  and 
even  in  time  of  war,  without  any  infurance. 
This  may  fometimes  perhaps  be  done  without  any 
imprudence.  When  a  great  company,  or  even  a 
great  merchant,  has  twenty  or  thirty  ftiip?  at  fea, 
they  may,  as  it  were,  infure  one  another.  The 
premium  faved  upon  them  all,  may  more  than 
compenfate  fuch  lofles  as  they  are  likely  to  riiect 
with  in  the  cennmon  courfe  of  chances.  The 
negleft  of  infurance  upon  (hipping,  however,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  upon  houfes,  is,  in  moft 
cafes,  the  effefl  of  no  fuch  nice  calculafion,  but 
of  mere  thoughtlefs  raflinefi  and  prefumptuous 
contempt  of  the  ri(k.      ' 

The  contempt  of  rifk  and  the  prefumptuous 
hope  of  fuccefs,  are  in  no  period  of  life  more 
aftivc  than  at  the  age  at  which  young  people 
chufe  their  prcfefllons.  How  little  the  fear  of 
misfortune  is  then  capable  of  balancing  the  hope 
of  good  luck,  appears  dill  more  evidently  in  the 
readinefs  of  the  common  people  to  enlift  as 
foldiers,  or  to  go  to  fea,  than  in  the  eagernefs  of 
thofe  of  better  fafhion  to  enter  into  what  are 
called  the  liberal  profeHions. 

What 
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r/ii  What  a  common  foldier  may  lofe  is  obvious  c  ha  p. 
enough.  Without  regarding  the  danger,  how- 
ever, young  volunteers  never  enlift  fo  readily  as 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  war  j  and  though  they 
have  fcarce  any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure 
to  themfelves,  in  their  youthful  fancies,  a  thou- 
fand  occafions  of  acquiring  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion  which  never  occur.  Thsfe  romantic  hopes 
make  the  whole  price  of  their  Mood.  Their  pay 
is  lefs  than  that  of  common  labourers,  and  in 
aftual  fervice  their  fatigues  are  much  greater. 

The  lottery  of  the  fea  is  not  altogether  fo  dif- 
advantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  The  fon  of 
a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  frequently 
go  to  fea  with  his  father's  confent;  but  if  he 
enlifts  as  a  foldier,  it  is  always  v/ithout  it.  Other 
people  fee  fome  chance  of  his  making  fomething 
by  the  one  trade:  nobody  but  himlelf  fees  any  of 
his  making  any  thing  by  the  other.  The  great 
admiral  is  ,^fs  the  objedl  of  public  admiration 
than  the  great  general ;  and  the  higheft  fuccefs 
in  the  fea  fervice  promifes  a  lefs  brilliant  for- 
tune and  reputation  than  equal  fuccefs  in  the 
land.  The  fame  difiVrence  runs  through  all  the 
inferior  degrees  of  preferment  in  both.  By  the 
rules  of  precedency  a  captain  in  the  navy  ranks 
with  a  colonel  in  the  army  :  but  he  does  not  rank 
vv'th  him  in  the  common  eftimation.  As  the 
greet  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  lefs,  the  fmaller 
ones  hiuft  be  more  numerous.  Common  failors, 
therefore,  more  frequently  get  fome  fortune  and 
preferment  than  common  foldiers ;  and  the  hope 
of  th'jfe  prizes  is  what  principally  recommends 
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BOOK  the  trade.     Though  their  (kill  and  dexterity  are 
much   fuperior  to   tliat  of  almoft  any   artificers, 
and    though    th-ir   whole    life    is    one   continual 
fcenc  of  hardfhip   and   danger,    yet  for  all  this 
dexterity  and  (kill,    for    all   thofe   hard(hips   and 
dangers,    while  they   rennain  in  the  condition  of 
common   failors,    they   receive   fcarce  any  other 
recompence  but   the   pleafure    of  exercifing  the 
one  and  of  furmounting  the  other.     Their  wages 
are  not  greater  than  thofe  of  common  labourers 
at  the  port  which  regulates  the  rate  of  feamen's 
wages.     As  they  are  continually  going  from  port 
to  port,  the  monthly  pay  of  thofe  who  fail  from 
all  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  is  more 
pearly    upon    a    level   than   that    of   any    other 
workmen  in  thofe  different  places  j  and  the  rate 
of  ^he  port  to  and  from  which  the  greateft  num- 
ber  fail,  that  is,  the  port  of  London,  regulates 
that  of  all  the  reft.     At  London  the  wages  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  different  claffes  of  work- 
men are  about  double  thofe  of  the  fame  claffes  at 
Edinburgh.      But  the  failors   who  fail  from  the 
port  of  London   fekiom  earn  above  three  or  four 
(hillings  a  month  more  than  thofe  who  fail  from 
the    port  of   Leich,    and    the   difference   is  fre- 
quently not  fo  great.     In  time  of  peace,  and  iji 
the  merchant  fervice,  the  London  price  is  from 
a  guinea  to  about  feven-and- twenty  fliillings  the 
calendar  month.     A  common  labourer  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  fhillings  a  week, 
may   earn  in   the  calendar   month  from  forty  to 
five-and-forty    fhilhngs.       The     failor,     indeed, 
gver  and  above  his  pay,  is  fupplied  with  provi- 
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fions.  Their  value,  however,  may  not  perhaps  ^  ^ j^  p. 
always  exceed  the  difference  between  his  pay  and  w-^;~-j 
that  of  the  common  labourer  j  and  though  it 
fometimes  Ihould,  the  excefs  will  not  be  clear 
gain  to  the  failor,  becaufe  he  cannot  fhare  it  with 
his  wife  and  family,  whorn  he  muft  maintain  out 
of  his  wages  at  home.  ■       >  v.,  -    v 

The   dangers   and    hair- breadth  efcapes    of  a 
life  of  adventures,  inftead  of  diiheartening  young 
people,    feem  frequently  to   recommend   a  trade 
to  them.     A  tender  mother,   among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  fend  her  fon  to 
fchool  at  a  fea-port  town,    left  the  fight  of  the 
(hips  and  the  converfation  and  adventures  of  the 
failors  fhould  entice  him  :o  go  to  fea.     The  dif- 
tant  profped  of  hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope 
to  extricate  ourfelves  by  courage  and  addrefs,  is 
not   difagreeable  to  us,    and  does  not  raife  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  employment.     It  is  other- 
wife  with  thofe  in  which  courage  and  addrefs  can 
be  of  no  avail.     In  trades  which  are  known  to  be 
very  unwholefome,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  high,     Unwholefomenefs  is  a  fpecies 
of  difagreeablenefs,  and  its  effects  upon  the  wages 
of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under  that  general 
head. 

In  all  the  different  employments  of  ftock,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  varies  more  or  Icfs  with 
the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  returns.  Theie 
are  in  general  lefs  uncertain  in  the  inland  than  in 
the  foreign  trade,  and  in  fome  branches  of  fo- 
reign trade  than  in  others ;  in  the  trade  to  North 
America,  for  example,  than  in  that  to  Jamaica. 
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BOOK  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit  always  rifes  more  or 
lefs  with  the  rifk.  It  does  not,  however,  feem  to 
rife  in  proportion  to  it,  or  fo  as  to  compenfaie  it 
compleeely.  Bankruptcies  are  moft  frequent  in 
the  moft  hazardous  trades.  The  moft  hazardous 
of  all  trades,  that  of  a  fmuggler,  though  when 
the  adventure  fucceeds  it  is  likewife  the  moft 
profitable,  is  the  infallible  road  to  bankruptcy. 
The  prefumptuous  hope  of  fuccefs  feems  to  adt 
here  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  and  to  entice 
fo  many  adventurers  into  thofe  hazardous  trades, 
that  their  competition  reduces  their  profit  below 
what  is  fufficient  to  t;ompenfate  the  rifk.  To 
compenfate  it  completely,  the  common  returns 
ought,  over  and  above  thv'*  ordinary  profits  of 
llock,  not  only  to  make  up  for  all  occafional  lofles, 
but  to  afford  a  furplus  profit  to  the  adventurers 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  profit  of  infurers. 
But  if  the  common  returns  were  fuflicient  for  all 
this,  bankruptcies  would  not  be  more  frequent  in 
thefe  than  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  five  circumftances,  therefore,  which 
vary  the  wages  of  labour,  two  only  affedl  the 
profits  of  ftockj  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  rifk  or  fecurity 
with  which  it  is  attended.  In  point  of  agree- 
ablenefs or  difagreeablenefs,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  different 
employments  of  ftock;  but  a  great  deal  in  thofe 
of  labour  J  and  the  ordinary  profit  of  flock, 
thou,^>h  it  rifes  with  the  rifl<,  does  not  always 
feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it.  It  fhould  fol- 
low from  all  this,   that,  in   the  fame  fociety  or 
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neighbourhood,  the  average  and  ordinary  rates  ^  "  *  p« 
of  profit  in  the  different  employments  of  ftock 
ihould  be  more  nearly  upon  a  level  than  the 
pecuniary  wages  of  the  different  forts  of  labour. 
They  are  fo  accordingly.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  a  common  labourer  and 
thofe  of  a  well  employed  lawyer  or  phyfician,  is 
evidently  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
oroinary  profits  in  any  two  different  branches  of 
trade.  The  apparent  difference,  befides,  in  the 
profits  of  different  trades,  is  generally  a  deception 
arifing  from  our  not  always  diftinguilliing  what 
ought  to  be  confidcred  as  wages,  from  what  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  profit.  ,."  .    . 

Apothecaries  profit  is  become  a  bye-word, 
denoting  fomething  uncommonly  extravagant. 
This  great  apparent  profit,  however,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  of 
labour.  The  fkill  of  an  apothecary  is  a  much 
riicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  tliat  of  any 
artificer  whatever;  and  the  truft  which  is  repofed 
in  him  is  of  much  greater  importance.  He  is 
the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all.  caies,  and  of  the 
rich  when  the  diftrefs  or  danger  is  not  very  great. 
His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fuitable  to 
his  fldW  and  his  truft,  and  it  arifes  generally 
from  the  price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.  But 
the  whole  drugs  which  the  belt  employed  apothe- 
cary, in  a  large  market  town,  will  fell  in  a 
year,  may  not  perhaps  coft  him  above  thirty  or 
forty  pounds.  Though  he  Ihould  fell  them, 
therefore,  for  three  or  four  hundrtd,  cvr  at  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  frequently  be 
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I.  .  '        . 

charged,   in  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  charge 

them,  upon  the  price  of  his  drugs.  The  greater 
part  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  diiguiied 
in  the  garb  of  f,  rofit.  >     ..  J 

,    In  a  fmall  fea-porc  town,  a  little  grocer  will 
make  forty  or  fifty   per   cent,   upon   a  ftock  of 
a  fmgle    hundred   pounds,    while   a  confiderable 
wholefale  merchant  in  the  fame  place  will  fcarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  flock  of  ten 
thoufand.     The  trade  of  the  grocer  may  be  ne- 
ceffary   for    the  conveniency  of   the  inhabitants, 
and  the  narrownefs  of  the  market  may  not  admit 
the  employment  of  a  larger  capital  in  the  bufi- 
ncfs.      The  man,    however,  muft   not  only  live 
by  his  trade,  but  live  by  it  fuitably  to  the  quali- 
fications which  it  requires.     Bcfides  pofTefling  a 
little  capital,  he  muft  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
account,   and  muft  be  a  tolerable  judge  too  of, 
perhaps,  fifty  or   fixty   different  forts  of  goods, 
their  prices,    qualities,    and   the   markets    where 
they  are  to  be  had  cheapeft.     He  mull  have  all 
the  knowledge,  io  fhort,  that  is  neceffary  for  a 
great  merchant,  which  nothing  hinders  him  from 
becoming   but    the   want  of  a  fufficient  capital. 
Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  cannot   be  con- 
fidered  as  too  great  a  recompence  for  the  labour 
of  a  perfon  fo  accompliftied.     Deduft  this  from 
the  feemingly  great  profits  of  his  capital,  and  little 
more   will   remain,    perhaps,    than    the    ordinary- 
profits  of  ftock.     The   gi eater  part  of  the  ap- 
parent profit  is,  in  this  cafe  too,  real  wages. 
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The  difference  between  the  apparent  profit  of  ^  "  j^*"- 
the  retail  and  that  of  the  wholefaie  trade,  is  much 
lefs  in  the  capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  coun- 
try villages.      '^^Micre  ten    thoufand   pounds  can 
be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  the  wages  of 
the  ^.  icer's  labour  mull:  be  a  very  trifling  addi- 
tion to  the  real  profits  of  fo  great  a  (lock.     The 
apparent  profits   of  the   wealthy   retailer,   there- 
fore,   are   there  more   nearly  upon   a  level  with 
thofe  of  the  wholefale  merchant.     It  is  upon  this 
account  that  goods   fold   by  retail   are  generally 
as  cheap   and    frequently    much    cheaper   in   the 
capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages. 
Grocery  goodsj  for  example,  are  generally  much 
cheaper;    bread  and    butcher's    meit    frequently 
as  cheap.      It  cofts   no  more  to  bring  grocery 
goods  to   the   great   town    than   to    the   countr/ 
village  i  but  it  cofts  a  *great  deal  more  to  bring 
corn  and   cattle,    as   the    greater   part  of  them 
mull  be  brought  from  a  much  greater  didance. 
The  prime  coft  of  grocery  goods,  therefore,  be- 
ing the  fame  in  both  places,  they  are  cheapeft 
where    the   leaft   ^rofit   is   charged    upon   them. 
The  prime  cofl  oi  Sread  and  butcher's  meat  is 
greater   in   the  g.eat  town  than    in   the  country 
village  J  and  though  the   profit  is  lefs,  therefore 
they    are   not   always    cheaper   there,    but  often 
equally   cheap.      In  fuch   articles   as   bread   and 
butcher's    meat,    ihe    fame    caufe,    v.hich   dimi- 
niflies  apparent  profit,  incrcafes  prinre  cofr.     The 
extent  of  the  market,  by  giving  employment  to 
greater   ftocks,    diuLniihes  apparent  profit;    but 
by  requiring  fupplies  from  a  greater  diftance,  it 
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BOOK  increafes  prime  coft. '  This  diminution  of  the 
one  and  incrcafe  of  the  other  feem,  in  mo'  cafes, 
nearly  to  counter-balance  one  another  j  which  \^ 
jjiobably  the  reafon  that,  though  the  prices  of 
corn  and  cattle  arc  com';:only  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofc  of  bread 
and  butcher's  meat  are  generally  very  nearly  the 
fame  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Though  the  profits  of  flock  both  in  the 
wholefale  and  retail  trade  arc  generally  lefs  in 
the  capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  vil- 
lages, yet  great  fortunes  are  frequently  acquired 
from  fmall  beginnings  in  the  former,  and  fcarce 
ever  in  the  latter.  In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
market,  trade  cannot  always  be  extended  as 
itock  extends.  In  fuch  places,  therefore,  though 
the  rate  of  a  particular  perfon's  profits  may  be 
very  high,  the  Turn  or  amount  of  them  can  never 
be  very  great,  nor  confequently  that  of  his  annual 
accumulation.  In  great  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
trade  can  be  extended  as  flock  increafes,  and  the 
credit  of  a  frugal  and  thriving  man  increafes  much 
fafler  tlian  his  flock.  His  trade  is  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  both,  and  the  fum  or 
amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  trade,  and  his  annual  accumulation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  profits.  It  feldom 
happens,  however,  that  great  fortunes  are  made 
even  in  great  towns  by  any  one  regular,  efla- 
blifhed,  and  well-known  branch  of  bufinefs,  but  in 
confequcncc  of  a  long  life  of  induflry,  frugality, 
and  attention.    Sudden  fortunco,  indeed,  are  fome- 
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arc  likely  to  letv.n 
His  profits  and  "" 
gular  proportion  ... 
and  well-known  brai 


times  made  in  fuch  places  by  what  is  called  the  ^  "^^^  **• 
trade  of  fpeculation.  The  fpecnlativc  merchant 
excrcifes  no  one  regular,  cflabiiflied,  or  well- 
known  branch  of  bufinels.  He  is  a  corn  merchant 
this  ye-ir,  and  a  wine  merchant:  the  next,  and  a 
fugar,  tobacco,  or  tea  merchant  the  year  after. 
He  enters  into  every  nade,  when  he  forefees  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  more  -'an  commonly  profitable, 
and  he  quits  ir   w'    ■>   he    orefees  that  its  profits 

he  level  of  other  trades. 
Oi  "f  re,  can  bear  no  re- 
';  of  any  one  eftablifhed 
,i'  bufinefs.  A  bold  ad- 
venturer may  fometime  acquire  a  confiderable 
fortune  by  two  or  three  fuccefsful  fpeculations ; 
but  is  juft  as  likely  to  lofe  one  by  two  or  three 
unfucccfsful  ones.  This  trade  can  be  carried  on 
no  where  but  in  great  towns.  It  is  only  ia 
places  of  the  mod  extenfive  commerce  and  cor- 
refpondence  that  the  intelligence  requifite  for  it 
can  be  had. 

The  five  circumftances  above  mentioned, 
though  they  occafion  confiderable  inequalities  in 
the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  (lock,  occafion 
rjone  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages  and  d.ifad- 
vantages,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  different  em- 
ployments of  either.  The  nature  of  thofe  cir- 
cumfl:ances  is  fuch,  that  they  make  up  for  a  fmall 
pecuniary  gain  in  fome,  and  counter-balance  a 
great  one  in  others. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  quality  may 
take  place  in  the  whole  of  their  advantages  or 
difadvantages,    three    things    are    requifite  even 
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BOOK  where  there  is  the  mod  perfeft  freedom.     Firfty 
the  employments  muft  be  well  known  and  long 
eflablilhed  in  the  neighbourhood  j  fecondly,  they 
muft  be  in  their  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called 
their  natural  ftate  j  and,  thirdly,  they  muft  be  the 
folc  or  principal  employments  of  thofe  who  oc- 
cupy them.  ■  ,-v  i z^:'. 7 ;- A.^&'. ■;'•;..'   x>  n^^,  ^',Av.  :-:■-:  i 
First,    this  quality  can   take   place  only    iti 
thofe   employments  which  are  well  known,    and 
have  been  long   eftablifticd    in    the   neighbour- 
hood. «    .:.  ■>  A^,    '    .   •.;.••  .  ...  ,   ■■     .'     >;'i.    ;fki7!'  i  .X 
Where    all    other    circumftances   are    equal, 
wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
trades.     When  a  proje(5lor  attempts  to  eftablifti 
a  new  manufafture,  he   muft  at  firft  entice   his 
workmen    from    other   employments   by   higher 
wages  than  they  can  either  earn    in  their  own 
trades,  or  than  the  nature   of  his   work  would 
otherwifc  require,  and  a  confiderable  time  muft 
pafs  away  before  he  can  venture  to  reduce  them 
to  the  common  level.      Manufadtures  for  which 
the  demand  arifes   altogether  from  fafhion   and 
fancy,  are  continually  changing,  and  feldom  laft 
long  enough  to  be  confidered  as  old  eftabliftied 
manufadtures.      Thofe,    on    the    contrary,    for 
which  the  demand  arifes  chiefly  from  ufe  or  nc- 
ceflity,  are  lefs  liable  to  change,   and  the  fame 
form  or    fabric    may    continue   in  demand    for 
whole  centuries  together.     The  wages  of  labour, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  manufadures 
of  the  former,  than  in  thofe  of  the  latter  kindr 
Birmingham  deals  chiefly  in  manufactures  of  the 
former  kind;   Sheffield   in   thofe  of  the  latter j 
5  sind 
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and  the  wages  of  labour  in  thofe  two  dififetent 
|)laces,  are  faid  to  be  fuitable  to  this  difference  in 
the  nature  of  their  manufaflurcs.    '^*^'      *''  * 

The  eftriblifhment  of  any  new  nfianufafture, 
of  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  neW 
praiflice  in  agriculture,  is  always  a  fpcculation, 
from  which  the  proje6tor  promifes  himfclf  extra- 
ordinary profits.  Thefe  profits  fomctimes  are 
very  great,  and  fometimes,  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  they  are  quite  otherwife;  but  in  general 
they  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofc  of  other* 
old  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  proje6l 
fucceeds,  they  are  commonly  at  fir  ft  very  high. 
When  the  trade  or  pradlice  becomes  thoroughly 
cftablilhed  and  well  known,  the  competition  re- 
duces them  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different  em- 
ployments of  labour  and  ftock,  can  take  place 
only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  ftate  of  thofe  employments. 

The  demand  for  almofl  every  different  fpecies 
of  labour  is  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes 
lefs  than  ufual.  In  the  one  cafe  the  advantages 
of  the  employment  rife  above,  in  the  other  they 
fall  below  the  common  level.  The  demand  for 
country  labour  is  greater  at  hay- time  and  harveff, 
than  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
wages  rife  with  the  demand.  In  time  of  war, 
when  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  failors  are  forced 
from  the  merchant  fervice  into  that  of  the^king, 
the  demand  for  failors  to  merchant  fhips  necef- 
farily  rifes  with  their  fcarcity,  and  their  wages 
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V  o  o  K  ypQn  ^f^]^  occafions  commonly  rife  from  a  guinea 
and  fcven-and-twcnty  (hillings,  to  forty  (hillings 
and  three  pounds  a  month.  In  a  decaying  ma- 
nufadure,  on  the  contrary,  many  workmen,  ra- 
ther than  quit  their  old  trade,  are  contented  with 
fmaller  wages  than  would  othcrwifc  be  fuiublc  to 
the  nature  of  their  employment. 

The  profits  of  ftock  vary  with  the  price  of 
the  commodities  in  which  it  is  employed.     As 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
nary or  average  rate,  the  profits  of  at  lead  fomc 
part  of  the  ftock  that  is  employed  in  bringing  it 
to  market,  rife  above  their  proper  level,  and  as 
it  falls  they  fink  below  it.     AH  commodities  are 
more  or  lefs  liable  to   variations  of  price,    but 
fome  are  much   more   fo    than   others.      In  all 
commodities  which  are  produced  by  human  in- 
duftty,    the  quantity  of   induftry   annually   em- 
ployed is  neceflarily  regulated  by  the  annual  de- 
mand, in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  average  annual 
produce   may,  as  nearly  as   poffible,  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  confumption.     In        le  em- 
ployments,  it   has    already   been    obferved,    the 
fame  quantity   of  induftry   will   always   produce 
the  fame,    or  very  nearly  the  fame   quantity  of 
commodities.      In  the   linen   or  woollen  manu- 
faflures,  for  example,  the  fame  number  of  hands 
will    annually  work    up    very  nearly   the    fame 
quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.     The  varia- 
tions in  the  market   price  of  fuch  commodities 
therefore,    can  arife    only  from   fome    accidental 
variation   in  the  demand.      A  public  mourning 
raifes  the  price  of  black  cloth.     But  as  the  demand 
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for  moft  forts  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  cloth  is  ^  "^^^  '• 
pretty  uniform,  fo  is  likcwife  the  price.  But* 
there  are  other  employments  in  which  the  fame 
quantity  of  induftry  will  not  always  produce 
the  fame  quantity  of  commodities.  The  fame 
quantity  of  induftry,  for  example,  will,  in  dif- 
ferent years,  produce  very  different  quantities  of 
corn,  wine,  hops,  fugar,  tobacco,  &c.  The  price 
of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  varies  not  only 
with  the  variations  of  demand,  but  with  the  much 
greater  and  more  frequent  variations  of  quantity, 
and  is  confequently  extremely  fluftuating.  But 
the  profit  of  fome  of  the  dealers  muft  neceflarily 
fluftuate  with  the  price  of  the  commodities.  The 
operations  of  the  fpeculative  merchant  are  prin- 
cipally employed  about  fuch  commodities.  He 
endeavours  to  buy  them  up  when  he  forefees  that 
their  price  is  likely  to  rife,  and  to  fell  them  when 
it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Th  I  rdly.  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  em- 
ployments of  labour  and  ftock,  can  take  place 
only  in  fuch  as  are  the  fole  or  principal  employ- 
ments of  thofe  who  occupy  them. 

When  a  perfon  derives  his  fubfiftence  from 
one  employment,  which  does  not  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  his  time;  in  the  intervals  of  his 
leifure  he  is  often  willing  to  work  at  another  for 
lefs  wages  than  would  otherwife  fuit  the  nature  of 
the  employment. 

There  ftill  fubfifts  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
a  fet  of  people  called  Cotters  or  Cottagers, 
though  they  were  more  frequent  fome  years  ago 
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BOOK  ti^an  tVigy  jj^g  j^Q^  They  are  a  fort  of  oor- 
fervants  of  the  landlords  and  farmers.  The 
ufual  reward  which  they  receive  from  their 
matters  is  a  houfe,  a  fmall  garden  for  pot-htrbsy 
as  much  grafs  as  will  feed  a  cow,  and,  perhaps, 
an  acre  or  two  of  bad  arable  land.  When  their 
matter  has  occafion  for  their  labour,  he  gives 
them,  befides,  two  pecks  of  oatmeal  a  week, 
worth  about  fixteen  pence  fterling.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  he  has  little  or  no  occafion 
for  their  labour,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
little  pofleflion  is  not  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  which  is  left  at  their  own  difpofal.  When 
fuch  occupiers  were  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  willing 
to  give  their  fpare  time  for  a  very  fmall  recom- 
pence  to  any  body,  and  to  have  wrought  for  lefs 
v^ages  than  other  labourers.  In  ancient  times 
they  feem  to  have  been  common  all  over  Eu- 
rope. In  countries  ill  cultivated  and  worfe  in- 
habited, the  greater  part  of  landlords  and  farm- 
ers could  not  otherwife  provide  themfelves  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  hands,  which  coun- 
try labour  requires  at  certain  feafons.  The  daily 
or  weekly  recompence  which  fuch  labourers  oc- 
cafionally  received  from  their  matters,  was  evi- 
dently not  the  whole  price  of  their  labour.  Their 
fmall  tenement  made  a  confiderable  part  of  it. 
This  daily  or  weekly  recompence,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  confidered  as  the  whole  of  it,  by  many 
writers  who  have  colledled  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provifions  in  ancient  times,  and  who  have  taken 
plcafure  in  reprefenting  both  as  wonderfully  low. 
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The  produce  of  fuch  labour  comes  frequently 
cheaper  to  market  than  would  otherwife  be  fuit- 
able  to  its  nature.  Stockings  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  are  knit  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
any-whcre  be  wrought  upon  the  loom.  They  arc 
the  work  of  fervants  and  labourers,  who  derive 
the  principal  part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  fome 
other  employment.  More  than  a  thoufand  pair 
of  Shetland  (lockings  are  annually  imported  into 
Leith,  of  which  the  price  is  from  five  pence  to 
feven  pence  a  pair.  At  Learwick,  the  fmall  ca- 
pital of  the  Shedand  iQands,  ten  pence  a  day,  I 
have  been  aflured,  is  a  common  price  of  com- 
mon  labour.      In    the    fame    iflands   they   knit 

worftcd  (lockings  to  the  value  of  a  guinea  a  pair 
and  upwards.  iv.r  ^t '.•.•- i-^n;      v        : 

The  fpinning  of  linen  yarn  is  carried  on  in 
Scotland  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  knitting 
of  (lockings,  by  fervants  who  are  chiefly  hired 
for  other  purpofes.  They  earn  but  a  very  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  who  endeavour  to  get  their  whole 
livelihood  by  either  of  thofc  trades.  In  moft  parts 
of  Scotland  (he  is  a  good  fpinner  who  can  earn 
twenty  pence  a  week. 

In  opulent  countries  the  cnarket  is  generally 
fo  cxtenfive,  that  any  one  trade  is  fufficient  to 
employ  the  whole  labour  and  (lock  of  thofe  who 
occupy  it.  Inftances  of  people's  living  by  one 
employment,  and  at  the  fame  time  deriving  fome 
little  advantage  from  another,  occur  chiefly  in 
poor  countries.  The  following  inftance,  how- 
ever, of  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  capital  of  a  very  rich  one.      There 
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BOOK  Is  nQ  j.jjy  jj^  Europe,  I  believe,  in  which  houfe- 
rent  is  dearer  than  in  London,  and  yet  I  know 
no  capital  in  which  a  furnilhed  apartment  can  be 
hired  fo  cheap.  Lodging  is  not  only  much 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Paris  j  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  of  the  fame  degree 
of  goodnefs ;  and  what  may  feem  extraordinary, 
the  dearncfs  of  houfe-rent  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cheapncfs  of  lodging.  The  dearnefs  of  houfe- 
rent  in  London  arifes,  not  only  from  thofe  caufes 
which  render  it  dear  in  all  great  capitals,  the 
dearnefs  of  labour,  the  dearnefs  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  building,  which  muft  generally  be 
brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  above  all  the 
dearnefs  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord  adling 
the  part  of  a  monopolift,  and  frequently  exafting 
a  higher  rent  for  a  fingle  acre  of  bad  land  in 
a  town,  than  can  be  had  for  a  hundred  of  the 
beft  in  the  country;  but  it  arifes  in  part  from 
the  peculiar  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people, 
which  oblige  every  mailer  of  a  family  to  hire  a 
whole  houfe  from  top  to  bottom.  A  dwelling- 
houfe  in  England  means  every  thing  that  is  con- 
tained under  the  fame  roof.  In  France,  Scot- 
land, and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  fre- 
quently means  no  more  than  a  fingle  ftory.  A 
tradefman  in  London  is  obliged  to  hire  a  whole 
houfe  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  his  cuf- 
tomers  live.  His  (hop  is  upon  the  ground- floor, 
and  he  and  his  family  fleep  in  the  garret  j  and 
he  endeavours  to  pay  a  part  of  his  houfe-rent  by 
letting  the  two  middle  ftories  to  lodgers.  He 
experts  to  maintain  his  family  by  his  trade,  and 
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not  by  his    lodgers.      Whereas,    at  Paris   and  c  h^a  p. 
Edinburgh,    the   people   who   let  lodgings  have  .»  ^    .^ 
commonly  no  other  means  of   fubfiftence;   and 
the  price  of  the  lodging  muft  pay,  not  only  the 
rent  of  the  houfe,  but  the  whole  expencc  of  the 
family. 


PART     II. 

Inequalities  occajioned  hy  the  Policy  of  Europe. 
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CUCH  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  difadva'ntages  of  the  dif- 
ferent employments  of  labour  and  (lock,  which 
the  defe(5t  of  any  of  the  three  requifites  above- 
mentioned  muft  occafion,  even  where  there  is 
the  moft  perfcd  liberty.  But  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope, by  not  leaving  things  at  perfeft  liberty, 
occafions  other  inequalities  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. , 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  Firft,  by  reftraining  the  competition  in 
fome  employments  to  a  fmaller  number  than 
would  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them  ? 
fecondly,  by  increaling  it  in  others  beyond  whac 
it  naturally  would  be ;  and  thirdly,  by  obftru£l- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  {lock,  both 
from  employment  to  employment,  and  from  place 
to  place. 

First,  The  policy  of  Europe  occafions  a  wtry 
important  inequality  j^  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvanta^s  of  the  different  employ- 
ments  of   labour    and  ftock,    by  reftraining  the 
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competition  in  fome  employments  to  a  fmaller 
number  than  might  other  wife  be  difpofcd  to  enter 
into  them. 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  principal  means  it  makes  life  of  for  this 
purpofe. 

The  exclufive  privilege  of  an  incorporated 
trade  neceflarily  reftrains  the  competition,  in  the 
town  where  ic  is  cftabliihed,  to  thofe  who  arc 
free  of  the  trade.  To  have  fcrvcd  an  appren- 
ticefliip  in  the  town,  under  a  mafter  properly 
qualified,  is  commonly  the  neceflary  requifite 
for  obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye-laws  of  the 
corporation  regulate  fometimes  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  any  mafter  is  allowed  to  have, 
and  almoft  always  the  number  of  years  which 
each  apprentice  is  obliged  to  fcrve.  The  inten- 
tion of  both  regulations  is  to  reftrain  the  compe- 
tition to  a  much  fmaller  number  than  might 
otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  the  trade. 
The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  re- 
ftrains it  direftly.  A  long  term  of  ^pprenticefhip 
reftrains  it  more  indireflly,  but  as  efFeftually,  by 
increafing  the  cxpence  of  education,  ''w'^'  i'  ;  • 
^  In  Sheffield  no  mafter  cutler  can  have  more 
than  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye- law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Norwich  no 
mafter  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices, under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  9  j 
month  to  the  king.  No  mafter  hatter  can  have 
more  than  two  apprentices  any-where  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  Englifli  plantations,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting   five   pounds  a  month,    half  to  the 
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king,  and  half  to  him  who  (hall  fuc  in  any  court 
of  record.  Both  thefe  regulations,  though  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  public  law  of  the 
kingdom,  arc  evidently  didated  by  the  fame 
corporation  fpirit  which  enaftcd  the  bye-law  of 
Sheffield.  The  filk  weavers  in  London  had 
Icarce  been  incorporated  a  year  when  they  en- 
adcd  a  bye- law,  rt draining  any  mafter  from 
having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  it 
required  a  particular  ad  of  parliament  to  refcind 
this  bye-law.  ■■■■'"i  •  •:  ..  j 

'  Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all 
over  Europe,  the  ufual  term  eftabliflied  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticelhips  in  the  greater  part  of 
incorporated  trades.  All  fuch  incorporations 
were  anciently  called  univerfities;  which  indeed 
is  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any  incorporation 
whatever.  The  univerfity  of  fmiths,  the  uni- 
verfity  of  taylors,  fee.  are  expreflions  which  we 
commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  an- 
cient towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorpora- 
tions which  are  now  peculiarly  called  univer- 
fities were  firft  eftablifhed,  the  term  of  years 
which  it  was  neccflary  to  ftudy,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of 
8pprenticeihip  in  common  trades,  of ,  which  the 
incorporations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to 
have  wrought  feven  years  under  a  mafter  pro- 
perly qualified,  was  neceffary  in  order  to  entitle 
^ny  perfon  to  become  a  mafter,  and  to  have  him- 
felf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade  j  fo  to  have 
Audied  feven  years  under  a  mafter  properly  qua- 
lified. 
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B  0^0  K  lificd,  was  ncceflary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a 
mafter,  teacher,  or  doflor  (words  anciently  fyno- 
nimous)  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars 
or  apprentices  (words  likewifa  originally  fyno^ 
nimoiis)  to  (ludy  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Apprenticelhip,  \.  was  enabled,  that 
no  perfon  (hould  for  the  future  exercife  any  trade, 
craft,  or  myftery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land, unlefs  he  had  previouHy  ferved  to  it  an 
apprenticelhip  of  feven  years  at  leaftj  and  what 
before  had  been  the  bye- law  of  many  particular 
corporations,  became  in  England  the  general 
and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in  mar- 
ket towns.  For  though  the  words  of  the  ftatutc 
arc  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation 
has  been  limited  to  market  towns,  it  having 
been  held  that  in  country  villages  a  perfon  may 
exercife  feveral  different  trades,  though  he  has 
not  ferved  a  feven  years  apprenticelhip  to  each, 
they  being  neceffary  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  frequently 
not  being  fu/Hcient  to  fupply  each  with  a  par- 
ticular fet  of  hands. 

By  a  ftrid  interpretation  of  the  words  too  the 
operation  of  this  ilatute  has  been  limited  to  thofe 
trades  which  were  eftablilhed  in  England  before 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  ex- 
tended to  fuch  as  have  been  introduced  fince 
that  time.  This  limitation  has  given  occafion 
to  feveral  diflindions  which,  confidered  as  rules 
of  police,  appear  as  fooliih  as  can  well  be  ima- 
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gined.     It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  chit  ^  "^^  p. 
a   coach -maker  can    neither  himfclf   make   nor' 
employ  journeymen   to   make  his  coach-wheels  j 
but  muft  buy  them   of  a   matter  wheelwright  j 
this  latter  trade  having  been  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.     But  a  wheel- 
wright, though  he   has  never  ferved  an  appren- 
ticelhip   to   a   coach-maker,    may   either   himfelf 
make  or  employ  journeymen  to  make  coaches  i 
the  trade  of  a  coach-maker  not  being  within  the 
ftatute,  becaufe  not  exercifed  in  England  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made.     The   manufafturcs  of 
Manchefter,    Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton, 
are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account,  not  within 
the  (latute ;  not  having  been  exercised  in  England 
before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  apprenticefhips  is 
different  in  different  towns  and  in  different 
trades.  In  Paris,  five  years  is  the  term  required 
in  a  great  number ;  but  before  any  perfon  can  be 
qualified  to  cxercife  the  trade  as  a  maftcr,  he 
muft,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years  more  as 
a  journeyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
called  the  companion  of  his  mafter,  and  the  term 
itfelf  is  called  his  companionfhip. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  re- 
gulates univerfally  the  duration  of  apprentice- 
Jhips.  The  term  is  different  in  different  corpo- 
rations. Where  it  is  long,  a  part  of  it  may 
generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a  fmall  finei 
In  moft  towns  too  a  very  fmall  fine  is  fufficient 
to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation.  The 
weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal 
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*  o^o  K  manufaftiires  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other 
artificers  fubfervient  to  them,  wheel- makers,  reel- 
makers,  &c,  may  exercife  their  trades  in  any  town 
corporate  without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns 
corporate  all  perfons  are  free  to  fell  butcher's 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Three 
years  is  in  Scotland  a  common  term  of  appren- 
ticefhip,  even  in  fome  very  nice  trades  i  and  ii> 
general  I  know  of  no  country  in  Europe  in  which 
corporation  laws  are  fo  little  oppreflive. 

The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all 
other  property,  fo  it  is  the  moft  facred  and  in- 
violable. The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in 
the  ftrength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands  j  and  to 
hinder  him  from  employing  this  ftrength  and 
dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper  with- 
out injury  to  his  neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation 
of  this  moft  facred  property.  It  is  a  manifeft 
encroachment  upon  the  juft  liberty  both  of  the 
workman,  and  of  thofe  who  might  be  difpofed 
to  employ  him.  x\s  it  hinders  the  one  from 
working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  fo  it  hinders 
the  others  from  employing  whom  they  think 
proper.  To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed, may  furely  be  trufted  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  employers  whofe  intereft  it  fo  much  concerns. 
The  affeded  anxiety  of  the  law- giver,  left  they 
fhould  employ  an  improper  perfon,  is  evidently 
sks  impertinent  as  it  is  oppreiTive. 

The  inftitution  of  long  apprenticefhips  can  give 
no  fecurity  that  infufficicnt  workmanfhip  fhall  not 
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ia  done  it.  is  generally  the  effect  of  fraud,  and  ^  "  ^  p, 
not  of  inability  i  and  the  longed  apprenticefhip 
can  give  no  fecurity  againft  fraud.  "  Quite  dif- 
ferent regulations  are  necelTary  to  prevent  this 
abufe.  The  fterling  ntiark  upon  plate,  and  the 
ftamps  upon  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the 
purchafer  much  greater  fecurity  than  any  ftatute 
of  apprentice(hip.  He  generally  looks  at  thefe, 
but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  enquire  whe- 
ther the  worknoen  had  ferved  a  feven  years  ap- 
prenticeftiip. 

The  inftitution  of  long  apprenticelliips  has 
no  tendency  to  form  young  people  to  induflry. 
A  journeyman  who  wo.Ics  by  the  piece  is  likely 
to  be  induftrious,  becaufe  he  derives  a  benefit 
from  every  exertion  of  his  induftry.  An  ap- 
prentice is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almoft  always 
is  fo,  becaufe  he  has  no  immediate  intcrcft  to  be 
othcrwife.  In  the  inferior  employments,  the 
fweets  of  labour  confifl:  altogether  in  the  recom- 
pence  of  labour.  They  who  are  fooneft  in  a 
condition  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  it,  are  likely 
fooneft  to  conceive  a  relifli  for  it,  and  to  acquire 
the  early  habit  of  induftry.  A  young  man  na- 
turally conceives  an  averfion  to  labour,  when 
for  a  long  time  he  receives  no  benefit  from  tit. 
The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  from 
public  charities  are  generally  bound  for  more  than 
the  ufual  number  of  years,  and  they  generally 
turn  out  very  idle  and  worthlefs. 

Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknown  tj 

the  ancients.     The   reciprocal   duties  of  maftcr 

and  apprentice    make   a  confiderable   arucle  in 
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B  o  o  K  every  modern  code.  The  Roman  law  is  per- 
ifeftly  filent  with  regard  to  then*.  1  know  no 
Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I  be- 
lieve, to  aflert  that  there  is  none)  which  cx- 
prefles  the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  Ap- 
prentice, a  fervant  bound  to  work  at  a  particular 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  matter,  during  a  term 
of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  mailer  (hall 
teach  him  that  trade. 

Long  apprenticefhips  are  altogether  unne- 
ceffary.  The  arts,  which  are  much  fuperior  to 
common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  fuch  myftery  as  to  re- 
quire a  long  courfe  of  inftruftion.  I'he  firft 
invention  of  fuch  beautiful  machines,  indeed, 
and  even  that  of  fome  of  the  inftruments  em- 
ployed in  making  them,  muft,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long  time, 
and  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  among  the  hap- 
pieft  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  But  when 
both  have  been  fairly  invented  .and  are  well  un- 
derftood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the 
completeft  manner,  how  to  apply  the  inftru- 
ments and  how  to  conftrud  the  machines,  can- 
not well  require  more  than  the  leflbns  of  a  few 
weeks  j  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might  be 
fufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades, 
thofe  of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  fufficient. 
The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  prac- 
tice and  experience.  But  a  young  man  would 
praftife  with  much  more  diligence  and  attention, 
if  from  the  beginning  he  v/rought  as  a  journey- 
man^ 
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man,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  little  work  ^  ^^  **• 
which  he  c<n'  execute,  and  paying  in  his  turn 
for  the  maten.  Ls  which  he  might  fomctimes  fpoil 
through  awkwardnefs  and  inexperience.  His 
education  would  generally  in  this  way  be  more 
effedual,  and  always  lefs  tedious  and  expenfive. 
The  matter,  indeed,  would  be  a  lofer.  He 
would  lofe  all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which 
he  now  faves,  for  fcven  years  together.  In  the 
end,  perhaps,  the  apprentice  himfelf  would  be  a 
lofer.  In  a  trade  fo  eafily  learnt  he  would  have 
more  competitors,  and  his  wages,  when  he  came 
to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be  much  lefs 
than  at  prefent.  The  fame  increafe  of  competi- 
tion would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  mailers  as 
well  as  the  wages  of  workmen.  The  trades, 
the  crafts,  the  myfteries,  would  all  be  lofers. 
But  the  public  would  be  a  gainer,  the  work  of 
all  artificers  coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper 
to   market. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  redu6tion  of  price,  and 
confequently  of  wages  and  profit,  by  reftraining 
that  free  competition  which  would  moft  certainly 
occafion  it,  that  all  corporations,  and  the  greater 
part  of  corporation  laws,  have  been  eftabliflied. 
In  order  to  ered  a  corporation,  no  other  autho- 
rity in  ancient  times  was  requifite  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  corporate  in 
which  it  was  eftabliflied.  In  England,  indeed, 
a  charter  from  the  king  was  like  wife  neceflary. 
But  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  feems  to  have 
been  referved  rather  for  extorting  money  from 
the  fubjeft,  than  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
3  liberty 
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ao^o  K  liberty  againft  fuch  oppreffive  monopolies.  Upott 
paying  a  fine  to  the  king,  the  charter  feems  ge- 
nerally to  have  been  readily  granted ;  and  whtrf 
any  particolar  clafs  of  artificers  or  traders 
thought  proper  to  a6l  as  a  corporation  without 
a  charter,  fuch  adulterine  guilds,  as  they  were 
called,  were  not  always  disfranchifed  upon  that 
account,  but  obliged  to  fine  annually  to  the  king 
for  permifiion  to  exercile  their  ufurped  privi- 
leges*. The  immediate  infpeftion  of  all  cor- 
porations, and  of  the  bye-laws  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  ena6t  for  their  own  government, 
belonged  to  the  town  corporate  in  which  they 
were  eftabliOied  ;  and  whatever  difcipline  was  ex-- 
crcifed  over  them,  proceeded  commonly,  not 
from  the  king,  but  from  that  greater  incorpo- 
ration of  which  thofe  fubordinate  ones  were  only 
parts  or  members. 

The  government  of  towns  corporate  was  al» 
together  in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers ;  and 
it  was  the  manifeft  intereft  of  every  particular 
clafs  of  them,  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
ovcr-ftocked,  as  they  commonly  exprefs  it,  witb 
their  own  particular  fpecies  of  induftry ;  which' 
is  in  reality  to  keep  it  always  under-ftocked. 
Each  clafs  was  eager  to  eftablifh  regulations 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  provided  it  was  al- 
lowed to  do  fo,  was  willing  to  confent  that  every* 
other  clafs  Ihould  do  the  fame.  In  confequence  ^ 
of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  each  clafs  was* 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  they  had   occafion  for 


•  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  26,  Sec. 
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fiorri  every  other  within  the  town,  fomewhat  "  "^'^  **• 
dearer  than  they  otherwife  might  have  done. 
But  in  recompence>  they  were  enabled  to  fell 
their  own  juft  as  much  dearer ;  fo  that  (o  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  fay ;  and  in  the 
dealings  of  the  different  clafles  within  the  town 
with  one  another,  none  of  them  were  lofers  by 
thefc  regulations.  But  in  their  dealings  with  the 
country  they  were  all  great  gainers*,  and  in  thefe 
latter  dealings  confifts  the  whole  trade  which  fup- 
ports  and  enriches  every  town* 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  fubfiftence,  and 
all  the  materials  of  its  induftry,  from  the  country. 
It  pays  for  thefe  chiefly  in  two  ways :  firft,  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  part  of  thofe  ma- 
terials wrought  up  and  manufaflured ;  in  which 
cafe  their  price  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  mafters  or 
immediate  employers ;  fecondly,  by  fending  to 
it  a  part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce, either  of  other  countries,  or  of  diftanc 
parts  of  the  fame  country,  imported  into  the 
town  J  in  which  cafe  too  the  original  price  of 
thofe  goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the 
carriers  or  failors,  and  by  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chants who  employ  them.  In  what  is  gained 
upon  the  firft  of  thofe  two  branches  of  com- 
merce, confifts  the  advantage  which  the  town 
makes  by  its  manufactures }  in  what  is  gained 
upon  the  fecond,  the  advantage  of  its  inland  and 
foreign  trade.  The  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  profits  of  their  diiTerent  employers,  make  up 
the  whole  of  what  is  gained  upon  both.  What- 
VoL.  I.  O  ever 
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B  o^o  K  ever  rcgulacrons,  therefore,  tend  to  increafe  thofb 
wages-  and  profits  beyond  what  they  other  wife 
would  be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchafe^ 
with  a  fnnaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country/ 
They  give  the  traders  and  artificers  in  the  town: 
an  advantage  over  the  landlords,  fawners,  and 
labourers  in  the  country,  and  break  down  that 
natural  equality  which  would  otherwife  take  place 
in  the  comnnerce  which  is  carried  on  between 
them.  The  whole  an^nual  produce  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  fociety  is  annually  divided  between 
thoie  two  different  fets-  of  people.  By  means  of 
thofe  regulations  a  greater  fliare  of  it  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than  would  other- 
wife  fall  to  them;  and  a  lefs  to  thofe  of  the 
country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the 
provifions  and  materials  annually  imported  into 
it,  is  tl\e  quantity  of  manufaflures  and  other 
goods  annually  exported  from  it.  The  dearer 
the  latter  are  fold,  the  cheaper  the  former  are 
bought. .  The  induftry  of  the  town  becomes 
more,  and  that  of  the  country  lefs  advanta- 
geous. 

That  the  Induftry  which  is  carried  on  ii> 
town  is,  every- where  in  Europe,  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
country,  without  entering  into  any  very  nice 
computations,  we  may  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  one 
very  fimple  and  obvious  obfervation.  In  every 
country  of  Europe  we  find,  at  lead,  a  hundred 
people    who   have    acquired  great  fortunes  from 
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fmall  beginnings  by  trade  and  minufafluresi  the  ^  ^*  **• 
induftry  which  propirly  belongs  to  towns,  for' 
one  who  has  done  fo  by  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  country,  the  raifing  of  rude  pro- 
duce by  the  improvement  and  cukivation  of  land. 
Induftry,  therefore,  muft  be  better  rewarded,  the 
^ages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  flock  muft 
evidently  be  greater  in  the  one  fituation  than  ia 
the  other.  But  ftock  ^nd  labour  naturally  feek 
the  moft  advantageous  employment.  They  na- 
turally, therefore,  refort  as  much  as  they  can 
to  the  towHj  and  defert  the  country. 

The    inhabitants   of  a    town    being    coIlefleJ 
into    one    place,    can    eafily   combine   together. 
The  moft  infignificant  trades  carried  on  in  towns 
have    accordingly,    in  fome  place  or  other,  been 
incorporated ;    and  even  where   they  have  never 
been  incorporated,  yet  the  corporation  fpirit,  the 
jealoufy  of  ftrangers,  the  averfion  to  take  appren- 
tices, or  to  communicate  the  fecret  of  their  trade, 
generally  prevail  in  them,  and  often  teach  them, 
by    voluntary    alTociations    and    agreements,    to 
prevent  that  free  competition  which  they  cannot 
prohibit,  by  bye- laws.     The  trades  which  employ 
but  a  fmall  number  of  hands,    run    moft   eafily 
into   fuch   combinations.       Half  a   dozen   wool- 
combers,  perhaps,  are  neceflary  to  keep  a  thoufand 
pinners   and    weavers   at   work.      By  combining 
not  to  take  apprentices,  they  can  not  only  engrofs 
'  the   employment,    but  reduce  the  whole   manu- 
faiflure  into  a  fort  of  flavery  to  themfelves,    and 
raife  the  price  of  their  labour   much  above   what 
is  due  to  the.  nature  of  their  work, 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  difpcrfed  hi 
diftant    places,    cannot    cafily  combine  together. 
They  have  not  only   never    been    incorporated, 
but   the   corporation    fpirit   never  has  prevailed 
among  them.     No  apprenticelhip  has  ever  beefi 
thought   neceflTary  to  qualify  for  hufbandry,    the 
great  trade  of  the  country.     After  what  are  called 
the  fine  arts^    arid   the   liberal  profeflions,    how- 
ever, there  h  perhaps  nd  tl-ade  which  requires  fo 
great    a    variety    of  knowledge  and   experience. 
The  innumerable  volunnies  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  in  all  languages,  mjiy  fatisfy  us,  that 
amongft  the  wifcft  and  mod  learned  nations,    it 
has  Hever  been  regarded  as  a  matter  very  eafily 
iinderftood.      And    from    all    thofe  volumes   Wc 
fhall  in  vain  attempt  to  coUeft  that  knowledge 
of  its  various  dnd  complicated  operations,  which 
is  commonly  pofleffed  even  by  the  common  far- 
mer; how  contemptuoufly  foever  the  very  con- 
.temptible  authors   of  fomc  of  them  may  fome- 
times  affeft  to  fpeak   of  him.     There  is   fcarcc 
any   common  mechanic  trade,   on  the  contrary, 
of  which  all  the  operations  may  not  be  as  com- 
pletely and  diftindly  explained  in  a  pamphlet  of 
a  very  few  pages,  as  it  is  poflible  for  words  il- 
luftrated   by  figures   to   explain   them.      In    the 
hiftory  of  the  arts,  now  publifliing  by  the  French 
academy    of  fciences,    feveral  of  them   are   ac- 
tually explained   in    this   manner.      The    direc- 
tion of  operations,    befides,    which  mull   be  va- 
ried with  every  change  of  the  weather,    as  well 
as  with    many   other    accidents,    requires   much 
more    judgment    and  difcretion,     than    that    of 
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tfi .  V-  which  are  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  ^  ^^^  **• 
die  fame. 

Not  only  the  art  of  the  farmer,  the  general 
direflion  of  the .  operations  of  hufbandry,  but 
ipany  inferior  branches  of  country  labour^  require 
ipuch  more  flcill  and  experience  than  the  greater 
part  of  mechanic  trades.  The  man  who  works 
upon  brafs  and  iron,  works  with  inftruments  and 
upon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  always  the 
f^me,  or  very  nearly  the  fame.  But  the  man  who 
ploughs  the  ground  with  a  team  of  horfes  or  oxen^ 
works  with  inftruments  of  which  the  health, 
ftrength,  and  temper,  are  very  different  upon  dif- 
ferent occafions.  The  condition  of  the  materials 
which  he  works  upon  too  is  as  variable  as  that  of 
the  inftruments  which  he  works  with,  and  both 
require  to  be  managed  with  much  judgment  and 
difcretion.  The  common  ploughman,  though 
generally  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  ftupidity 
and  ignor^ce,  is  fejdom  defedive  in  this  judg- 
ment and  difcretion.  He  |s  lefs  accuftomed, 
indeed,  to  fecial  intercourfe  than  the  mechanic 
who  lives  in  a  town.  His  voice  and  language 
are  more  uncouth,  and  more  difficult  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  them.  His 
underftanding,  however,  being  accuftomed  to 
confider  a  greater  variety  of  objedls,  is  generally 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other,  whofe  whole 
attention  from  morning  till  night  is  commonly 
occupied  in  performing  one  or  two  very  fimple 
operations.  How  much  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  the  country  are  really  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
town,  is  well  known  to  every  man  whom  either 
r-.  O  3  bufinefs 
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^o(^^  bufinefs  or  curiofity  has  led  to  convcrfe  much 
with  both,  In  China  and  Indoftan  accordingly 
both  the  rank  and  the  wages  of  country  labourers 
are  faid  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  greater 
part  of  artificers  and  manufaflurers.  They  vvDuld 
probably  be  fo  cvery-where,  if  corporation  laws 
and  the  corporation  fpirit  did  not  pi-event  it. 

TfjE  fuperiority  which  the  induftry  of  the  towns 
has  cvery-where  in  Europe  over  that  of  the 
country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corporations 
and  corporation  laws.  It  is  fiipported  by  many 
other  regulations.  The  high  duties  upon  foreign 
manufadures  and  upon  all  goods  imported  by 
alien  merchants,  all  tend  to  the  fame  piirpofe. 
Corporation  laws  enable  the  inliahicants  of  towns 
to  raife  their  prices,  without  fearing  to  be  under- 
fold  by  the  competirion  of  their  ov.n  country- 
men. Thofe  other  regulations  fecure  them 
equally  againlt  that  of  foreigners.  The  en- 
hancement of  price  occafioned  by  both  is  every- 
where finally  paid  bv  the  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  of  the  couitry,  who  have  feldom  op- 
pofed  the  eftablillimciC  of  fuch  monopolies.  They 
have  commonly  neither  inclination  nor  fitnefs  to 
enter  into  combinations  j  and  the  clamour  and 
fbphiftry  of  merchants  and  manufaftnrers  tafily 
perfuade  them  that  the  private  interefi  of  a  p:irr, 
and  of  a  fubordinate  part  of  the  foclety,  is  the 
general  interefl:  of  the  whole. 

In  Great  Britain  the  fuperiority  of  the  induftry 

of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country,  feems  to 

have  been  greater  formerly  than   in    the   prefent 

times.      The  wages  of  country  labouc   approach 
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nearer  to  thofe  of  manufaduring  labour,  and  the  ^  "  '^  p* 
profits  of  (lock  employed  in  agriculture  to  thofe 
of  trading  and  manufaduring  (lock,  than  they 
are  faid  to  have  done  in  the  lad  century,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  This  change  may 
tje  regarded  as  the  neceiTary,  though  very  late 
confequence  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  induftry  of  the  towns.  I'he  (lock 
accumulated  in  them  comes  in  time  to  be  (o 
great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed  with 
the  ancient  profit  in  that  fpecies  of  induftry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them.  That  induftry  has 
its  limits  like  every  other  j  and  the  incrcafe  of 
ftock,  by  increafmg  the  competition,  necefTa- 
rily  reduces  the  profit.  The  lowering  of  profit 
in  the  town  forces  out  ftock  to  the  country, 
where,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  country 
labour,  it  nece(rarily  r&iies  its  wages.  It  then 
fpreads  itfelf,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  over  the  face  of 
the  land,  and  by  being  employed  in  agriculture 
is  in  part  reftored  to  the  country,  at  the  expence 
.of  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  it  had  originally 
been  accumulated  in  the  town.  That  every- 
where in  Europe  the  greateft  improvements  of 
the  country  have  been  owing  to  fuch  overflow- 
ings of  the  ftock  originally  accumulated  in  the 
towns,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  hereafter;  and 
at  the  fame  tinne  to  demonftrate,  that  though 
fome  countries  have  by  this  cour(e  attained  to  a 
confiderable  degree  of  opulence,  it  isv  in  itfelf 
iieceflfarily  flow,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  difturbed 
and  interrupted  by  innumerable  accidents,  and 
in  every  refpedt  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature 
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■  ^^^  ^  and  of  rcafon.      The   intcrcfts,  prejudices,  laws 

aivl  c»)Ooms  which  have  given  occafion  to  it,  1 
.1  cndcav'yjr  ro  explain  as  fully  and  diftindlly 
J  can  in  the  third  and   fourtli   books  of  thrs 
inquiry.  ^,  r.    ; 

People  of  the  fame  trade?  feldom  meet  toge- 
ther, even  for  merriment  and  diverfion,  but  the 
converfation   cntis    in     a    confpiracy   againft    the 

f^ublic,  or  in  fome  contrivance  to  raife  prices. 
It  is  impoflible  indeed  to  prevent  fuch  meetings, 
by  any  law  which  either  could  be  executed,  or 
would  be  confident  with  liberty  and  juftice.  But 
though  the  law  cannot  hinder  people  of  the  fame 
trade  from  fometimes  aflembling  together,  it 
oupht  to  do  nothing  to  facilitate  fuch  alfembliesi 
much  lefs  to  render  them  neccflary.  .  •« 

;  A  REGULATION  which  obligcs  all  thofe  of  the 
fame  trade  in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a  public  regifter, 
facilitates  fuch  aflemblies.  It  connefts  individuals 
who  might  never  othenaie  be  known  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  gives  every  man  of  the  trade  a  direction 
where  to  find  every  other  man  of  it, 
^  A  REGULATION  which  enables  thofe  of  the  fame 
trade  to  tax  themfelves  in  order  tq  provide  for 
their  poor,  their  fick,  their  widows  and  orphansi 
by  giving  them  a  common  intereft  to  manage, 
renders  fuch  aflemblies  necefl*ary. 

An  incorporation  no;  only  renders  i\':-'^.  ■..:- 
ceflary,  but  makes  the  a6l  of  the  majoiity  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole.     In  a  free  trade  an  efFedlual 

:^»mbination    cannot    be   eftabliflied   but    by  the 
Vi».'v>*oiiS  confent  of  every  fingle  trader,  and  it 

cannot 
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cannot  lad  longer  than  every  fingle  trader  conti-  ^  ha  p. 
nucs  of  the  fame  mind  The  majority  of  a  cor- 
poration can  cnadt  a  hye-law  with  proper  pe- 
nalties, which  will  limit  tlic  competition  more 
cfFedually  and  more  durably  than  any  voluntary 
combination  whatever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  are  ncceflary 
for  the  better  government  ot  the  trade,  is  with- 
out any  foundation.  The  real  and  effedual  dif- 
ripjne  which  is  cxercifcd  over  a  workman,  is 
iiot  ihat  of  his  corporation,  but  that  of  his 
cuftomers.  It  is  the  fear  of  lofing  their  em- 
ployment which  reftrains  his  frauds  and  corre(5ts 
his  negligence.  An  cxclufive  corporation  ne- 
ceflarily  weakens  the  force  of  this  difcipline.  A 
particular  fet  of  workmen  mud  then  be  cm^ 
ployed,  let  them  behave  well  or  ill.  It  is  upon 
this  account,  that  in  many  large  incorporated 
towns  no  tolerable  workmen  are  to  be  found, 
even  in  fome  of  the  moft  neceflary  trades.  If 
you  would  have  your  work  tolerably  executed, 
it  muft  be  done  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the 
workmen,  having  no  exclufive  privilege,  have 
nothing  but  their  chara6ter  to  depend  upon,  and 
you  muft  then  fmuggle  it  into  the  town  as  well 
as  you  can. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  policy  of  Europe, 
by  reftraining  the  competition  in  fome  employ- 
ments to  a  fmaller  number  than  would  otherwifc 
be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them,  occafions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  ftock. 

Secondly, 
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B  o^o  K  Secondlyj,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  increafing 
the  competition  in  fome  employments  beyond  what 
it  naturally  would  be,  occafions  another  inequality 
of  an  oppofite  kind  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
and  difad vantages  of  the  diiferent  employments  of 
jabour  and  ilock. 

•  It  has  been  confidered  as  of  fo  much  import- 
ance that  a  proper  number  of  young  people 
fhould  be  educated  for  certain  prufcflions,  that, 
fometimes  the  public,  and  fometimcs  the  piety 
of  private  founders  have  tftablitlied  many  pen- 
fions,  fcholarlhips,  exhibitions,  burfaries,  6cc, 
for  this  purpofe,  wliich  draw  many  more  people 
into  thofe  trades  than  couid  ocherwife  pretend 
to  follow  them.  In  all  chriftian  countries,  I  be- 
lieve, the  education  of  tlie  greater  part  of  church- 
men is  paid  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few  of 
them  are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.  The  long,  tedious,  and  expenfive  educa- 
tion, therefore,  of  thofe  who  are,  will  not  always 
procure  them  a  fuitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people  who,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ployment, are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much  fmaller 
recompence  than  what  fuch  an  education  would 
otherwife  have  entitled  them  to ;  and  in  this 
•manner  the  competiticn  of  the  poor  takes  away 
che  reward  of  the  rich.  It  would  be  indecent, 
no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chaplain 
with  a  journeyman  in  any  common  trade.  The 
pay  of  a  curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may  very 
properly  be  confidered  as  of  the  fame  nature 
vith  the  wages  ^f  a  Journeyman.  They  are,  all 
three,  paid  for  their  work  according  to  the  con- 
trad 
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tra(^  \yhieh  they  may  happen  to  make  with  their  ^  " J^  P« 
refpedVive  fuperiors.  rill  after  the  middle  of^ 
the  fourteenth  century,  five  merks,  containing 
about  as  much  filver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  pre- 
fent  money,  was  in  England  the  ufual  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a  ftipendiary  parilh  pried,  as  we  find  it 
regulated  by  the  decrees  of  feveral  different  na- 
tional councils.  At  the  fame  period  four  pence 
a  day,  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  filv^r  as 
a  fhilling  of  our  prefent  money,  was  declared  to 
be  the  pay  of  a  mafter  malbn,  and  three  pence 
a  day,  equal  to  nine  pence  of  our  prefent  money, 
that  of  a  journeyman  mafon  *.  The  wages  of  both 
thefe  labourers,  therefore,  fuppofing  them  to 
have  been  conftantly  employed,  were  much  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  tlie  curate.  The  wages  of  the 
mafter  mafon,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  with- 
out employment  one  third  of  the  year,  would 
have  fully  equalled  them.  By  the  i2th  of  Queen 
Anne,  c.  12,  it  Is  declared,  "  That  whereas  for 
**  want  of  fufEcient  maintenance  and  encourage- 
"  ment  to  curates,  the  cures  have  in  feveral 
*'  places  been  meanly  fupplied,  the  bifliop  is, 
"  therefore,  empowered  to  appoint  by  writing 
•*  under  his  hand  and  fcal  a  fufficient  certain 
«*  ftipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty  and 
<*  not  Itfs  than  twenty  pounds  a  year."  Forty 
pounds  a  year  is  reckoned  at  prefent  very 
good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  notwithftanding 
this  a6t  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under   twenty  pounds   a   year.      There   are 

f  Sec  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  25  Ed.  III. 

journeymen' 
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•  *^jP  ^  journeymen  (hoe-makers  in  London  who  carr^ 
forty  pounds  a  year,  and  there  is  fcarce  an  inr,^ 
duftrious  workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metro»j 
poHs  who  does  not  earn  more  than  twenty.  This 
laft  fum  indeed  does  not  exceed  what  is.  fre- 
quently earned  by  common  labourers  in  many 
country  parilhes.  Whenever  the  law  has  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  wages  of  workmen,  it 
has  always  been  rather  to  lower  them  than  to 
raifc  them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many  occa- 
fions  attempted  to  raife  the  wages  of  curates, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  oblige  the 
redors  of  parilhes  to  give  them  more  than  the 
wretched  maintenance  which  they  themfelves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And  in  both 
cafes  the  law  feems  to  have  been  equally  inef* 
feftual,  and  has  never  either  been  able  to  raifs 
the  wages  of  curates,  or  to  fink  thofe  of  la- 
bourers to  the  degree  that  was  intended  j  becaufe 
it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one 
from  being  willing  to  accept  of  lefs  than  the 
legal  allowance,  on  account  of  the  indigence  of 
their  fituation  and  the  multitude  of  their  com- 
petitors J  or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  on 
account  of  the  contrary  competition  of  thofe  who 
cxpeded  to  derive  either  profit  or  pleafure  from 
employing  them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecclefiaftical 
dignities  fupport  the  honour  of  the  church,  not- 
withftanding  the  mean  circiimllances  of  fome  of 
its  inferior  members.  The  refpeft  paid  to  the 
profefilon  too  makes  fome  compenfation  even  to 
them  for  the  meanncfs  of  their  pecuniary  recom- 
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|icnce.  In  England,  and  in  all  Roman  Catholic  ^  ^^  *** 
countries,  the  lottery  of  the  church  is  in  reality 
much  more  advantageous  than  is  neceflary.  The 
example  of  the  churches  of  Scotland,  of  Geneva, 
and  of  feveral  other  Proteftant  churches^  may 
fatisfy  usi  that  in  fo  creditable  a  profcfllon,  itt 
which  education  is  fo  eafily  procured,  the  hopei 
of  much  more  moderate  benefices  will  draw  a 
fulHcient  number  of  learned,  decent,  and  refpedt- 
able  men  into  holy  orders.      --       .^j 

In  profefTions  in  which  there  are  no  benefitesj 
fuch  as  law  and  phyfic,  if  an  equal  proportion 
of  people  were  educated  at  the  public  expencCj 
the  competition  would  foon  be  fb  great,  as  to 
fink  very  much  their  pecuniary  reward.  It 
might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to 
educate  his  fon  to  either  of  thofe  profeflions  at 
his  own  expence.  They  would  be  entirely  aban- 
doned to  fuch  as  had  been  educated  by  thofe 
public  charitieS)  whofe  numbers  and  neceffities 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  them- 
felves  with  a  very  miferable  recompence,  to  the 
entire  degradation  of  the  now  refpedable  pro*- 
feflions  of  law  and  phyfic. 

That  unprofperous  race  of  men,  commonly 
called  men  of  lettersj  are  pretty  much  in  the 
fuuation  which  lawyers  and  phyficians  probably 
would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing  fuppofition.  In 
every  part  of  Europe  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have 
been  hindered  by  dilTerent  realbns  from  entering 
into  holy  orders.  They  iiave  generally,  there- 
fure,  been  educated  at  the  public   expence,   and 
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BOOK  tiieJr  numbers  are  every-where  fo  great  as  coni« 
monly  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a 
very  paltry  recompence.  \ 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printings 
the  only  employ nnent  by  which  a  man  of  letters 
could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was  that  of 
a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  communicating 
to  other  people  the  curious  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  himfelF:  and  this 
is  ftill  furely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  ufeful^ 
and  in  general  even  a  more  profitable  ernploy- 
ment  than  thit  other  of  writing  for  a  bookfeller, 
to  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given  occafion. 
The  time  and  ftudy,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and 
application  rcquifite  to  qualify  an  eminent 
teacher  of  the  fciences,  are  at  lead  equal  to  what 
is  neceflary  for  the  greatefl:  praditioners  in  law 
and  phyfic*  But  the  ufual  reward  of  the  emi- 
nent teachers  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  phyfician ;  becaufe  th^  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indii^cnt  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  expence  j 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  two  are  incumbered 
with  very  few  who  have  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  The  ufual  recompence,  however,  of 
public  and  private  teachers,  fmall  as  it  may 
appear,  would  undoubtedly  be  lefs  than  it  is,  if 
the  competition  of  thofe  yet  more  indigent  men 
of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  a  fcholar  and  a  beggar  feem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  fynonymous.  The  dif- 
ferent ^ovCi-nois  of   the    univerfities  before   that 
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time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licences  to  their  ^  "^^  '* 
fcholars  to  beg. 

In  ancient  tinnes,    before  any  charities  of  this 
kind  had  been  ellabHfhed   for   the   education  of 
indigent   people   to   the   learned    profeffions,    the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  appear  to  have  been 
much   more   confiderable.     Ifocrates,  in  what   is 
called    his    difcourfe     againft    the    fophifts,     re- 
proaches the  teachers  of  his  own  times  with  in- 
ccnfiftency.      *'  They   make    the   mod  magnifi- 
cent promift'S  to  their  fcholars,"  fays  he,  "  and  un- 
dertake to  teach  them  to  be  wife,  to  be  happy, 
and  to  be  juiVj  and  in  return  for  fo   important  a 
lervice,  they   fiipulate  the  paltry  reward  of  four 
or   live  mince.     They  who  teach  wifdom,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  ought  certainly  to  be  wife  themfelves ; 
but   if   any  man  were  to  fell  fuch   a  bargain  for 
fuch  a  price,  he  would  be  convided  of  the  motfc 
evident    folly.'*      He   certainly   does    not    mean 
here  to  exaggerate  the  reward,    and  we  may*  be 
affured  that  it  was  not  lefs  than  he  reprefents  it* 
pour  minsB  were  equal    to    thirteen    pounds   fix 
fhillings  and  eight-pence:  five   minx   to  fixteen 
pounds  thirteen  fhillings  and  four-pence.     Some- 
thing not  Icfs  than  the  largeft  of  thole  two  fums, 
therefore,    muft  at  that  time  have   been  ufually 
paid   to  the    moft   eminent   teachers   at  Athens, 
Ifocrates  himfeif  demanded  ten  minae,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence,   from 
each  fcholar.     When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is 
fefe  to  have  had  an  hundred  fcholars.     I  under- 
Hand  this  to   be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at 
one  time,  or   who  attended  what  we  would  call 
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BOO  Kone  courfc  of  leflures,  a  number  which  will  rtof 
•*— IT— ^  appear  extraordinary  from  fo  great  a  city  to  fo 
famous  a  teacher,  who  taught  too  w'lat  was  at 
that  time  the  moft  falhionable  of  all  fciences, 
rhetoric.  He  muft  have  made  therefore,  by 
each  courfe  of  ledtures,  a  thoufand  m'lnss,  or 
3y333  /.  6  i.  8  ^/.  A  thoufand  minae,  accord- 
ingly, is  faid  by  Plutarch  in  another  place,  to 
have  been  his  Didaftron,  or  ufual  price  of  teach- 
ing. Many  other  eminent  teachers  in  thofe 
times  appear  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes^ 
Gorgias  made  a  prefent  to  the  temple  of  Delphi 
of  his  own  ftatue  in  folid  gold*  We  muft  not,  I 
prefume,  fuppofe  that  it  was  as  large  as  the  life. 
His  way  of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  Hippias 
and  Protagoras,  two  other  eminent  teachers  of 
thofe  times,  is  reprefented  by  Plato  as  fplcndid 
even  to  oftentation.  Plato  himfelf  is  faid  to 
have  lived  with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence. 
Ariftotle,  after  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander, 
and  moft  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  univer- 
fally  agreed,  both  by  him  and  his  father  Philip, 
thought  it  worth  while,  notwithftanding,  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  in  order  to  refume  the  teaching 
of  his  fchool.  Teachers  of  the  faiences  were 
probably  in  thofe  times  Ws  common  than  they 
came  to  be  in  an  age  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  competition  had  probably  fomewhat  reduced 
both  the  price  of  their  labour  and  the  admiration 
for  their  pcrfons.  The  moft  eminent  of  thgn, 
however,  appear  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  de^e 
of  confideration  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  like 
profeftion  in  the  prefent  times.     The  Athenians 
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fent  Carneadcs  the  academic,  and  Diogenes  the  ^  " '^  *** 
ftoic,  upon  a  folemn  cmbafly  to  Rome;  and 
though  their  city  had  then  declined  from  its 
fornner  grandeur,  it  was  ftill  an  independent  and 
confiderable  republic.  Carncades  too  was  a 
Babylonian  by  birth,  and  as  there  never  was  a 
people  more  jealous  of  admitting  foreigners  to 
public  offices  than  the  Athenians,  their  confide^ 
ration  for  him  muft  have  been  very  great. 

vThis  inequality  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps, 
rather  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  public. 
It  may  fomcwhat  degrade  the  profeflion  of  a 
public  teacher;  but  the  cheapnefs  of  literary 
education  is  furely  an  advantage  which  greatly 
over-balances  this  trifling  inconveniency.  The 
public  too  might  derive  ftill  greater  benefit 
from  it,  if  the  conftitution  of  thofe  fchools  and 
colleges,  in  which  education  is  carried  on,  was 
more  reafonable  than  it  is  at  prefent  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.     ^  >utjv&3   v>j;i   ,;jv*ji^i^ji 

r  Thirdly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  obftruft- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  ftock  both 
from  employment  to  employment,  and  from 
place  to  place,  occafions  in  fome  cafes  a  very  in- 
convenient inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantagrt  of  their  different  em- 
ployments,   'i-^'tj  ,.     ■-•«  ■   "'..•  r  ..-.,.      ;.   ^s.  \a  ..;^  MfrJi* 

The  ftatute  of  apprenticelhip  obftru6ls  tho 
free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employmenc 
to  another,  even  in  the  fame  place,  The  ex- 
clufive  privileges  of  corporations  obftruft  it  from 
one  place  to  another,  even  in  the  fame  em* 
ployment. 
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B  o^o  K     j^  frequently  happens  that  while  high  wagei 
are   given  to  the  workmen  in  one  manufadlurc, 
thofe  in  another   are  obliged  to  content  them- 
felvcs  with  bare  fubfiftence.     The  one  is  in  an 
advancing  (late,   and  has,  therefore,  a  continual 
demand  for  new  hands :    the   other  is    in  a  de- 
clining llate,  and   the  fuper- abundance  of  hands 
is  continually  increafing.      Thofe  two  manufac- 
tures may  fomecimes  be  in  the  fame  town,  and 
fometimes  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,    without 
being   able   to    lend    the  lead  alTifiance  to  one 
another.       The    ftatute    of   apprenticefhip    may 
oppofe  it  in  the  one  cafe,  and  both  that  and  an 
exclufive    corporation    in   the  other.      In   many 
different  manufadures,   however,    the    operations 
are  fo  much  alike,  that  the  workmen  could  cafily 
change  trades  with  -one  another,  if  thofe  abfurd 
laws  did  not  hinder  them.     The  arts  of  weaving 
plain  linen  and  plain  fjlk,  for  example,  are  al- 
moft  entirely  the  fam.e.     That  of  weaving  plain 
woollen    is   fomewhat  different  j    but   the  differ- 
ence is  fo  infignificant,  that  either  a  linen  or  a 
filk  weaver  might  become  a  tolerable  workman 
jn  a  few  days,      If  any   of  thofe   three   capital 
manufaclures,     therefore,     were     decaying,     the 
workmen  might  find  a  refource  in  one  of  the 
other  two  which  was  in  a  more  profperous  con- 
dition i    and  their  wages   would   neither  rife  too 
high    in   the  thriving,    nor  fink  too  low  in  the 
decaying  m^nufaflure.      The   linen  manufadure 
indeed  is,    in   England,    by    a  particular  ftatute, 
open  to  every  body  j  but  as  it  is  not  much  cul- 
UV8t?4  through  the  greater  part  of  ;he  country, 
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it  can  afford  no  general  refource  to  the  workmen  c  ha  p. 
of  other  decaying  manufaflures,  who,  wherever' 
the  ftatute  of  apprenticefliip  takes  place,  have  n 
other  choice  but  either  to  come  upon  the  parifti, 
or  to  work  as  common  labourers,  for  which,  by 
their  habits,  they  are  much  worfe  qualified  than 
for  any  fort  of  manufafture  that  bears  any  re- 
fcmblance  to  their  own.  They  generally,  there- 
fore, chufe  to  come  upon  the  parifh. 

Whatever  obftrudls  the  free  circulation  of 
hbour  from  one  employment  to  another,  ob- 
ftrudls  that  of  ftock  likewife ;  the  quantity  of 
ftock  which  can  be  employed  in  any  branch  of 
bufinefs  depending  very  much  upon  that  of  the 
labour  which  can  be  employed  in  it.  Corpora- 
tion laws,  however,  give  lefs  obftruflion  to  the 
free  circulation  of  ftock  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, than  to  that  of  labour.  It  is  every- where 
much  eafier  for  a  wealthy  merchant  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  trading  in  a  town  corporate,  than 
for  a  poor  artificer  to  obtain  that  of  working 
in  it,  .  ,  ... 

The  obftruftion  which  corporation  laws  give 
to  the  free  circulation  of  labour  is  common,  I 
believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe.  That  which 
is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  is,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  England.  It  confifts  in  the 
difficulty  which  a  poor  man  finds  in  obtaining  a 
fettlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to  exercife 
his  induftry  in  any  parifh  but  that  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  is  the  labour  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers only  of  which  the  free  circulation  is 
obftru(5ted  by  corporation   laws.      The  difficulty 
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B  o^o  K  of  obtaining  fettlements  obftru6ls  even  that  of 
connmon  labour.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
^ome  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  prcfent 
ftatc  of  this  diforder,  the  greatcft  perhaps  of  any 
in  the  police  of  England. 

When  by  the  dcftrudion  of  monafteries  the 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  thofe 
religious  houfes,  after  fome  o:her  incffl-dlual  at- 
tempts for  their  relief,  it  was  enafled  by  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  that  every  parilh  (hould  be 
bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor  j  and  that 
o'/erfeers  of  the  poor  fhould  be  annually  ap- 
pointed, who,  with  the  churchwardens,  jdiould 
raife,  by  a  parifli  rate,  competent  fums  foi  this 
purpole.  *    .  .";;.''       /    ■    ••*-     • 

By  this  ftatute  the  necefTity  of  providing  for 
their  own  poor  was  indifpenfably  impofcd  upon 
every  parilh.  Who  were  to  be  confidered  as  the 
poor  of  each  parilh,  became,  therefore,  a  quef- 
tion  q{  fome  importance.  Th.s  queflion,  after 
fome  variation,  was  at  lafl:  determined  by  the 
13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  when  it  was  en- 
a(fled,  that  forty  days  undifturbed  refidence 
Ihould  gain  any  pcrfon  a  fettlement  in  any  pa- 
rilh J  but  that  within  that  time  it  Ihould  be  law- 
ful for  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint 
made  by  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the 
poor,  to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the  parifh 
where  he  was  laft  legally  fettled  j  unlefs  he  either 
rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  could 
give  fuch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifli 
where  he  was  then  living,  as  thofe  juftices  fhould 
judge  fufficient. 
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Some  frauds,  it  is  faid,  were  committed  n 
confequence  of  this  flatute  ;  parilh  officers  fome- 
times  bribing  their  own  poor  to  go  clandeftincly 
to  another  parifli,  and  by  keeping  themfclves 
concealed  for  forty  days  to  gain  a  fettlemcnt 
there,  to  the  difchargc  of  that  to  which  they 
properly  belonged.  It  was  enaded,  therefore, 
by  the  ifl  of  James  II.  that  the  forty  days  undif- 
turbed  refidence  of  any  perfon  necefifary  to  gain 
a  fetclemenr,  fhould  be  accounted  only  from  the 
time  of  his  delivering  notice  in  writing,  of  the 
place  of  his  abode  and  the  number  of  his  family, 
to  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the 
parifh  where  he  came  to  dwell. 

But  parifli  officers,  it  feems,  were  hot  always 
more  honeft  with  regard  to  their  own,  than  they 
had  been  with  regard  to  other  pariflies,  and 
fometimes  connived  at  fuch  intrufions,  receiving 
the  notice,  and  taking  no  proper  fteps  in  con- 
fequence of  it.  .  As  every  perfon  in  a  parifli, 
therefore,  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  interefl:  to 
prevent  as  much  as  poflTible  their  being  bur- 
dened by  fuch  intruders,  it  was  further  enadtcd 
by  the  3d  of  William  III.  that  the  forty  days 
refidence  fliould  be  accounted  only  from  the  pub- 
lication of  fuch  notice  in  writing  on  Sunday  in  the 
church,  immediately  afcer  divine  fei  vice. 
.  «*  After  all,"  fays  Dodlor  Burn,  '*  this  kind 
"  of  fecclement,  by  continuing  forty  days  after 
"  publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  fel- 
"  dom  obtained;  and  the  defign  of  the  afts  is 
"  not  fo  much  for  gaining  of  fettlements,  as  for 
♦^  the  avoiding  of  them  by  perfons  coming  into 
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B  0^0  K  c<  J  parilh  clandcftinely :  for  the  giving  of  no- 
"  ticc  is  only  putting  a  force  upon  the  parilh  to 
**  remove.  But  if  a  pcrfon's  fituation  is  fuch, 
**  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  adlually  rc- 
"  moveable  or  nor,  he  (hall  by  giving  of  notice 
"  compel  the  parilh  either  to  allow  him  a  fettle- 
"  ment  uncontefted,  by  fufFering  him  to  con- 
"  tinue  forty  days  j  or,  by  removing  him,  to  try 
"  the  right." 

This  ftatute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almoft  im- 
pradicable  for  a  poor  man  to  gain  a  new  fettle- 
ment  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inhabitancy. 
But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  preclude  altoge- 
ther the  common  people  of  one  parilh  from  ever 
cftablifhing  themfelves  with  fecurity  in  another, 
it  appointed  four  other  ways  by  which  a  fettle- 
ment  might  be  gained  without  any  notice  de- 
livered or  publifhed.  The  firft  was,  by  being 
taxed  to  parilh  rates  and  paying  them  -,  the  fe- 
cond,  by  being  elected  into  an  annual  parilh 
office,  and  ferving  in  it  a  year  j  the  third,  by 
ferving  an  apprenticefhip  in  the  parilh  j  the 
fourth,  by  being  hired  into  fervice  there  for  a 
year,  and  continuing  in  the  fame  fervice  during 
the  whole  of  it. 

Nobody  can  gain  a  fettlemcnt  by  either  of  the 
two  firft  ways,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  the 
whole  parifli,  who  are  too  well  aware  of  the  con- 
fequences  to  adopt  any  new-comer  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  labour  to  fupport  him,  either  by 
taxing  him  to  parilh  rates,  or  by  ele(fling  him  into 
a  parifli  office. 
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No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  fettlemcnt  ^  'J^^  *** 
in  either  of  the  two  laft  ways.  An  apprentice  is 
fcarce  ever  married  j  and  it  is  cxprefsly  enabled, 
that  no  married  fcrvant  fhall  gain  any  fcttlemenc 
by  being  hired  for  a  year.  The  principal  efFefk 
Df  introducing  fettlemcnt  by  fervice,  has  been  to 
put  out  in  a  great  meafure  the  old  fafhion  of 
hiring  for  a  year^  which  before  had  been  fo 
cuftomary  in  England,  that  even  at  this  day,  if 
no  particular  term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  in- 
tends that  every  fervant  is  hired  for  a  year.  But 
mafters  are  not  always  willing  to  give  their  fer- 
vants  a  fettlemcnt  by  hiring  them  in  this  manner ; 
and  fervants  are  not  always  willing  to  be  fo  hired, 
becaufe,  as  every  laft  fettlemcnt  difcharges  all  the 
foregoing,  they  might  thereby  lofe  their  original 
fettlemcnt  in  the  places  of  their  nativity,  the  ha- 
bitation of  their  parents  and  relations. 

No  independent  workman,  it  is  evident,  whe- 
ther labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain  any 
new  fettlemcnt  either  by  apprenticcfliip  or  by 
fervicc.  When  fuch  a  perfon,  therefore,  carried 
his  induftry  to  a  new  parifh,  he  was  liable  to  be 
removed,  how  healthy  and  induftrious  foever,  at 
the  caprice  of  any  churchwarden  or  overfeer, 
iinlefs  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year,  a  thing  impofTible  for  one  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  labour  to  live  by  j  or  could  give 
fuch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifh  as 
two  juftices  of  the  peace  fhould  judge  fufficient. 
What  fecurity  they  (hall  require,  indeed,  is  left 
altogether  to  their  difcretion  j  but  they  cannot 
well  require  lefs  than  thirty  pounds,   it  having 
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BOOK  been  cna6led,  that  the  piirchafe  even  of  a  free- 
hold eftate  of  lefs  than  thirty  pounds  value, 
Ihall  not  gain  any  perfon  a  fettlemenr,  as  not 
being  fufficient  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifli. 
But  this  is  a  fecurity  which  fcarce  any  man  who 
lives  by  labour  can  give  j  and  much  greater  fecu- 
rity is  frequently  demanded. 

In  order  to  reftore  in  fome  meafure  that  free 
circulation  of  labour  which  thofe  different  fta- 
tutcs  had  almoft  entirely  taken  away,  the  invention 
of  certificates  was  fallen  upon.  By  the  8th  and 
9th  of  William  HI.  it  was  enaded,  that  if  any 
perfon  fliould  bring  a  certificate  from  the  parifh 
where  he  was  laft  legally  fettled,  fubfcribed  by 
the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
and  allowed  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  that 
every  other  parirti  iliould  be  obliged  to  receive 
him  J  that  he  fliould  not  be  removeable  merely 
upon  account  of  his  being  likely  to  become 
chargeable,  but  only  upon  his  becoming  adually 
chargeable,  and  that  then  the  parifli  which 
granted  the  certificate  fliould  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  expence  both  of  his  maintenance  and  of  his 
removal.  And  in  order  to  give  the  moft  perfect 
fecurity  to  the  parifli  where  fuch  certificated  man 
fliould  come  to  refide,  it  was  further  enabled  by 
the  fame  fl:atute,  that  he  fliould  gain  no  fettlc- 
ment  there  by  any  means  whatever,  except  either 
by  renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or 
by  fcrving  upon  his  own  account  in  an  annual 
parilh  office  for  one  whole  year ;  and  confe- 
quently  neither  by  notice,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by 
apprenticefliip,  nor  by  paying  parifli  rates.     By 
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the  1 2th  of  Queen  Anne  too,  ftat.  1.  c.   18.  it  ^  "^^^  p. 
was  further  enadled,  that  neither  the  fervants  nor 
apprentices  of  fuch  certificated  man  fhould  gain 
any  fettlcment  in  the  parifli  where  he  refided  under 
fuch  certificate.     ' 

How  far  this  invention  has  reftored  that  free 
circulation  of  labour  which  the  preceding  ftatutes 
had  almoft  entirely  taken  away,  we  may  learn 
from  the  following  very  judicious  obfervation  of 
Dodor  Burn.  "  It  is  obvious,"  fays  he,  "  that 
"  there  are  divers  good  reafons  for  requiring 
"  certificates  with  perfons  coming  to  fettle  in 
"  any  place ;  namely,  that  perfons  refiding  un- 
"  der  them  can  gain  no  fettlement,  neither  by 
**  apprenticefhip,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by  giving 
"  notice,  nor  by  paying  parifli  rates ;  that  they 
*'  can  fettle  neither  apprentices  nor  fervants ; 
*'  that  if  they  become  chargeable,  it  is  cer- 
"  tainly  known  whither  to  remove  them,  and 
"  the  parifli  fliall  be  paid  for  the  removal, 
"  and  for  their  maintenance  in  the  mean  time  j 
"  and  that  if  they  fall  fick,  and  cannot  be  re- 
"  moved,  the  parifli  which  gave  the  certificate 
"  muft  maintain  them:  none  of  all  which  can 
"  be  without  a  certificate.  Which  reafons  will 
**  hold  proportionably  for  pariflies  not  granting 
**  certificates  in  ordinary  cafes  ;  for  it  is  far 
"  more  than  an  equal  chance,  but  that  they  will 
"  have  the  certificated  perfons  again,  and  in  a 
*■'  worfe  condition."  The  moral  of  this  obferva- 
tion feems  to  be,  that  certificates  ought  always 
to  be  required  by  the  parifli  where  any  poor  man 
comes  to  refide,  and  that  they  ouyjit  very  fcldom 
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B  o  o  K  tQ  be  granted  by  that  which  he  purpofes  to  leave* 
"  There  is  fomewhat  of  hardfhip  in  this  matter 
**  of  certificates,"  fays  the  fame  very  intelligent 
author,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Poor  Laws,  **  by 
**  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  parifli  officer,  to 
**  imprifon  a  man  as  it  were  for  life  j  however 
•'  inconvenient  it  may  be  for  him  to  continue  at 
"  that  place  where  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
*«  acquire  what  is  called  a  fettlement,  or  what* 
•*  ever  advantage  he  may  propofe  to  himfclf  by 
**  living  elfewhere." 

Though  a  certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
teftimonial  of  good  behaviour,  and  certifies  no- 
thing but  that  the  perfon  belongs  to  the  parilh 
to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is  altogether 
difcrctionary  in  the  parifh  officers  either  to  grant 
or  to  refufe  it.  A  mandamus  was  once  moved  for, 
fays  Dodor  Burn,  to  compel  the  churchwardens 
and  overfeers  to  fign  a  certificate  j  but  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  rejedted  the  motion  as  a  very 
ftrange  attempt. 

The  very  unequal  price  of  labour  which  we 
frequently  find  in  England  in  places  at  no  great 
diftance  from  one  another,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  obftrudion  which  the  law  of  fettlements  gives 
to  a  poor  man  who  would  carry  his  induftry  from 
one  parifh  to  another  without  a  certificate.  A 
fmgle  man,  indeed,  who  is  healthy  and  induf- 
trious,  may  fometimes  refide  by  fufi^erance  with- 
out one }  but  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  who 
fhould  attempt  to  do  fo,  would  in  moft  pariflies 
be  fure  of  being  removed,  and  if  the  fingle  man 
lliould  afterwards  marry,  he  would  generally  be 
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removed  likewife.  The  fcarcity  of  hands  in  one  ^  "  ^  **• 
parifh,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  relieved  by 
their  fuper-abundance  in  another,  as  it  is  con- 
ftantly  in  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  other 
countries  where  there  is  no  difficulty  of  fettle- 
ment.  In  fuch  countries,  though  wages  may 
fometimes  rife  a  little  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  town,  or  wherever  elfe  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  labour,  and  fink  gradually 
as  the  diftance  from  fuch  places  increafes,  till 
they  fall  back  to  the  common  rate  of  the  coun- 
try; yet  we  never  meet  with  thofc  fuddcn  and 
unaccountable  differences  in  the  wages  of  neigh- 
bouring places  which  we  fometimes  find  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  often  more  difficult  for  a  poor 
man  to  pafs  the  artificial  boundary  of  a  parifh, 
than  an  arm  of  the  fea  or  a  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains, natural  boundaries  which  fometimes  fepa- 
rate  very  diftindly  different  rates  of  wages  in  other 
countries. 

To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed  no  mif- 
demeanour  from  the  parifh  where  he  chufes  to 
refide,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty 
and  juftice.  The  common  people  of  England, 
however,  fo  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but  like  the 
common  people  of  moft  other  countries  never 
rightly  underltanding  wherein  it  confifts,  have 
now  for  more  than  a  century  together  fuffered 
themfclves  to  be  expofed  to  this  oppreffion  with- 
out a  remedy.  Though  men  of  refledlion  too 
have  fometimes  complained  of  the  law  of  fettle- 
ments  as  a  public  grievance  j  yet  it  has  never 
been  the  objeft  of  any  general  popular  clamour, 
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BOOK  fuch  as  that  againfl:  general  warrants,  an  abufivc 
pradlice  undoubtedly,  but  fuch  a  one  as  was  not 
likely  to  occafion  any  general  oppreflion.  There  * 
is  fcarce  a  poor  man  in  England  of  forty  years  of 
age,  I  w  ill  venture  to  fay,  who  has  not  in  fomc 
part  of  his  life  felt  hinnfelf  mod  cruelly  opprefied 
by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  fettlencicnts. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  though  anciently  it  was  ufual  to 
rate  wages,  firil  by  general  laws  extending  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by  particular 
orders  of  the  juftices  of  peace  in  every  particular 
county,  both  thefe  pradtices  have  now  gone  en- 
tirely into  difufe.  "  By  the  experience  of  above 
•*  four  hundred  years,"  fays  Dodlor  Burn,  **  it 
"  feems  time  to  lay  afide  ail  endeavours  to  bring 
**  under  (triiSl  regulations,  what  in  its  own  na- 
**  ture  fdcms  incapable  of  minute  limit-^non : 
**  for  if  all  perfons  in  the  fame  kind  of  work 
"  were  to  receive  equal  wages,  there  would  be  no 
"  emulation,  and  no  room  left  for  induftry  or  in- 
"  genuity." 

Particular  a(5ls  of  parliament,  however,  dill 
attt-mpt  fometimes  to  regulate  wages  in  parti- 
cular trades  and  in  particular  places.  Thus  the 
8th  of  George  III.  prohibits,  under  heavy  penal- 
tics,  all  maPier  taylors  in  London,  and  five  miles 
round  it,  from  giving,  and  their  workmen  from 
accepting,  more  than  two  fiiillings  and  ftv^n- 
pence  halfpenny  a  day,  excc{)t  in  the  cafe  of  a 
general  mourning.  Whenever  the  legif  iture 
attempts  to  regulate  the  differences  between 
maflers   and  their    workmen,    its  counfellors   arc 
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always  the  mafters.  When  the  regulation,  there-  ^  "^^  **• 
fore,  is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always 
juft  and  equitable  j  but  it  is  fometimes  other- 
wife  when  in  favour  of  the  mafters.  Thus  the 
law  which  obliges  the  mafters  in  feveral  diff'ertnt 
trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money  and  not 
in  goods,  is  quite  juft  and  equitable.  It  im- 
pofes  no  real  hardftiip  upon  the  mafters.  It  only 
obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money,  which 
they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  always  really 
pay,  in  goods.  This  law  is  in  favour  of  the  work- 
men; but  the  8th  of  George  III.  is  in  favour  of 
the  mafters.  When  mafters  combine  together  in 
order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  they 
commonly  enter  into  a  private  bond  or  agreement, 
not  to  give  more  than  a  certain  wage  under  a 
certain  penalty.  Were  the  workmen  to  enter 
into  a  contrary  combination  of  the  fame  kind, 
not  to  accept  of  a  certain  wage  under  a  certain 
penalty,  the  law  would  punifti  them  very  fe- 
verely  i  and  if  it  dealt  impartially,  it  would  treat 
the  mafters  in  the  fame  manner.  Put  the  8th  of 
George  III.  enforces  by  law  that  very  regulation 
which  mafters  fometimes  attempt  to  eftabhfti  by 
fuch  combinations.  The  complaint  of  the  work- 
men, that  it  puts  the  ableft  and  moft  induftrious 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  an  ordinary  workman. 
Teems  perfectly  well  founded. 

In  ancient  times  too  it  was  ufual  to  attempt 
to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and  other 
dealers,  by  rating  the  price  both  of  provifions 
and  other  goods.  The  afilze  of  bread  is,  fo  far 
as  I  knoWj    the  only    rcmnaiic  of  this    ancient 
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B  o  o  Kufage.  Where  there  is  an  exclufive  corporation* 
it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  regulate  the  price  of 
the  firft  neceflary  of  life.  But  where  there  is  none, 
the  competition  will  regulate  it  much  better  than 
any  aflTize.  The  method  of  fixing  the  affize  of 
bread  eftablilhed  by  the  31ft  of  George  II.  could 
not  be  put  in  pra(5tice  in  Scotland,  on  account  of 
a  defeft  in  the  law ;  its  execution  depending  upon 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market,  which  does  not 
cxift  there.  This  defeat  was  not  remedied  till 
the  3d  of  George  III.  The  want  of  an  aflize  oc- 
cafioned  no  fenfible  inconveniency,  and  the  cfta- 
bliftiment  of  one  in  the  few  places  where  it  has  yet 
taken  place,  has  produced  no  fenfible  advantage. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  incorporation  of  bakers  who  claim 
exclufive  privileges,  though  they  are  not  very 
ftriclly  guarded. 

The  proportion  between  the  different  rates  both 
of  wages  and  profit  in  the  different  employments  of 
labour  and  ftock,  feems  not  to  be  much  affected,  as 
has  already  been  obferved,  by  the  riches  or  poverty, 
the  advancing,  ftationary,  or  declining  ftate  of  the 
fociety.  Such  revolutions  in  the  public  welfare, 
though  they  affed  the  general  rat^s  both  of  wages 
and  profit,  muft  in  the  end  affedl  them  equally  in 
all  different  employments.  The  proportion  be^ 
tween  them,  therefore,  mufl:  remain  the  fame,  and 
cannot  well  be  altereJ,  at  Icaft  for  any  confiderable 
time,  by  any  fuch  revulutioijs^ 
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CHAP.    XI. 

Of  the  Rent  of  Land, 

RENT,  confidered  as  the  price  paid  Tor  the  c  h  a  p, 
ufe  of  land,  is  naturally  the  higheft  which »     ^'  ,a 
the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  aftual  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  the  land.    In  adjufting  the  terms 
of  the   leafe,  the  landlord   endeavours   to  leave 
him  no  greater  (hare  of  the  produce  than  what  is 
fufficicnt  to  kc*p  up  the  ftock   from  which  he 
furni(hes  the  feed,  pays  the  labour,  and  purchafes 
and  maintains  the  cattle,  and  other  inftruments 
of  hufbandry,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits 
of  farming  ftock  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  is 
evidently  the  fmalleft  (hare  with  which  the  tenant 
can  content  himfelt    without  being  a  lofer,  and 
the  landlord    feldom   means   to   leave    him  any 
t>iore.     Whatever  part  of  the  produce,  or,  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  whatever  part  of  its  price,  is 
over  and  above  this  (hare,    he  naturally   endea- 
vours to  referve  to  himfelf  as   the  rent  of  his 
land,  which  is  evidently  the  higheft  the  tenant 
can    afford  to   pay  in   the   aflual   circumftances 
of  the  land.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  liberality, 
more  frequently  the  ignorance,  of  the  landlord, 
makes   him  accept   of  fomewhat   lefs   than   this 
portion  j  and  fometimes  too,  though  more  rarely, 
the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  makes  him  undertake 
to  pay  fomewhat   more,  or  to  content  himfelf 
with  fomewhat  lefs,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
fai'ming  (loci;  in  the  neighbourhood,  This  portion^ 
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BOOK  however,  may  dill  be  confidered  as  the  natural  rent 
of  land,  or  the  rent  for  which  it  is  naturally  nneant 
that  land  fhould  for  the  mofl:  part  be  let. 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  a  reafonable  profit  or  intereft 
for  the  ftock  laid  out  by  the  landlord  upon  its  im- 
provement. This,  no  doubt,  may  be  partly  the 
cafe  upon  fome  occafions  j  for  it  can  fcai  ce  ever 
be  more  than  partly  the  cafe.  The  landlord  de- 
mands a  rent  even  for  unimproved  land,  and  the 
fuppofed  intereft  or  profit  upon  the  expence  of 
improvement  is  generally  an  addition  to  this  ori- 
ginal rent.  Thofe  improvements,  befides,  are  not 
always  made  by  the  ftock  of  the  landlord,  but 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  tenant.  When  the  leafe 
comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord  com- 
monly demands  the  fame  augmentation  of  rent,  as 
if  they  had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

He  fometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  human  improvement.  Kelp 
is  a  fpecies  of  fea-weed,  which,  when  burnt,  yields 
an  alkaline  fait,  ufeful  for  making  glafs,  foap,  and 
for  feveral  other  purpofes.  It  grows  in  feveral 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
upon  fuch  rocks  only  as  lie  within  the  high  water 
mark,  which  are  twice  every  day  covered  with 
the  fca,  and  of  which  the  produce,  therefore,  was 
never  augmented  by  human  induftry.  The  land- 
lord, however,  whofe  cftate  is  bounded  by  a  kelp 
ftiore  of  this  kind,  demands  a  rent  for  it  as  much 
as  for  his  corn  fields. 

The  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iftands 
of  Shetland  is  more  than  commonly  abundant  in 
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fidi,  which  make  a  great  part  of  the  fubfiflience^  "  a  p. 
of  their  inhabitants.  But  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  produce  of  the  water,  they  muft  liave  a  ha- 
bitation upon  the  neighbouring  land.  The  rent 
of  the  landlord  is  in  nroportion,  not  to  what  the 
farmer  can  make  by  the  land,  but  to  what  he  can 
make  both  by  the  land  and  by  the  water.  It  is 
partly  paid  in  fea-fifli ;  and  one  of  the  very  few 
inftances  in  which  rent  makes  a  part  of  the  price 
of  that  commodity,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
country.  .  -  ,  .,  .      , 

The  rent  of  land,  therefore,  confidered  as  the 
price  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  land,  is  naturally  a 
monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  all  proportioned 
to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  th^ 
improvement  of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can 
afford  to  take ;  but  to  what  the  farmer  can  afford- 
to  give. 

Such  parts  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can 
commonly  be  brought  to  market  of  which  the 
ordinary  price  is  fufRcient  to  replace  the  (lock 
which  mufl:  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
thither,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  If  the 
ordinary  price  is  more  than  this,  the  furplus  part 
of  it  will  naturally  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  If 
it  is  not  more,  though  the  commodity  may  be 
brought  to  market,  it  can  afford  no  rent  to  the 
landlord.  Whether  the  price  is,  or  is  not  more, 
depends  upon  the  demand. 

There  are  fome  parts  of  the  produce  of  land 
for  which  the  demand  muft  always  be  fuch  as  to 
afford  a  greater  price  than  wiiat  is  fufiicient  to 
brins;  them  to  marker ;  and  there  are  others  for 
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o  o  K  which  it  cither  may  or  may  not  be  (bch  as  to  af- 
ford this  greater  price.  The  former  muft  always 
affor  a  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  latter  fome- 
timcs  may,  and  fometimes  may  not,  according  to 
different  circumftances. 

Rent,  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  therefore,  enters 
Into  the  compofition  of  the  price  of  commo- 
dities in  a  different  way  from  wages  and  profit. 
High  or  low  wages  and  profit  arc  the  caufcs  of 
high  or  low  price ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effed 
of  it.  It  is  becaufe  high  or  low  wages  and  profit 
muft  be  paid,  in  order  to  bring  a  particular  com- 
modity to  market,  that  its  price  is  high  or  low. 
But  it  is  becaufe  its  price  is  high  or  low  j  a  great 
deal  more,  or  very  little  more,  or  no  more,  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  pay  thofe  wages  and  profit, 
that  it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent,  or  no 
rent  at  all. 

The  particular  confideration,  firft,  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  produce  of  land  which  always  afford 
fome  rent  j  fecondly,  of  thofe  which  fometimes 
may  and  fometimes  may  not  afford  rent;  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  variations  which,  in  the  different 
periods  of  improvement,  naturally  take  place  in 
the  relative  value  of  thofe  two  different  forts  of 
rude  produce,  when  compared  both  with  one 
another  and  with  manufaftured  commodities,  will 
divide  this  chapter  into  three  parts. 
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Of  thi  Produce  of  Land  which  always  affords  Rent. 

A  S  men,  like  all  other  animals,  naturally  mul-  chap. 

tiply  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their  fub- 
fiftence,  food  is  always,  more  or  lefs,  in  demand. 
It  can  always  purchafe  or  command  a  greater 
or  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  and  fomebody  can 
always  be  found  who  is  willing  to  do  fomething 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  quantity  of  labour, 
indeed,  which  it  can  purchafe,  is  not  always 
equal  to  what  it  could  maintain,  i^  managed  in 
the  moft  oeconomical  manner,  on  account  of  the 
high  wages  which  are  fometimes  given  to  labour. 
Bv..t  it  can  always  purchafe  fuch  a  quantity  of 
labour  as  it  can  maintain,  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  that  fort  of  labour  is  commonly  main- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  land,  in  almoft  any  fituation,  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  tTian  what  is  fufficient  to 
maintain  all  the  labour  neceflary  for  bringing  it 
to  market,  in  the  moft  liberal  way  in  which  that 
labour  is  ever  maincained.  The  furplus  too  is 
always  more  than  fufficient  to  replace  the  ftock 
which  employed  that  labour,  together  with  its 
profifs.  Something,  therefore,  always  remains  for 
a  re  It  to  the  landlord. 

The  moft  defart  moors  in  Norway  and  Scot- 
land produce  fome  fort  of  pafture  for  cattle,  of 
which  the  milk  and  the  increafe  are  always  more 
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BOOK  th^Q  fufRcicnt,  not  only  to  maintain  all  the  labour 
neccflary  for  tending  thein,  and  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary profit  to  the  fanner  or  owner  of  the  herd 
or  flock  ;  but  to  afTbrd  fome  fmall  rent  to  the 
hndloid.  The  rent  incrcafcs  in  proportion  to  the 
goodncfs  of  the  pallure.  I'he  fame  extent  of 
ground  not  only  maintains  a  greater  number  of 
cattle,  but  as  they  are  brought  within  a  fmallei' 
compafs,  lefs  labour  becomes  requifite  to  tend 
them,  and  to  colledl  their  produce.  The  landlord 
gains  both  ways  j  by  the  increafe  of  the  produce, 
and  by  the  diminution  of  the  labour  which  muft 
be  maintained  out  of  it. 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  its  fer- 
tility,  whatever  be  its  produce,  but  with  its  fitu- 
ation,  whatever  be  its  fertility.  Land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a  greater  rent 
than  land  equally  fertile  in  a  dillant  part  of  the 
country.  Though  it  may  coft  no  more  labour 
to  cultivate  the  one  than  the  other,  it  muft  al- 
ways cofl:  more  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  dif- 
tant  land  to  market.  A  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour, therefore,  mull  be  maintained  out  of  it; 
and  the  fupius,  from  which  are  drawn  both  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
muft  be  diminifhed.  But  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  the  rate  of  profits,  as  has  already  been 
fhown,  is  generally  higher  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  town.  A  fmaller  proportion  of 
this  diminiihed  fur^  lus,  therefore,  muft  belong  to 
the  landlord. 

Gooo   roads,   canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  by 
diminilhing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the  re- 
mote 
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mote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly   upon  a  ^  "  (^  •*• 
level    with    thofe   in    the    neighbourhood    of  the 
town.     They  are  upon  that  account  the  greateft 
of  all  improvements.     They  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  remote,  which  muft  always  be  the 
moll  cxtenfive  circle  of  the  country.     They  arc 
advantageous  to  the  town,  by  breaking  down  the 
monopoly  of  the   country   in  its    neighbourhood. 
They  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the 
country.      Though    they    introduce    fome   rival 
commodities    into    the   old    market,    they    open 
many  new  markets  to   its  produce.     Monopoly, 
befides,    is  a  great  enemy  to  good  management, 
which  can  never  be  univerfally  eftablifhed  but  in 
confcquence  of  that  free   and    univerfal   compe- 
tition which  forces  every  body  to  have  recourfc 
to  it  for  the  fake  of  felf-defence.     It  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  that  fome  of  the  counties  in 
the    neighbourhood    of  London    petitioned   the 
parliament  againft  the  cxtenfion  of  the  turnpike 
roads  into  the  remoter  counties.     Thofe  remoter 
counties,  thev  nrctrnded,  from  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour,    wou^a    be  able  to   fell    their    grafs   and 
corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  them- 
felves,  and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and 
ruin   their    cultivation.     Their    rents,    however, 
have   rifen,   and   their    cultivation  has  been  im-. 
proved  fince  that  time. 

.  A  CORN  field  of  moderate  fertility  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than  the 
bed  pafture  of  equal  extent.  Though  its  culti* 
vation  requires  much  more  labour,  yet  the.  fur* 
plus  which   remains   after  replacing  the  feed  and 
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B  o  o  K  maintaining  all  that  labour,  is  likewifc  much 
greater.  If  a  pound  of  butcher's  meat  there- 
fore was  never  foppofed  to  be  worth  more  than 
a  pound  a  bread,  this  greater  furplus  would 
every- where  be  of  greater  value,  and  conftitute 
a  greater  fund  both  for  the  profit  of  the  farmer 
and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  feems  to  have 
dene  fo  univcrfally  in  the  rude  beginnings  of 
agriculture.      ^  '  '  ^     "'      -       ..- ^  j^,-r.^  v 

But  the  relative  values  of  thofe  two  different 
fpecies  of  food,  bread,  and  butcher's  meat,  are 
te.y  different  in  the  different  periods  of  agricul- 
ture. Jn  its  rude  beginnings,  the  unimproved 
wilds,  which  then  occupy  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  country,  are  all  abandoned  to  catde. 
There  is  more  butcher's  meat  than  bread,  and 
bread,  therefore,  is  the  food  for  which  there  is 
the  greateft  competition,  and  which  confequently 
brings  the  greateft  price.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
arc  told  by  Ulloa,  four  reals,  one- and- twenty 
pence  halfpenny  fterling,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  ordinary  price  of  an  ox,  chofen  from  a 
herd  of  two  or  three  hundred.  He  fays  nothing 
of  the  price  of  bread,  probably  becaufe  he  fqund 
nothing  remarkable  about  it.  An  ox  there,  he 
fays,  cofts  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  corn  can  no-where  be  raifed  without 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  in  a  country  which 
Jics  upon  the  river  Plate,  at  that  time  the  direft 
road  from  Europe  to  the  filver  mines  of  Potofi, 
the  money  price  of  labour  could  not  be  very 
cheap.  It  is  otherwifc  when  cultivation  is  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
.r;n:f  ..:'  ,:  There 
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There  is   then  more  bread  than  butcher's  meat.  ^  ^^f^  ^* 
The  competition  changes  its  direftion,   and  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat  becomes  greater  than  the 
price  of  bread.    •-'-•--'Ji  '■■■>  ■-■'■- '^:'-^^    :. -\,xp^ '.i^'' 

By   the  extenfion   beHdes  of  cultivation,    the 
unimproved  wilds  becomes  infuflicient  to  fupply 
the  demand   for  butcher's   meat,    A   great  part 
of  the   cultivated    lands    muft    be  employed  in 
rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  of  which  the  price, 
therefore,  muft  be  fufficient  to  pay,  not  only  the 
labour  neceffary  for  tending  them,  but  the  rent 
which  the    landlord    and   the    profit   which   the 
farmer  could   have  drawn  from  fuch  land   em- 
ployed  in    tillage.      The   cattle   bred   upon   the 
moft  uncultivated  moors,    when  brought  to  the 
fame  market,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
or  goodnefs,    fold  at  the    fame   price   as    thofe 
which  are  reared  upon  the  moft  improved  land. 
The  proprietors  of  thofe  moors  profit  by  it,  and 
raife  the  rent  of  their  land  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  their  cattle.     It  is  not  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  in   many   parts   of  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,    butcher's   meat    was    ?is  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  even  bread  made  of  oatmeal.     The 
union   opened   the    market  of   England    to    the 
highland  cattle.     Their  ordinary  price  is  at  pre- 
fent  ab6ut  three  times  greater  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  the  rents  of  many  high- 
land eftates  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  in 
the  fame  time.     In  almoft  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  a  pound  of  the  beft  butcher's  meat  is,  in 
the  prefent  times,    generally   worth    more    than 
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B  o^o  K  plentiful  years  it  is  fometimes  worth  three  or  four^ 
pounds.   .    ;-<..  ■"•-^.».- ■■-.•■-  ■■•S'- '"^^- '■^-■^'^■'"^  •■:"■■" 

It  is  thus  that  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement 
the  rent  and  profit  of  unimproved  pafture  come 
to  be  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  the  rent  and 
profit  of  what  is  improved,  and  thefe  again  by 
the  rent  and  profit  of  corn.  Corn  is  an  annual 
crop.  Butcher's-meat,  a  crop  which  requires 
four  or  five  years  to  grow.  As  an  acre  of  land, 
therefore,  will  produce  a  much  fmaller  quantity 
of  the  one  fpecies  of  food  >  than  of  the  other,  the 
inferiority  of  the  quantity  mud  be  compenfated 
by  the  fuperiority  of  the  price.  If  it  was  more 
than  compenfated,  more  corn  land  would  be 
turned  into  pafture  j  and  ^f  it  was  not  compen- 
fated, part  of  what  was  in  pafture  would  be 
brought  back  into  corn. 

This  equality,  however,  between  the  rent  and 
profit  of  grafs  and  thofe  of  corn ;  of  the  land  of 
which  the  immediate  produce  is  food  for  cattle, 
and  of  that  of  which  the  immediate  produce  is 
food  for  men  j  muft  be  underftood  to  take  place 
only  through  the  greater  part  of  the  improved 
lands  of  a  great  country.  In  fome  particular 
local  fituations  it  is  quite  otherwifc,  and  the  rent 
and  profit  of  grafs  are  much  fuperior  to  what  can 
be  made  by  corn.      > 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town, 
the  demand  for  milk  and  for  forage  to  horfes, 
frequently  contribute,  together  with  the  high 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  to  raife  the  value  of 
grafs  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural  pro- 
portion to  that  of  corn.  This  local  advantage, 
6  it 
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it  is  evident,  cannot  be  connmunicated  to  the  lands  chap. 
at  a  diftance.  ,  *.v-j  t/j-  .ij\-yi]'^i\:Li:i.i^''i{,(ryfi€>- 
..Particular  circumftances  have  fometimes 
rendered  fome  countries  fo  populous,  that  the 
whole  territory,  like  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  great  town,  has  not  be*;n  fufficient  to 
produce  both  the  grafs  and  the  corn  neceffary 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  inhabitants.  Their 
lands,  therefore,  have  been  principally  employed 
in  the  production  of  grafs,  the  more  bulky  conrt- 
modity,  and  which  cannot  be  fo  eafily  brought 
from  a  great  diftance  j  and  corn,  the  food  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  has  been  chiefly  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Holland  is  at 
prefent  in  thi^  fituation,  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  ancient  Italy  feems  to  have  been  fo  during 
"he  profperity  of  the  Romans.  To  feed  well, 
.;ld  Cato  faid,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  the 
firft  and  moil  profitable  thing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  private  eftate :  to  feed  tolerably  wellj 
the  fecond  j  and  to  feed  ill,  the  third.  To 
plough,  he  ranked  only  in  the  fourth  place  of 
profit  and  advantage.  Tillage,  indeed,  in  that 
part  of  ancient  Italy  which  lay  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  muft  have  been  very  much  dif- 
couraged  by  the  diftributions  of  corn  which  were 
frequently  made  to  the  people,  either  gratui- 
tuouily,  or  at  a  very  low  price.  This  corn  was 
brought  from  the  conquered  provinces,  of  which 
feveral,  inftead  of  taxes,  were  obliged  to  furnifli 
a  tenth  part  of  their  produce  at  a  ftated  price, 
about  fixpence  a  peck,  to  the  republic.  The 
low  price  at  which  this  corn   was  diftributed  to 
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the  people,  muft  ncccffarily  have  funk  the  price 
of  what  could  be  brought  to  the  Roman  market 
from  Latium,  or  the  ancient  territory  of  Rome, 
and  mud  have  difcouraged  its  cultivation  in  that 
country. 

In  an  open  country  too,  of  which  the  principal 
produce  is  c  rn,  a  well-enclofed  piece  of  grafe 
will  frequently  rent  higher  than  any  corn  field 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  convenient  for  the 
i:>aintenance  of  the  cattle  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  corn,  and  its  high  rent  is,  in 
this  cafe,  not  fo  properly  paid  from  the  value  of 
its  own  produce,  as  from  that  of  the  corn  lands 
which  are  cultivated  by  means  of  it.  It  is  likely 
to  fall,  if  ever  the  neighbouring  lands  arc  com- 
pletely endofed.  The  prefcnt  high  rent  of  en- 
clofed  land  in  Scotland  feems  owing  to  the 
fcarcity  of  enclofure,  and  will  prbbably  iaft  no 
longer  than  that  fcarcicy.  The  advantage  of  en- 
clofure is  greater  for  pafture  than  for  corn.  It 
faves  the  labour  of  guarding  the  cattle,  which  feed 
better  too  when  they  are  not  liable  to  be  dillurbed 
by  their  keeper  or  his  dog.  . 

But  where  there  is  no  local  advantage  of  this 
kind,  the  rent  and  profit  of  corn,  or  whatever 
elfe  is  the  common  vegetable  food  of  the  people, 
muft  naturally  regulate,  upon  the  land  which 
is  fit  for  producing  it,  the  rent  and  profit  of 
pafture. 

The    life  of  the  artificial  grafles,  of  turnips, 

carrots,     cabbages,     and    the    other    expedients 

which  have  been  fallen  upon  to  make  an  equal 

auantitv  of  land   feed  a  ercater  number  of  cattle 
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than   when  in   natural   grafs,    Ihould    fomcwhat  c  ha  p. 
reduce,    it   might   be   expected,    the   fuperiority 
which,    in    an    improved   country,    the  price  of 
butcher's- meat  naturally  has  over  that  of  bread. 
It   feems   accordingly    to    have    done   ro{    and 
there    is   fome    reafon    for     believing    that,     at 
leaft   in    the    London     market,     the    price    of 
butcher Vmeat,    in    proportion    to   the   price  of 
bread,    is   a    good    deal    lower    in    the    prefent 
times    than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century. 

In  the  appendix  to  the   life  of  Prince  Henry, 
Do6tor    Birch  has   given   us  an   account  of  the 
prices  of  butcher's- meat  as  commonly   paid   by 
that  prince.     It  is  there  faid,  that  the  four  quar- 
ters   of    an    ox    weighing    fix    hundred    pounds 
ufually    coft   him   nine    pounds  ten  (hillings,   or 
thereabouts  -,    that    is,    thirty- one    (hillings    and 
eight   pence  per  hundred  pounds  weight.     Prince 
Henry   died  on  the  6th  of  November  1612,   in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.     .^v.    -^  .-•-  , 
,     In   March    1764,   thtrc  was  a  parti.imcntery 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions  at  that  time.     It  was  then,  among  other 
proof  to  the  fame  purpofe,  given  in  evidence  by  a 
Virginia  merchant,  that  in  March  1763,  he  had 
vidualled    his   fhips   for  twenty- four  or  twenty- 
five  (hillings  the  hundred  weight  of  beef,    which 
he  confidered  as  the  ordinary  price  j   whereas,  in 
that  dear  year,  he  had  paid  twenty- feven  (hillings 
for  the  fame  weight  and  fort.     This  high  price 
in    1764  is,    however,    four  (hillings  and  eight- 
pence  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  price  paid  by 
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BOOK  prince  Henry  j  and  it  is  the  bed  beef  only,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  which  is  fit  to  be  faked  for  thofe 
diftant  voyages.  #?#:?:?  imi^xn^^'i  ■  as.  f.J.  ,:i^i;^'''yi. 
.;  The  price  paid  by  prince  Henry  amounts  to 
2^  d,  per  pound  weight  of  the  whole  carcafe,  coarfc' 
and  choice  pieces  taken  Together  j  and  at  that  rate 
the  choice  pieces  could  not  have  been  fold  by  re- 
tail for  Icfs  than  44-  d.  or  5^.  the  pound,  -«t 
*x  In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1764,  the  wic- 
oeffes  dated  the  price  of  the  choice  pieces  of 
the  bed  beef  to  be  to  the  confumer  4  d,  and  4-^-  d» 
the  pound;  and  the  coarfe  pieces  in  general  to 
be  from  feven  farthings  to  i\d.  and  2  -I  </. ;  and 
this  they  faid  was  in  general  one  halfpenny  dearer 
than  the  fame  fort  of  pieces  had  ufually  been  fold  in 
the  month  of  March.  But  even  this  high  price  is 
ilill  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  what  we  can  well  fup- 
pofe  the  ordinary  retail  price  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  prince  Henry. 

During  the  twelve  firft  years  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, the  average  price  of  the  beft  wheat  at  the 
Windfor  market  was  i  /.  8j.  ^^d.  the  quarter  of 
nine  Winchefter  bufhels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764,  in- 
cluding that  year,  the  average  price  of  »;he  fame 
meafurc  of  the  bed  wheat  at  the  fame  market  was 
2/.  I  J.  9y  ^.  -.     ,,, 

In  the  twelve  fird  j^ears  of  the  lad  century, 
therefore,  wheat  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
cheaper,  and  butcher's- meat  a  good  deal  dearer, 
than  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764,  including 
that  year.     <:*^  '_^. ,.;     -A    r  ■ i        ./'^•-  ^ 
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In  all  great  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  ^  ^j'^  ^' 
cultivated  lands  are  employed  in  producing  either 
food  for  men  or  food  for  cattle.  The  rent  and 
profit  of  thefe  regulate  the  rent  and  profit  of  all 
other  cultivated  land.  If  any  particular  produce 
afforded  lefs,  the  land  would  foon  be  turned  into 
corn  or  pafture ;  and  if  any  afforded  more,  Ibmc 
part  of  the  lands  in  corn  or  pafture  would  foon  be 
turned  to  that  produce. 

-'  Those  productions,  indeed,  '^vhich  require  either 
TL  greater  original  expence  of  improvement,  or  a 
greater  annual  expence  of  cultivation,  in  order  to 
fit  the  land  for  them,  appear  commonly  to  afford, 
the  one  a  greater  rent,  the  other  a  greater  profit, 
than  corn  or  pafture.  This  fuperiority,  however, 
will  fcldom  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
reafonable  intereft  or  compenfation  for  this  fu- 
perior  expence,  >  -    -  ;-   ^      ,- 

In  a  hop  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  a  kitchen 
garden,  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  are  generally  greater  than  in 
a  corn  or  grafs  field.  But  to  bring  the  ground 
into  this  condition  requires  more  expence. 
Hence  a  greater  rent  becomes  due  to  the  land- 
lord. It  requires  too  a  more  attentive  and  Ikil- 
ful  management.  Hence  a  greater  profit  be- 
comes due  to  the  farmer.  The  crop  too,  at  leaft 
in  ■  the  hop  and  fruit  garden,  is  more  precarious. 
Its  price,  therefore,  befides  compenfating  all  oc- 
cafional  loflts,  muft  affbrc.  fomething  like  the 
profit'  of  infurance.  Tiie  circumftances  of  gar- 
deners, generally  mean,  and  always  moderate; 
may  fatisfv  us  that  their  preac  inc-enmty  is  not 
••       •  commonly 
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B  0  0  K  commonly  over- recompcn fed.  Their  delightful 
art  is  pradlifed  by  fo  many  rich  people  for  amufc- 
mcnt,  that  little  advantage  is  to  be  made  by  thofc 
who  pradife  it  for  profit  j  bccaufe  the  perfons 
who  fhould  naturally  be  their  beft  cuftomcrs, 
fupply  themfelves  with  all  their  mofl  precious 
produ(5lions. 

The    advantage    which    the   landlord   derives 
from  fuch   improvements   (eems   at  no  time  to 
have   been  greater   than    whar  was    fufficient   to 
compenfate    th<,'    original    expcnce    of    making 
them.     In  the  ancient  hulbandry,  after  the  vine- 
yard,   a   well-watereci    kitchen   garden   fcems   to 
have  been  the  part  of  the  farm  which  w^s  fup- 
pofed  to  yield  the  mod  valuable  produce.     But 
Democritus,    who   wrote   upon   huftjandry  about 
two   thoufand  years  ago,  and   who   was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  art, 
thought  they  did  not  aft   wifely  who  enclofed  a 
kitchen  garden.     The  profit,  he  faid,  would  not 
compenfate  the  expence   of   a  ftone   wall  j    and 
bricks  (he  meant,  I   fuppofe,  bricks  baked  in  the 
fun)    mouldered   with  the   rain,    and   the  winter 
ftorm,    and    required    continual    repairs.      Colu- 
mella, who  reports  this  judgment  of  Democritus, 
does    not    controvert    it,    but   propofes  a    very 
fnigal    method    of  enclofing    with    a    hedge   of 
brambles  and    briars,     which,   he   fays,    he   had 
found  by  experience  to  be  both  a  lading  and  an 
impenetrable   fence ;    but  which,    it  feems,    was 
not  commonly   known   in  the   time  of  Demo- 
critus.     Palladius  adopts   the  opinion   of  Colu- 
mella, which  had  before  been  recommended  by 

Varro. 
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Varro.     In   the  judgment   of  thofe   ancient  im-  c  "^ a  p, 
provers,  the  produce  of  a  kitchen  garden  had,  if 
feems,  been  little  more  than  fufficient  to  p?     the 
extraordinary   culture   and   the  expence    of   wa- 
tering; for  in  countries  fo  near   the  fun,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  thofe  times  as  in  the  prefent, 
to  have  the  command  of  a  ftream  of  water,  which 
could  be  conducted  to  every  bed  in  the  garden. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  kitchen 
garden    is  not  at   prefent  fuppofed  to  deferve  a 
better  enclofure  than  that  recommended  by  Co- 
lumella.     In    Great    Britain,    and    fome    other 
northern  countries,    the   finer   fruits    cannot    be 
brought  to  perfe6lion  but  by  the   affiftance  of  a 
wall.     Their    price,    therefore,    in  fuch  countries 
muft  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  building 
and  maintaining  what  they  cannot  be  had  with- 
out.     The    fruit-wall    frequently    furrounds    the 
kitchen  garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
an  enclofure  which  its  own  produce  could  feldom 
pay  for. 

That    the    vineyard,    when    properly   planted 
and  brought  to  perfe£lion,  was  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  the    farm,    feems   to  have  been  an  un- 
doubted maxim  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  as  it 
is  in  the  modern  through  all  the  wine  countries. 
But  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  plant  a  new 
vineyard,    was   a   matter  of  difpute   among   the 
ancient  Italian. hufbandmen,    as    we    learn    from 
Columella.     He  decides,  like  a  true  lover  of  all 
curious    cultivation,    in   favour  of  the   vineyard, 
and  endeavours  to  (how,  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
profit  and  expence,   that  it  was  a  moft  advan- 
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B  o^o  K  tageous  improvement.     Such  comparifons,  how- 
ever,   between   the   profit  and   expcncc   of  new 
projedls,    arc  commonly  very  fallacious  j  and   in 
nothing  more  fo  than  in   agriculture.     Had   the 
gain    adually    made    by    fuch   plantations   been 
commonly  as  great  as  he  imagined  it  might  have 
been,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  about  it. 
The  fame  point  is  frequently  at  this  day  a  mat- 
ter of  controverfy  in  the  wine  countries.     Their 
writers   on   agriculture,    inJced,    the  lovers   and 
promoters  of    high    cultivation,    fcem    generally 
difpofed    to  decide    with   Columella  in  favour  of 
the  vineyard.     In  France  the  anxiety  of  the  pro- 
prietors   of    the   old    vineyards    to    prevent    the 
planting  of  any   new  ones,  feems  to  favour  their 
opinion,    and  to   indicate  a  confcioufnefs  in  thofe 
who  muft  have  the  experience,  that  this  fpecies 
of  cultivation  is  at  prefent  in  that  country  more 
profitable  than  any   other.     It  feems  at  the  fame 
time,  however,  to  indicate  another  opinion,  that 
this   fuperior  profit    can   Ia(t  no  longer  than  the 
Jaws    which    at    prefent    reftrain    the    free    culti- 
vation of  the  vine.     In    1731,  they  obtained  an 
order  of  council,    prohibiting   both  tlie   planting 
of  new   vineyards,   and    the  renewal  of  thofe  old 
ones,   of  which    the   cultivation   had  been  inter- 
rupted for  two  years,    without  a  particular  per- 
miflion   from   the   king,    to  be   granted  only  in 
confequence  of  an  inforination  from  the  intend- 
ant  of   the  province,  certifying  that  he  had  ex« 
amined   the  land,    and  that  it   was  incapable  of 
any  other  culture.     The   pretence  of  this   order  . 
was  the  fcarcity   of  corn    and  pafture,  and  the  " 
"^H"^  ,  iuper- 
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fiiper-abundance  of  wine.      But  had  this  fupcr-  ^  \f-  **• 
abundance    been    real,    ic    would,     without    any 
order  of  council,  have   eiicdually  prevented  the 
plantation  of    new    vin.-yards,    by    reducing    the 
profits  of  thio   Ipecics  of  cultivation  below    their 
natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  corn   and  pafture. 
With  regard  to  the  fuppofed  fcarcity  of  corn  oc- 
cafioned  by  the   multiplication  of  vineyards,  corn 
is  nowhere    in  France    more  carefully  cultivated 
than  in  the  wine  provinces,  where   the  land  is  fie 
for  producing  it :   as  in   Burgundy,  Guienne,  and 
the    Upper   Langnedoc.      The  numerous   hands 
employed  in  the  one   fpccics  of  culcivation  nccef- 
farily  encourage    the  orhcr,  by  affordin?:  a  ready 
market  for  its  produce.      To  diminilli  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  paying  for  ir,  is 
furely  a  mofb  unpromifi.ig   expedient  for  encou- 
raging  the  cultivation   or  corn.      It   is  like   the 
policy  which   would  promote   agriculture  by  dif- 
couraging  manufactures. 

Tn£  rent  and  profit  of  thofe  produftions, 
therefore,  which  require  either  a  greater  original 
.expence  of  improvement  in  order  to  fit  the  land 
for  them,  or  a  greater  annual  expence  of  culti- 
vation, though  often  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
corn  and  patture,  yet  when  they  do  no  more  than 
complnfate  fuch  extraordinary  expence,  arc  in 
reality  regulated  by  the  rent  and  profit  of  thofe 
common  crops.  ;  •    , 

It  fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  fome  parti- 
cular produce,  is  too  fmall  to  fupply  the  effectual 
demand.      The  whole  produce  can  bs  difpofed 
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B  o^o  K  Qf  jQ  jj^qPj.  ^^^  ^j.^  willing  to  give  fomewhdt 
more  than  what  is  fuHicicnt  to  |):iy  the  whole 
rent,  wages  and  profit  neceHary  for  raifing  and 
bpnging  it  to  market,  according  to  their  natural 
rates,  or  according  to  the  rates  at  which  they  are 
paid  in  the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land. 
The  furplus  part  of  the  nrice  which  remains  after 
defrayifig  the  whole  t.  ^^ence  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  may  commonly,  in  this  cafe,  and 
in  this  cafe  only,  bear  no  regular  proportion  to 
the  like  furplus  in  corn  or  pafture,  but  may  ex- 
ceed it  in  almoft  any  degree;  and  the  greater  part 
of  this  cxccfs  naturally  goes  to  the  rent  of  the 
landlord. 

The  ufual  and  natural  propoi'ion,  for  example, 
bctv;een  the  rent  and  proiit  of  wine,  and  thofc  of 
corn  and  paflure,  muft  be  underftood  to  take 
place  only  with  regard  to  t!iofe  vineyards  which 
produce  noticing  but  good  common  wine,  iuch  as 
can  be  raifcd  almoft  any-where,  upon  any  light, 
gravelly,  or  Tandy  foil,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  its  ftrength  and  wholefonienefs. 
It  is  with  fuch  vineyards  only  that  the  common 
land  of  the  country  can  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition; for  with  thofe  of  a  peculiar  quality  it  is 
evident  that  it  cannot,     ''     "  . 

The  vine  is  more  affcded  by  the  difference  of 
foils  than  any  other  fruit-tree.  From  fome  ic 
derives  a  flavour  which  no  culture  or  manage- 
ment can  equal,  it  is  fuppofed,  i)p')n  any  other. 
This  flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  is  fometimes 
peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a  few  vineyards ; 
fometimes  it  extends  through  the  greater  part  of 
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a  finall  diftrifl,  and  fometirncs  through  a  con-  j^, 
fidc-rablc  p:irt  of  a  large  province.  The  whole  ' 
quantity  of  fuch  wines  that  is  brought  to  market 
fails  fliort  of  the  effedlual  demand,  or  the  de- 
mand of  thofe  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceflary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  them  thither,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rate,  or  according  to  the  rate  ^t 
which  they  are  paid  in  common  vineyards.  The 
whole  quantity,  therefore,  can  be  difpofed  of  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  which  necef- 
farily  raifcs  the  price  above  that  of  common  wine. 
The  difference  is  greater  or  lets,  according  as 
the  fifhionablenefs  and  fcarcity  of  the  wine  ren- 
der the  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  lefe 
ea^er.  Whatever  it  bp,  the  greater  part  of  i'. 
goes  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  For  thour^h 
fuch  vineyards  are  in  general  more  care 'u'^y  cul- 
tivated than  moll  others,  the  high  pii.e  of  the 
wine  fcems  to  be,  not  lb  much  the  efte6V,  as  the 
caufc  of  this  careful  cultivation.  In  fo  valuable 
a  produce  the  lofs ,  occafioned  by  negligence  is  fo 
great  as  to  force  even  the  moll  carelcfs  to  atten« 
tion.  A  imall  part  of  this  high  price,  therefore, 
is  fufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  extraordinary 
labour  bellowed  upon  tiicir  cultivation,  and  the 
profits  of  the  extraordinary  {lo;:I>  whidi  puts  th.ic 
labour  into  m.otion. 

The  fugar  colonies  poOVfTc-d  by  the  European 
nations  in  the  Well  Indies,  may  be  compared  to 
thofe  prec'ous  vineyards.  Tht-ir  whole  produce 
Ctlls  Ibort  of  the  effedual  demand  of  Europe,  and 
can  be  difpofed  of  to   thole    who  are   willins:  to 
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B  o^o  K  gjve  more    than   what  is   fufficient    to    pay  the 
-» whole  rent,  profit   and    wages   neccfiGiry  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  it  to  market,    according  to 
the  rate   at  which   they  are  commonly  paid    by 
any  other  produce.      In  Cochin-china  the  fineft 
white  fugar  generally  fells  for  three  piaftres  the 
quintal,  about  thirteen  fhillings  and   fixpence  of 
our  money,    as  we  are  told   by  Mr.  Poivre  *,    a 
very  careful  obferver   of   the  agriculture  of  that 
country.     What  is  there  called  the  quintal  v/eicrhs 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty   to  two  hundred  Paris 
pounds,    or   a    hundred    and    feventy-five   Paris 
pounds  at  a   medium,  which  reduces  the  price  of 
the  hundred  weight  Englifh  to  about  eight  fhillings 
fterling,   not  a  fourth   part  of  what  is  commonly 
paid  for  the  brown  or  mufl«Lavada  fugars  imported 
from  our  colonies,  and  not  a  fixth  part  of  what 
is   paid  for  the  fineft  white  fugar.     The  greater 
part  of  the  cultivated  lands  in   Cochin-china  arc 
employed  in  producing  corn   and  rice,  the  food 
of   the    great    body  of    the    people.       The  re- 
fpeclive  prices  of  corn,  rice,  and  fugar,  are  there 
probably   in  the    natural    proportion,   or   in  that 
which  naturally  takes  place  in  the  different  crops 
of  the  greater  part  of  cultivated  land,  and  which 
recompences  tlie  landlord  and   farmer,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  computed,  according  to  what  is  ufually 
the   original   expence   of    improvement  and   the 
annual  expence  of  cultivation.      But  in  our  fugar 
colonies  the  price  of  fugar  bears  no  fuch  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  produce  of  a  rice  or  corn  field 
either  in  Europe  or  America.      It  is  commonly 
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faid,  that  a  fugar  planter  expedls  that  the  rum  ^  ha  p. 
and  the  molaires  (hould  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  his  cultivation,  and  that  his  fugar 
Ihould  be  all  clear  profit.  If  this  be  true,  for  I 
pretend  not  to  affirm  it,  it  is  as  if  a  corn  farmer 
expefted  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  cultivation 
with  the  chaff  and  the  ftraw,  and  that  the  grain 
fhould  be  all  clear  profit.  We  fee  frequently 
focieties  of  merchants  in  London  and  other 
trading  towns,  purchafe  wafte  lands  in  our  fugar 
colonies,  which  they  exped  to  improve  and  cul- 
tivate with  profit  by  means  of  fa6lors  and  agents  j 
notwithftanding  the  great  diftance  and  the  un- 
certain returns,  from  the  defedive  adminiftration 
of  juftice  in  thofe  countries.  Nobody  will  at- 
tempt to  improve  and  cultivate  in  the  fame 
manner  the  moft  fertile  lands  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, or  the  corn  provinces  of  North  America, 
though  from  the  more  exa6l  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  thefe  countries,  more  regular  returns 
might  be  expefled. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  is  preferred,  as  moft  profitable,  to  that 
of  corn.  Tobacco  might  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe; 
but  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe  it  has  become 
a  principal  lubje6t  of  taxation,  and  to  colled  a 
tax  from  every  different  farm  in  the  country 
where  this  plant  might  happen  to  be  cultivated, 
would  be  more  difficult,  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
than  to  levy  one  upon  its  importation  at  the 
cuftom-houfe.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has 
upon  this   account  been  moft  abfurdly  prohibited 
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,P  ^  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  which  necef- 
*— V       farily  gives  a  fort  of  monopoly  to  the  countries 
where  it  is  allowedi    and  as  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land  produce  the    greatefl:   quantity  of  it,    they 
fliare  largely,  though  with   fome  competitors,  in 
the  advantage   of  this    monopoly.      The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  however,  feems  not  to  be  fo  ad- 
vantageous as  that  of  fugar.     I  have  never  even 
heard   of  any    tobacco   plantation   that   was   im- 
proved and  cultivated  by  the  capital  of  merchants 
who  refided    in   Great  Britain,    and  our    tobacco 
colonies  fend  us  home  no  fuch   wealthy  planters 
9s  we  fee  frequently  arrive  from   our  fugar  iflands. 
Though   from   the  preference  given  in  thofe  co- 
lonies to  the  cultivation   of  tobacco  above  that  of 
corn,  it  would  appear  that  the  efFc^dual   demand 
of  Europe    for   tobacco    is  not   completely   fup- 
plied,  it  probably  is  more  nearly   fo  than  that  for 
fugar  J  and   though  the  prefent    price  of  tobacco 
is  probably  more   than   fufficient  to  p:iy  the  whole 
rent,    wages,   and   profit   necelliiry    for   preparing 
and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  the   rate 
at  which   they  are  commonly  paid  in  corn  land; 
it  mufl  not  be  fo  much  more  as  the  prefent  price 
of    fugar.       Our  tobacco    planters,    accordinglr, 
have  fliewn  the  fame  fear  of  the  fuper -abundance 
pf  tobacco,    which    the    proprietors   of    the   old 
vii.^yards  in  France  have  of  the  fuper-abundance 
of  wine.      By  ad  of  aHTembly  they  have  reftraincd 
its  cultivation    to    fix    thoufand  plants,    fuppofed 
to  yield  a  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  for  every 
negio  between  fix  teen    and    fixty   years   of  age. 
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tobacco,  can  manage,  they  reckon,  four  acres  of  ^  *^a  p. 
Indian  corn.  To  prevent  the  market  from  beings- — , — J 
overftocked  too,  they  have  fometimes,  in  plentiful 
years,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Douglas*,  (I  fufpc6t  he 
has  been  ill  informed,)  burnt  a  certain  quantity  of 
tobacco  for  every  negro,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Dutch  are  faid  to  do  of  fpices.  If  fuch  violent 
methods  are  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  prefent  price 
of  tobacco,  the  fupcrior  advantage,  of  its  culture 
over  that  of  corn,  if  it  ftill  has  any,  will  not  pro- 
bably be  of  long  continuance. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  rent  of  the  culti- 
vated land,  of  which  the  produce  is  human  food, 
regulates  the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land.  No  particular  produce  can 
long  afford  lefs,  becaufe  tl>e  land  would  imme- 
diately be  turned  to  another  ufe ;  and  if  any 
particular  produce  commonly  affords  more,  it  is 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  land  which  can  be  fitted 
for  it  is  too  fmall  to  fupply  the  effectual  de- 
mand. 

In  Europe  corn  is  the  principal  produce  of 
land  which  ferves  immediately  for  human  food. 
Except  in  particular  fituations,  therefore,  the  rent 
of  corn  land  regulates  in  Europe  that  of  all  other 
cultivated  land.  Britain  need  envy  neither  the 
vineyards  of  France  nor  the  olive  plantations  of 
Italy.  Except  in  particular  fituations,  the  value 
of  thefe  is  regulated  by  that  of  corn,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
cither  of  thole  two  countries. 


•  Douglas's  Summary,  vol.  ii.  p.  372,  373. 
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If  in  any  country  the  connmon  and  favourite 
vegetable  food  of  the  people  (hould  be  drawn 
from  a  plant  of  which  the  moft  connmon  land^  \ 
with  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame  culture,  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  moft 
fertile  does  of  corn,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  or 
the  furplus  quantity  of  food  which  would  remain. 
to  him,  after  paying  the  labour  and  replacing 
the  flock  of  the  farmer,  together  with  its  ordi- 
nary profits,  would  neccfiarily  be  much  greater. 
Whatever  was  the  rate  at  which  labour  was  com- 
monly maintained  in  that  country,  this  greater 
furplus  could  always  m:!intain  a  greater  quantity 
of  it,  and  confequently  enable  the  landlord  to 
purchafe  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of  it. 
The  real  value  of  his  rent,  his  r^al  power  and 
authority,  his  command  of  the  necelTaries  and  con- 
venicncies  of  life  with  which  the  labour  of  other 
people  could  fupply  him,  would  necefTarily  be 
much  greater.  s 

A  RICE  field  produces  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  food  than  the  mod  fertile  corn  field. 
Two  crops  in  the  year  from  thirty  to  fixty  bufiiels 
eacii,  are  faid  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of  an 
acre.  Though  its  cultivation,  therefore,  re- 
quires more  labour,  a  much  greater  furplus  re- 
mains after  maintaining  all  that  labour.  In 
thofe  rice  countrier.,  tliercfore,  where  rice  is  the 
common  and  favourite  vegetal'  food  of  the 
people,  and  where  the  cultivators  are  chiefly 
maintained  with  it,  agicater  fnare  of  this  greater 
furplus  fhould  belong  to  the  landlord  than 
in    corn   countries.       In     CarolinSj    whce    the 
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planters,  as  in  other  Britifh  colonies,  are  gene-  ^  "^a  p. 
rally  both  farmers  and  landlords,  and  where  rent 
confequently  is  confounded  with  profit,  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice  is  found  to  be  more  profitable 
than  that  of  corn,  though  their  fields  produce 
only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  though  from  :he  ' 
prevalence  of  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  rice  is  not 
there  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
of  the  people. 

A  GOOD  rice  field  is  a  bog  at  all  fcafons,  and 
at  one  feafon  a  bog  covered  with  water.  Ir  is 
unfit  either  for  corn,  or  pafture,  or  vineyard,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  other  vegetable  produce  that  is 
very  ufcful  to  men  :  and  the  lands  which  are  fie 
for  thciC  purnofes,  are  not  fit  for  rice.  Even  in 
the  rice  countries,  therefore,  the  rent  of  rice 
lands  cannot  regulate  the  rent  of  the  other  culti- 
vated land  which  can  never  be  turned  to  that 
produce. 

The  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  is 
not  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  produced  by  a 
field  of  ricCj  and  much  fuperior  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  a  field  of  wheat.  Twelve  thoufand 
weight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  land  is  not  a 
greater  produce  than  twc  thoufand  weight  of 
wheat.  The  food  or  folid  nourifliment,  indeed, 
which  can  be  drawn  from  earn  of  thole  two 
plants,  IS  not  altogether  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  on  account  of  the  watery  nature  of  po- 
tatoes. Allov-'ing,  however,  half  the  weight  of 
this  root  to  go  to  water,  r  very  large  alloiv-r-cc, 
fuch  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  dill  producj  fix 
thoufand    weight    of    folid    nourilhment,    three 
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B  o  o  K  jjpnes  jht^  quantity  produced  by  the  acre  of 
wheat.  An  acre  of  potatoes  is  cultivntcd  with 
Icfs  expencc  than  an  acre  of  wheat ;  the  fallow, 
which  general'y  precedes  the  fowing  of  wheat, 
more  than  cornpenfating  the  hoeing  aiiJ  other 
C/ttraordin;iry  culture  which  is  always  giv^/j  tc 
potatoes.  Should  this  root  ever  bcc-  ne  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  like  rice  in  fome  nre  offrrit-j 
the  commot)  and  Civourite  vegetable  food  of  t!ic 
people,  fo  a:,  to  o'cui  y  the  fame  proportion  of 
the  lands  in  tj'i.ige  whs.h  wheat  and  other  i'urts 
of  grain  for  luiinan  food  d*;  ai:  piefent,  the  fame 
quantitv  of  cuinivated  land  svoiiid  nuv  tain  a 
in'.ich  ,^rcater  number  of  people,  a:id  tlie  la- 
bour'vs  bei:ig;  generally  fed  with  potatoes,  a 
j^i;»,uer  fvirplus  would  remain  after  replacing  all 
the  ilock,  and  maintaining  all  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  cubivation.  A  greater  fhare  of  this 
lurplus  too  would  belong  to  the  landlord.  Po- 
pulation would  increafe,  and  rents  would  rife 
much  beyond  what  they  are  at  prelent.    -■  v 

The  land  which  is  fie  for  potatoes,  is  fit  for 
almoll  every  other  ufeful  vegetable.  If  they 
occupied  the  fame  proportion  of  cultivated  land 
which  corn  does  a'j  prefent,  they  would  regulate, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  rent  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  cultivated  land. 

In  fome  parts  of  Lancafhirc:,  it  is  pretended, 
I  have  been  told,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is  a 
heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than  wheatcn 
bread,    and   I    have    frequently    h  ard    the    fame 


doctrine    held    in    Scotland, 
fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth 
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mon  people  in  *?cothnd,  who  are  fed  with  oatmeal,  chap. 
are  in  gener?i  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  handfome 
as  the  fam  •  rank  of  people  in  England,  who  are 
fed  with  vheaten  bread.  They  neither  work  fo 
well,  nor  look  '">  well  j  and  as  there  is  not  the 
fame  difference  between  the  people  of  fafliion 
in  the  two  countries,  experience  would  feem  to 
fhew,  that  the  food  of  the  common  people  in 
Scotland  is  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  human  conlHtution 
as  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  fame  rank  in 
England.  But  ic  feems  to  be  otherwife  with 
potatoes.  The  chairmen,  porters,  and  coal- 
heavers  in  Lofidon,  and  thofe  unfortunate  women 
who  live  by  proditution,  the  ftrongcit  men  and 
the  moft  beautiful  women  perhaps  in  the  Britilh 
dominions,  are  faid  to  be,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
from  the  lowed  rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  arc 
generally  fed  with  this  root.  No  food  can  afford 
a  more  decifive  proof  of  its  nouridiing  quality,  or 
of  its  being  peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  health  of 
the  human  conflitution. 

It  is  difHcult  to  preferve  potatoes  through  the 
year,  and  impoffible  to  ftore  them  like  corn,  for 
two  or  three  years  together.  The  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  fell  them  before  they  rot,  difcourages 
their  cultivation,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  ob- 
ftacle  to  their  ever  becoming  in  any  great  country, 
Jike  bread,  the  principal  vegetable  food  of  all  the 
tiiiferent  ranks  of  the  people. 
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BOOK 
I. 


Of  the  Produce  of  Land  which  fometimes  doeSj  and 
fotnetimes  dees  noty  afford  Rent. 

HUMAN  food  feems  to  be  the  only  produce 
of  land  which  always  and  neceHarily  affords 
fonne  rent  to  the  landlord.  Other  forts  of  pro- 
duce fometimes  may  and  fometimes  may  not, 
according  to  different  circumftances. 

After  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  are  the  two 
great  wants  of  mankind. 

Land  in  its  original  rud--  ftate  can  afford  the 
materials  of  cloathing  and  lodging  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  people  than  it  can  feed.  In 
its  improved  ftate  it  can  fometimes  feed  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  it  can  fupply  with  thofe 
materials ;  at  leafl:  in  the  way  in  which  they  re- 
quire them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
In  the  one  (late,  therefore,  there  is  always  ;; 
fuper- abundance  of  thofe  materials,  which  are 
frequently,  upon  that  account,  of  little  or  no 
value.  In  the  other  there  is  oftci  a  farcity, 
which  neceffarily  augments  their  value.  In  the 
one  ftate,  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  away 
as  uftlefs,  and  the  price  of  what  is  ufed  is  con- 
fidered  as  equal  only  to  th»^  labour  and  expence 
of  fitting  it  for  ufc,  and  can,  therefore,  afford 
no  rent  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other  they  are 
all  made  ufe  of,  and  there  is  frequently  a  demand 
for  more  than  can  be  had.  Somebody  is  always 
willing  to  give  .more  for  every  part  of  them  than 
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what  is  fiifficient   to  pay  the  expence  of  bringing  ^  k^a  h. 
them  to  market.     Their  price,  therefore,  can  al- 
ways afford  fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  ':!''^""'''     '  '-. 
The  flcins  of  the  larger  animals  were  the  ori- 
ginal materials  of  cloathing.     Among   nations  of 
hunters    and    fliepherds,    therefore,    whofe    food 
confifts    chiefly    in    the    flelh   of   thoie   animals, 
every  man,  by  providing  himfelf  with  food,  pro- 
vides himfelf  with  the  materials  of  more  cloath- 
ing than  he  can  wear.     If  there  was   no  foreign 
commerce,    the  greater   part  of  them   would  be 
thrown  awav  as  things   of  no  value.      This  was 
probably  the  cafe  among  the  hunting  nations  of 
North  America,  before    their  country  was  difco- 
vered    by  the   Europeans,    with  whom  they  now 
exchange    their     furplus    peltry,     for    blankets, 
fire  arms,  and  brandy,  which  gives  it  fome  value. 
In    the  prefent   comm.ercial   Hate  of  the   known 
v;orld,    the    moft    barbarous    nations,    I   believe, 
among  whom  land  property  is  eftabliLied,  have 
fome   foreign   commerce  of  this   kind,  arJ.    'id 
among  their  wealthier  neighbours  fuch  a  demand 
for  all    the  materials   of  cloathing,    which    their 
land     produces,     and     which     can     neither     be 
wrought    up    nor    confuined  at  home,  as  raifes 
their  price  above  what  it  cofts  to   fend  them  to 
thofe  wealthier  neighbours.     It  affords,  therefore, 
fome  rent  to  the   landlord.      When     '       3reater 
part   of  the  highland  cattle   were   conlumed   on 
their  own  hills,    the   exportation    of  their  hides 
made  the  moft  confiderabl-  article  of  the   com- 
merce of  that  country,  and   what  they  were  ex- 
changed for  afforded  fome  addition  to  the  rent 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  t!ic  higMand  rP  ites.  The  wool  of  EnglantI, 
^-'^•^ — '  which  in  old  ti-iifs  could  neither  be  confumed 
nor  wrought  up  at  home,  found  a  market  in  the 
then  wealthier  and  more  induftrious  country  o{ 
Flandfis,  and  its  price  afforded  fomething  to  the 
rent  of  'l ''  LmH  which  produced  it.  In  countries 
nor  bcrtrr  .:i..uivared  than  England  was  vhen,  or 
than  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  now,  and 
which  had  no  foreign  commerce,  the  materials 
of  cloathing  would  evidently  be  lo  fuper-abundanr, 
that  a  great  parr  ., :'  ^.icii.  wci'd  be  thrown  away 
as  ufelefs,  and  no  part  could  afford  any  rent  to 
the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lodging  cannot  always  be 
tranfported  to  fo  great  a  dillance  as  thofe  of 
cloathing,  and  do  not  fo  readily  become  an  ob- 
jcft  of  foreign  commerce.  When  they  are  fupcr- 
abundant  in  the  country  which  produces  them, 
it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  pre'"'^nt  com- 
mercial ftate  of  the  world,  that  they  are  of  no 
value  to  the  landlord.  A  good  Hone  quarry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  would  afford  a 
confidcrable  rent.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  k  affords  none.  Barren  timber  for 
build'ng  is  of  great  value  in  a  populous  and 
well-Cv-lrivaced  cou.cry,  an  J  the  land  which  pro- 
duces it  affords  a  confiderable  rent.  But  in 
many  oaits  of  North  An. erica  tlie  landlord 
would  be  much  obliged  to  any  b:.Oy  who  would 
carry  a'.vay  the  gre..  c:r  part  of  his  large  trees. 
in  fome  parti.  "  & :  highlands  of  Scotland  the 
bark  is  the  only  part  of  the  wood  which,  for 
want  of  roads  and  water-carriage,  can  be  fent  to 
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market.  I  he  timber  is  Ictc  to  rot  upon  tlie 
ground.  When  ''he  materials  of  Iqdging  are  fo 
fuper-abundant,  ue  part  made  ufe  of  is  worth 
only  the  labour  and  expence  of  fitting  it  fur  that 
ufc.  It  affords  no  rent  to  the  landlord,  who  ge- 
nerally grants  the  ufe  of  it  to  whoever  takes  the 
trouble  of  afking  it.  The  demand  of  wealthier 
nations,  however,  fometimes  enables  him  to  gee 
a  rent  for  ir.  1'he  paving  of  the  ftreeib  of  Londoa 
has  enabled  the  owners  of  fome  barren  rocks  oa 
the  coaft  of  Scotland  to  draw  a  rent  from  wiiac 
never  afforded  any  before.  The  woods  of  Nor- 
way  and  of  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  find  a  miirkec 
in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  they  could 
not  find  ar  home,  and  thereby  afiord  fome  rent 
to  their  proprietors. 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce  can 
cloath  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that  of 
thofe  whom  it  cafi  feed.  When  food  is  pro- 
vided, it  is  eafy  I'l  find  the  neceffary  cloathing 
and  lodj^inn;.  But  though  thefe  are  at  hand,  it 
may  often  be  difficult  to  find  food.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions  what  is  called 
A  Houfe,  may  be  built  by  one  day's  labour  of 
one  man.  The  fimpleil  Ipecies  of  cloathing,  the 
ikins  of  animals,  require  fomcwh.it  more  labour 
to  drefs  and  prepare  them  for  ufe.  They  do 
nor,  however,  require  a  great  deal.  Among  fa- 
vage  or  barbarous  nations  a  hundredth  or  little 
more  rhan  the  hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of 
the  whole  year,  will  be  fuiUcient  to  provide  them' 
with    fuch    cloathing   and   lodging    as   futisfy  the 
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B  0^0  K  greater  pare  of  the  people.      All  the  other  ninctv- 
ninc  parts  are  frequently  no  more  tl:a  ^  cuougfl  ^jf 
provide  them  with  food. 

But  when  by  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  tlie  labour  of  one  family  can  pro- 
vide food  for  two,  the  labour  of  half  the  fociety 
becomes  fufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  whole. 
The  orher  half,  therefore,  or  at  lead  the  greater 
part  of  them,  can  be  employed  in  providing 
'other  things,  or  in  fatisfying  the  other  wants 
and  fancies  of  mankind.  Cloathing  and  lodg- 
ing, lioufliold  furniture,  and  w!iat  is  called 
■l'!,quipage,  are  liie  principal  •  objcfls  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  wants  and  faiicies.  The 
rich  rnan  confumes  no  more  tood  than  his  poor 
neighbour.  In  quality  it  may  be  very  different, 
and  to  fele(5l  ,and  prepare  it  may  require  more 
labour  and  artj  but  in  quantity  it  is  very  nearly 
the  fame.  But  compare  the  fpacious  palace  and 
great  wardrobe  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel  and 
the  few  rags  of  the  other,  and  you  will  be  fen- 
lible  that  the  difference  between  their  cloathing, 
lodging,  and  hou(ho|d  furniture,  is  almolt  as 
great  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality.  The  defire 
of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the  narrow 
capacity  of  the  human  flomach  j  but  the  defirc 
of  the  conveniencics  and  ornaments  of  building, 
drels,  equipage,  and  houfliold  furniture,  ieems 
to  have  no  limit  or  certain  boundary.  Thofe, 
therefore,  who  have  the  command  of  more  food 
than  they  themfclves  can  confumt,  are  always 
willing  t  >  exchange  the  furplus,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  gratifications  of 
"  this 
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thjs  other  kind.  What  is  over  and  above  fatlf-  ^  "^{^  ^* 
fying  the  limited  dcfire,  is  given  for  the  amiife-  • 
nient  of  thofe  defires  which  cannot  be  fatisfied, 
but  fecin  to  be  altogether  endlefs.  The  poor, 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  exert  thennfelves  to  gra- 
tify thofe  fancies  of  the  rich,  and  to  obtain  it 
more  certainly,. they  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
cheapnefs  and  perfection  of  their  work.  The 
number  of  workmen  increafes  with  the  increafing 
qiiantity  of  food,  or  with  the  growing  improve* 
tnent  and  cultivation  of  the  lands  j  and  as  the 
nature  of  their  bufinefs  admits  of  the  utmoft  fub- 
divifions  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  materials  which 
they  can  work  up,  increafes  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  their  numbers.  Hence  arifes  a 
demand  for  every  fort  of  material  which  human 
invention  can  employ,  either  ufefully  or  orna- 
mentally, in  building,  drefs,  equipage,  or  houfehold 
furniture  i  for  the  fofTils  and  minerals  contained 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  precious  ftones. 

Food  is  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  original 
fource  of  rent,  but  every  other  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land  which  afterwards  affords  rent,  de- 
rives that  part  of  its  value  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  powers  of  labour  in  producing  food 
by  means  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land. 

Those  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
however,  which  afterwards  afford  rent,  do  not 
afiford  it  always.  Even  in  improved  and  culti- 
vated countries  the  demand  for  them  is  not  al- 
ways fuch  as  to  afi'ord  a  greater  price,  than  what 
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B  o^o  K  is  fiifficient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace,  to- 
gether with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  ftock  which 
inuft  be  employed  in  mnging  them  to  market. 
"Whether  it  is  or  is  not  fuch,  depends  upon  dif- 
ferent circumftances. 

Whether  a  coal-mine,  for  example,  can  afford 
any  rent,  depends  partly  upon  its  fertility,  and 
partly  upon  its  fituation. 

A  MINE  of  any  kind  may  be  faid  to  be  either 
fertile  or  barren,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
mineral  which  can  be  brought  from  it  by  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  labour,  is  greater  or  lefs  thaa 
what  can  be  brought  by  an  equal  quantity  from 
the  greater  part  of  other  mines  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Some  coal-mines,  advantageoudy  fituated,  can- 
not be  wrought  on  account  of  their  barrennefs. 
The  produce  does  not  pay  the  expence.  They  can 
afford  neither  profit  nor  rent. 

There  are  fome  of  which  the  produce  is 
barely  fufficient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  ftock  em- 
ployed in  working  them.  They  afford  fome 
profit  to  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  but  no 
rent  to  the  landlord.  They  can  be  wrought  ad- 
vantageoufly  by  nobody  but  the  landlord,  who 
being  himfelf  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  gets  the 
ordinary  profit  of  the  capital  which  he  employs 
in  it.  Many  coal-mines  in  Scotland  are  wrought 
in  this  manner,  and  can  be  wrought  in  no  other. 
The  landlord  will  allow  nobody  elfe  to  work  them 
without  paying  fome  rent,  and  nobody  can  afford 
to  pay  any. 

Other 
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Other  coal-mines  in  the  fame  country,  fuf-  ^  ^^^  '• 
ficiently  fertile,  cannot  be  wrought  gn  account 
of  their  fituation.  A  quantity  of  mineral,  fuf* 
ficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  working,  could 
be  brought  from  the  mine  by  the  ordinary,  or 
'ivcn  lefs  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  labour : 
but  in  an  inland  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
without  either  good  roads  or  water-carriage,  this 
quantity  could  not  be  fold. 

Coals  are  a  lefs  agreeable  fewel  than  wood: 
they  are  faid  too  to  be  lefs  wholefome.  The  ex- 
pence  of  coals,  therefore,  at  the  place  where  they 
are  confum"ed,  muft  generally  be  fomewhat  lefs 
than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  again  varies  with  the  (late 
of  agriculture,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
exaflly  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  the  price  of 
cattle.  In  its  rude  beginnings  the  greater  pare 
of  every  country  is  covered  with  wood,  which  is 
then  a  mere  incumbrance  of  no  value  to  the 
landlord,  who  would  gladly  give  it  to  any  body 
for  the  cutting.  As  agriculture  advances,  th? 
woods  are  partly  cleared  by  ■  the  progrefs  of  till- 
age, and  partly  go  to  decay  in  confequence  of 
the  incrcafed  number  of  cattle.  Thefe,  thougli 
they  do  not  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  a§ 
corn,  which  is  altogether  the  acquifition  of  hu- 
man induftry,  yet  multiply  under  the  care  and 
proteftion  of  men;  who  (lore  up  in  the  feafon  of 
plenty  what  may  maintain  them  in  that  of  fear- 
city,  who  through  the  whole  year  furnilh  them 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  unculti- 
vated nature  provides  for  them,  and  who  by  de* 
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J  0^0  K  ftroying  and  cxtirpatmg  tlyeir  enemies,  fecure 
thcnn  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  Ihe  prc- 
.vidcs.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  when  allowed 
to  wander  through  the  woods,  though  they  do 
not  deftroy  the  old  trees,  hinder  any  young  ones 
from  coming  up,  lb  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two  the  whole  foreft  goes  to  ruin.  The 
fcarcky  of  wood  then  raifes  its  price.  It  affords 
a  good  rent,  and  the  landlord  fometimes  finds 
that  he  can  fcarce  employ  iiis  beft  lands  more 
advantageoufly  than  in  growing  barren  timber, 
of  which  the  greatnefs  of  the  profit  often  com- 
penfates  the  latenefs  of  the  returns.  This  feems 
in  the  prefent  times  to  be  nearly  the  ftatc  of 
things  in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where 
the  profit  of  planting  is  found  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  either  corn  or  pafture.  The  advantage 
which  the  landlord  derives  from  planting,  can 
no- where  exceed,  at  lead  for  any  confiderable 
time,  the  rent  which  thefe  could  afford  him-; 
and  in  an  inland  country  which  is  highly  cuki- 
vatcd,  it  will  frequently  not  fill  much  fhort  of 
this  rent.  Upon  the  fea-coaft  of  a  well-im- 
proved country,  indeed,  if  coals  can  conveniently 
be  had  for  ff^wel,  it  may  fometimes  be  cheaper  to 
bring  barren  timber  for  building  from  lefs  culti- 
vated foreign  countries,  than  to  raiie  it  at  home. 
In  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  built  within  thefe 
few  years,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  ftick  of 
Scotch  timber.  uj  '  .'i-c, 

4  Whatever  may  be  the  price  of  wood,  if  that 
of  coals  is  fuch  that  the  expence  of  a  coal -fire  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  wood  one,,  wc  may  be 
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^fiTured,  that  at  that  place,  and  in  thefe  circum-  ^  ha  p. 
ftances,  the  price  of  coals  is  as  high  as  it  can  be. 
It  feenris  to  be  fo  in  feme  of  the  inland  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Oxfordfliire,  where  it  is 
ufual,  even  in  the  fires  of  the  common  people,  to 
mix  coals  and  wood  together,  and  where  the  dif- 
ference in  the  expence  of  thofe  two  forts  of  fewel 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  great.  " 

Coals,  in  the  coal-countries,  are  every-where 
much  below  this  higheft  price.  If  they  were 
not,  they  could  not  bear  the  expence  of  a  diftant 
carriage,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  A  fmall 
quantity  only  could  be  fold,  and  the  coal  maf- 
ters  and  coal  proprietors  find  it  more  for  their 
intereft  to  fell  a  great  quantity  at  a  price  fome- 
what  above  the  loweft,  than  a  fmall  quantity  at 
the  highell.  The  moft  fertile  coal-mine  too,  re- 
gulates the  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines 
in  its  neiphbourhood.  Both  the  proprietor  and 
the  undertaker  of  the  work  find,  the  one  that  he 
can  get  a  greater  rent,  the  other  that  he  can  get 
a  greater  profit,  by  fomcwhat  underfelling  all 
their  neighbours.  Their  neighbours  are  foon 
obliged  to  fell  at  the  fame  price,  though  they 
cannot  fo  well  afford  it,  and  though  it  always  di- 
miniOies,  and  fometimes  takes  away  altogether, 
both  their  rent  and  their  profit.  Some  works 
nre  abandoned  altogether  j  others  can  afford  no 
re»^t,  and  can  be  wrought  only  by  the  pro- 
prietor. -  V     ■'     i 

The  loweft  price  at  which  coals  can  be  fold 
for  any  confiderable  time,  is,  like  that  of  all  other 
Cjomrriodities,  the  price  which  is  barely  fufHcient 
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B  0^0  K  to  replace,  together  with  it-s  ordinary  profits,  the 
Imp-y-o  ftock  which  muft  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
to  market.  At  a  ccil-mine  for  which  the  land- 
lord can  get  no  rent,  but  which  he  muft  either 
work  himfelf  or  let  it  alone  altogether,  the  price 
of  coals  muft  generally  be  nearly  about  this 
price.  '     ■   ,.,:  y,  vf^  ^t.,  -xinn. 

Rent,  even  where  coals  afford  one,  has  gene* 
rally  a  fmaller  fliare  in  their  price  than  in  that  of 
moft  other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 
The  r??at  of  an  cftatc  above  ground,  commonly 
amounts  to  what  is  fuppofcd  to  be  a  third  of  the 
grofs  produce ;  and  it  is  generally  a  rent  certain 
and  independent  of  the  occafional  variations  in 
the  crop.  In  coal- mines  a  fifth  of  the  grofs  pro- 
duce is  a  very  great;  rent  j  a  tenth  the  common 
rent,  and  it  is  feldom  a  rent  certain,  but  depends 
upon  the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce. 
Thefe  are  fo  great,  that  in  a  country  where  thirty 
years  purchafc  is  confidered  as  a  moderate  price 
for  the  property  of  a  landed  eftate,  ten  years 
purchafe  is  regarded  as  a  good  price  for  that  of  a 
coal-mine. 

The  value  of  a  coal-mine  to  the  proprietor 
frequently  depends  as  much  upon  its  fituation  as 
upon  its  fertility.  That  of  a  metallic  mine 
depends  more  upon  its  fertility,  and  lefs  upon 
its  fituation.  The  coarfe,  and  ftill  more  the 
precious  metals,  when  feparated  from  the  ore, 
are  fo  valuable  that  they  can  generally  bear  the 
expence  of  a  very  long  land,  and  of  the  moft 
diftant  fea  carriage.  Their  market  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  poi4ncries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  mine,  but  extends  to  the  whole  world.  The  ^  ",a  p, 
copper  of  Japan  makes  an  article  of  commerce 
in  Europe;  the  iron  of  Spain  in  that  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  The  filver  of  Peru  finds  ics  way,  no', 
only  to  Europe,  but  from  Europe  to  China,  ;,,,^.,, 
The  price  of  coals  in  Weftmorland  or  Shrop- 
fliire  can  have  little  effedt  on  their  price  at  New- 
caftle  i  and  their  price  in  the  Lionnois  can  have 
none  at  all.  The  produdions  of  fuch  diftant 
coal-mines  can  never  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  But  the  produftions  of 
the  moft  diftant  metallic  mines  frequently  may, 
and  in  fadt  commonly  are.  The  price,  there- 
fore, of  the  coarfe,  and  ftill  more  that  of  the 
precious  metals,  at  the  moft  fertile  mines  in  the 
world,  muft  neceflarily  more  or  lefs  affedl  their 
price  at  every  other  in  it.  The  price  of  copper 
in  Japan  muft  have  fume  influence  upon  its  price 
at  the  copper  mines  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
filver  in  Peru,  or  the  quantity  either  of  labour 
or  of  other  goods  which  it  will  purchafe  there, 
muft  have  fome  influence  on  its  price,  not  only 
at  the  filver  mines  of  Europe,  but  at  thofe  of 
China.  After  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
Peru,  the  filver  mines  of  Europe  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  abandoned.  The  value  of 
filver  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  their  produce 
could  no  longer  pay  the  expence  of  working 
them,  or  replace,  with  a  profit,  the  food,  cloaths, 
lodging,  and  other  neceflfaries  which  were  con- 
fumed  in  that  operation.  This  was  the  cafe  too 
with  the  mines  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and 
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B  o^oK  even  with  the  ancient  nnines  of  Peru,  after  tht 
difcovery  of  thofe  of  Potofi,  f.,-it  vi  -^m,  .^i 
»'  The  price  of  every  metal  at  every  mine,  there- 
fore,  being  regulated  in  fomc  meafure  by  its 
price  at  the  moft  fertile  mine  in  the  world  that 
is  adualiy  wrought,  it  can  at  the  greater  part  of 
mines  do  very  little  more  than  pay  the  expence 
of  working,  and  can  feldom  afford  a  very  high 
rent  to  the  landlord.  Rent,  accordingly,  fecms 
at  the  greater  part  of  mines  to  have  but  a  fmall 
fhare  in  the  price  of  the  coarfe,  and  a  dill  fmaller 
in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  Labour  and  profit 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  both. 

A  SIXTH  part  of  the  grofs  produce  may  be 
reckoned  the  average  rent  of  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  the  moft  fertile  that  are  known  in  the 
world,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bor- 
lace,  vice- warden  of  the  ftannaries.  Some,  he 
fays,  afford  more,  and  fome  do  not  afFord  fo 
much.  A  fixth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  is  the 
rent  too  of  feveral  very  fertile  lead  mines  in 
Scotland.  .  •  • .   , .  .rur 

In  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  we  are  told  by 
Frezier  and  U)loa,  the  proprietor  frequently  ex- 
aiTts  no  other  acknowledgment  from  the  under- 
taker of  the  mine,  but  that  he  will  grind  the  ore 
at  his  mill,  paying  him  the  ordinary  multure  or 
price  of  grinding.  Till  1736,  indeed,  the  tax 
of  the  king  of  Spain  amounted  to  one-fifth  of 
the  (laniard  filver,  which  till  then  might  be 
conHdered  as  the  real  rent  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  the  richeft  which' 
have  been  known  in  the  wprld.     Jf  there  had  been 
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no  tax,  this  fifth  would  naturally  have  belonged  ^  ^^^  '• 
to  the  landlord,  and  many  mines  might  have 
been  wrought  which  could  not  then  be  wrought, 
beeaufc  they  could  not  afford  this  tax.  The  tax 
of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  fuppofcd  to 
amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  value  j  and  whatever  may 
be  his  proportion,  it  would  naturally  too  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine,  if  tin  was  duty 
free.  But  if  you  add  one-twentieth  to  one-fixth, 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  average  rent  of  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  was  to  the  whole  average 
rent  of  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  as  thirteen  to 
twelve.  But  the  filver  mines  of  Peru  are  not 
now  able  to  pay  even  this  low  rent,  and  the  tax 
upon  filver  was,  in  1736,  reduced  from  one- fifth 
to  one- tenth.  Even  this  tax  upon  filver  too 
gives  more  temptation  to  fmuggling  than  the  tax 
of  one- twentieth  upon  tin  j  and  fmuggling  muft 
be  much  eafier  in  the  precious  than  in  the  bulky 
commodity.  The  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain  ac- 
cordingly is  faid  to  bt  very  ill  paid,  and  that  of 
the  duke  of  Cornwall  very  well.  Rent,  therefore, 
it  is  probable,  makes  a  greater  part  of  the  price 
of  tin  at  the  moft  fertile  tin  mines,  than  it  does 
of  filver  at  the  moft  fertile  filver  mines  in  the 
world.  After  replacing  the  ftock  employed  in 
working  thofe  different  mines,  together  with  its 
ordinary  profits,  the  refidue  which  remains  to  the 
proprietor,  is  greater  it  feems  in  the  coarfe,  than 
in  the  precious  metal, 

-   Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers  of 

filver  mines  commonly  very  great  in  Peru.     The 
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BOOK  farj^e  mofl:  rcfpedtable  and  well  informed  authors 
acquaint  us,  than  when  any  perfon  undertakes 
to  work  a  new  mine  in  Peru,  he  is  univerfally 
looked  upon  as  a  man  dcftined  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  "and  is  upon  that  account  fhunned  and 
avoided  by  every  body.  Mining,  it  feems,  is 
confidered  there  in  the  fame  light  as  here,  as  a 
lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  do  not  compenfate  the 
blanks,  though  the  greatnefs  of  fome  tempts  many 
adventurers  to  throw  away  their  fortunes  in  fuch 
unprofperous  projeds. 

As  the  fovereign,  however,  der)"«^s  a  confider- 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  the  produce  of 
filver  mines,  the  law  in  Peru  gives  every  pofllble 
encouragement  to  the  difcovery  and  working  of 
new  ones.  Whoever  difcovers  a  new  mine,  is 
entitled  to  meafure  off  two  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  feet  in  length,  according  to  what  lie  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  direction  of  the  vein,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth.  He  becomes  proprietor  of 
this  portion  of  the  mine,  and  can  work  it  with- 
out paying  any  acknowledgment  to  the  landlord. 
The  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  has  given 
occafion  to  a  regulation  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
in  that  ancient  dutchy.  In  wafte  and  uninclofcd 
lands  any  perfon  who  difcovers  a  tin  mine,  may 
mark  out  its  limits  to  a  certain  extent,  which  is , 
called  bounding  a  mine.  The  bounder  becomes 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  mine,  and  may  either 
work  it  himfelf,  or  give  it  in  leafe  to  another, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  to 
whom,  however,  a  very  fmall  acknowledgment 
muft  be  paid  upon  working  it.     In  both  regula- 
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tions  the  facrcd  rights   of  private  proj.  .rty   arc  ^  ^^^  **• 
facrificed    to    the    fuppofed   intercfts    of   public 
revenue. 

The  fame  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru  to 
the  difcoveiy  and  working  of  new  gold  mines  j 
an»i  n  gold  the  king's  tax  amounts  only  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  llandard  metal.  It  was  once 
a  fifth,  and  afterwardJ^  a  tenth,  as  in  filver  j  but 
it  was  found  that  the  work  could  not  bear  even 
the  lowed  of  thefe  iwo  taxes.  If  it  is  rare,  how- 
ever, fay  the  fame  authors,  Frezier  and  Ulloa, 
to  find  a  perfon  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  a 
filver,  it  is  flill  much  rarer  to  find  one  who  has 
done  fo  by  a  gold  mine.  This  twentieth  part 
feems  to  be  the  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  mines  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
Gold  too  is  much  more  liable  to  be  fmuggled 
than  even  filver  j  not  only  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  value  of  the  mecal  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  nature  produces  it.  Silver  is  very  feldom 
found  virgin,  but,  like  mod  other .  metals,  is 
generally  mineialized  with  fome  other  body, 
from  which  it  is  iiiipoflfible  to  feparate  it  in  fuch 
quantities  as  will  pay  for  the  expence,  but  by  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  which 
cannot  well  be  carried  on  but  in  workhoufes 
creded  for  the  purpofe,  and  therefore  expofed 
to  the  infpedion  of  the  king's  officers.  Gold, 
on  the  contrary,  is  almofl:  always  found  virgin. 
It  is  fometimer  found  in  pieces  of  fome  bulk ; 
and  even  when  mixed  in  fmall  and  almoft  infen- 
fible  particles  with  fand,  earth,  and  other  extra- 
1  neous 
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B  o^  o  K  ncous  bodies,  it  can  be  feparated  from  them  by 
a  very  Ihort  and  fimple  operation,  which  can  bfr 
carried  on  in  any  private  houfe  by  any  body  who 
is.  pc  TciTed  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercury.  If 
the  king's  tax,  therefore,  is  b.  v  ill  paid  upon 
filver,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  worfe  paid  upon 
gold  i  and  rent  muft  make  a  much  fmalier  part  of 
the  price  of  gold,  than  even  of  that  of  filver.  jk^. 

The  lowell  price  at  which  the  precious  metals 
can  be  fold,  or  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  other 
goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged  during 
any  confiderable  time,  is  regulated  by  the  fame 
principles  which  fix  the  loweft  ordinary  price  of 
all  other  goods.  The  ftock  which  mult  com- 
monly be  employed,  the  food,  cloaths  and  lodging 
which  muft  commonly  be  confumed  in  bringing 
them  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  determine  it. 
Jt  muft  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  replace  that  ftock, 
\vith  the  ordinary  profits.  '      "       ' 

Their  higheft  price,  however,  feems  not  to 
be  necefTarily  determined  by  any  thing  but  the 
iiidual  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  thofe  metals  them- 
felves.  It  is  not  determined  by  that  of  any 
other  commodity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
price  of  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond  which  no 
fcarcity  can  ever  raife  it.  Jncreafe  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  fmalleft  bit  of 
it  may  become  more  precious  than  a  diamond,  and 
exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  other  goods. 

The  demand  for  thofe  metals  arifes  partly 
from  their  utility,  and  partly  from  their  beauty. 
If  you  except  iron,  they  are  more  ufeful  than, 
perhaps,    any  other   metal.      As    they    are    lels 
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liable  to  ruft  and  impuritv,  they  can  more  eafily  ^  "  ^  ^* 
be  kept  clean;  and  the  urenfils  either  of  the 
table  or  the  kitchen  are  often  iipon  that  account 
more  agreeable  when  made  of  them.  A  filvcr 
boiler  is  more*  cleanly  than  a  lead,  copper,  or 
tin  one  J  and  the  fame  quality  would  render  a 
gold  boiler  (till  b<  -ter  t!.an  a  filver  one.  Their 
principal  rncrit,  ho  veverj  arifes  from  their 
beauty,    wh    \       ^ders    Miem    peculiarly    fit   for 

and  fui  niture.     No  painfi 

^)i*'n.!id  a  colour  as  gilding, 
euuty   is  greatly   enhanced 

•  ji  the  greater  part  of  rich 
people,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  riches  confifts  in 
the  parade  of  riches,  which  in  their  eye  is  never 
fo  complete  as  when  they  appear  to  polfefs  thofe 
decifive  marks  of  opulence  which  nobody  can 
pofTefs  but  themfelves.  Jn  their  eyes  the  merit 
of  an  objeft  which  is  in  any  degree  either  ufeful 
©r  beautiful,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  fcarcity, 
or  by  the  great  labour  which  it  requires  to  Gol- 
lc<5t  any  eonfiderable  quantity  of  it,  a  labour 
which  nobody  can  afix)rd  to  pay  but  themfelves. 
Such  objefls  they  are  willing  to  purchafe  at  a 
higher  price  than  things  much  more  beautiful 
and  ufeful,  but  more  common.  Thefc  qualities 
of  utility,  beauty,  and  fcarcity,  are  the  original 
foundation  of  the  high  price  of  thofe  metals,  or 
of  the  great  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which 
they  can  every-where  be  exchanged.  This 
value  was  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  their 
being  employed  as  coin,  and  was  the  quality 
which  fitted  them  for  that  employment.    Thac 

employment. 
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•  o  o  K  cmplr^yment,  however,  by  occafioning  a  new  dc- 
mamj,  and  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  which 
could  be  employed  in  any  other  way,  may  have 
afterguards  contributed  to  keep  up  or  increafe  their 

'^f  HE  demand  for  the  precious  ftones  arifes  al- 
togjether  from  their  beauty.     They  are  of  no  ufe, 
bu  t  as  ornaments  j  and  the  merit  of  their  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  fcarcity,  or  by  the 
di  fliculty  and  expence  of  getting  them  from  the 
mine.     Wages  and  profit  accordingly  make  up, 
upon  nnroft  occafions,   almoll  the  whole  of  their 
'high  price.     Rent  comes  in  but  for  a  very  fmall 
ihare ;    frequently  for  no  fhare ;    and   the   moft 
•fertile  mines   only  afford  any  confiderable  rent. 
"When  Tavernier,    a   jeweller,    vifited    the   dia- 
mond mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifiapour,  he  was 
informed  that  the   fovereign  of  the  country,  for  ^ 
whofe  benefit  they  were  wrought,    had   ordered 
all  of  them  to  be  fhut  up,  except  thofe  which 
yield  the  largeft  and  fineft  ftones.     The  others, 
it  feems,  were  to  the  proprietor  not  worth  the 
working,  .      ^ 

As  the  price  both  of  th^  precious  metals  and 
of  the  precious  ftones  is  regulated  all  over  the 
world  by  their  price  at  the  moft  fertile  mine  in  it, 
the  rent  which  a  mine  of  either  can  afibrd  to  its 
propricijr  is  in  proportion,  not  to  its.  abfolute, 
but  to  what  may  be  called  its  relative  fertility,  or 
to  its  fuperiority  over  other  mines  of  the  fame 
kind.  If  new  mines  were  difcovered  as  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  Potofi  as  they  were  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  Europe,  the  value  of  filver  might  be 
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fo  much  degraded  as  to  render  even  the  mines  of  ^  ^^^  ^' 
Potofi  not  worth  the  working.  Before  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  the  moft  fer- 
tile mines  in  Europe  may  have  afforded  as  great 
a  rent  to  th^ir  proprietor  as  the  richeft  mines  in 
Peru  do  at  prefent.  Though  the  quantity  of 
filver  was  much  lefs,  it  might  have  exchanged 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  the 
proprietor's  fhare  might  have  enabled  him  to 
purchafe  or  command  an  equal  quantity  either  of 
labour  or  of  commodities.  The  value  both  of 
the  produce  and  of  the  rent,  the  real  revenue 
which  they  afforded  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
proprietor,  might  have  been  the  fame.  .  '      v.- .  .;^ 

The  moft  abundant  mines  either  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  or  of  the  precious  ftones  could  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  A  produce  of 
which  the  value  is  principally  derived  from  its 
fcarcity,  is  neceffarily  degraded  by  its  abundance. 
A  fervice  of  plate,  and  the  other  frivolous  orna- 
ments of  drefs  and  furniture,  could  be  purchaled 
for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  for  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  commodities  ;  and  in  this  would  con- 
fift  the  fole  advantage  which  the  world  could  de- 
rive from  tbat  abundance. 

It  is  otherwife  vi  eftates  above  ground.  The 
value  both  of  their  produce  and  of  their  rent  is 
in  proportion  to  their  abfolute,  and  not  to  their 
relative  fertility.  The  land  which  produces  a 
certain  quantity  of  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging, 
can  always  feed,  cloath,  and  lodge  a  certain 
number  of  people  j  and  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  the  landlord,   it  will  always  give 

him 
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B  o^o  K  him  a  proportionable  command  of  the  labour  of 

thofe  people,  and  of  the  commodities  with  which 
that  labour  can  fupply  him.  The  value  of  the 
mod  barren  lands  is  not  dimirtifhed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  moft  fertile.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  generally  increafed  by  it.  The  great 
number  of  people  maintained  by  the  fertile  lands 
afford  a  market  to  many  parts  of  the  produce  of 
the  barren,  which  they  could  never  have  found 
among  thofe  whom  their  own  produce  could 
maintain.  ,j.,. 

Whatever  increafes  the  fertility  of  land  in 
producing  food,  increafes  not  only  the  value  of 
the  lands  upon  which  the  improvement  is  be- 
flowed,  but  contributes  likewifc  to  increafe  that 
of  many  other  lands,  by  creating  a  new  demand 
for  their  produce.  That  abundance  of  food,  of 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of 
land,  many  people  have  the  difpofal  beyond 
what  they  themfelves  can  confume,  is  the  great 
caufe  of  tb  '^.emand  both  for  the  precious 
metals  and  .  .  precious  ftones,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  conveniency  and  ornanicnt  of  drefs, 
lodging,  houfehold  furniture,  and  equipage* 
Food  not  only  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  world,  but  it  is  the  abundance 
of  food  which  gives  the  principal  part  of  their 
value  to  many  other  forts  of  riches.  The  poor 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  when  they 
were  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  ufed  to 
wear  little  bits  of  gold  as  ornaments  in  their  hair 
and  other  parts  of  their  drefs.  They  feemed  to 
value  them  as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles  of 
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lomewMt  rnore'than'bi'diriary  beauty,  and  to  con-  ^  ",^  **• 
fldef  them  as  jufl:  worth  the  picking  up,  but  not 
worth  the  refufing  to  any  body  w'lo  afked  them. 
They  gave  thein  to  their  new  guefts  at  the  firft 
requcft,  without  Teeming  to  think  that  they  had 
made  them  any  very  valuable  prefent.  They 
were  aftonilbed  to  obferve  the  rage  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  obtain  them;  and  had  no  notion  that 
there  could  iny-where  be  a  country  in  which 
many  people  had  the  difpofal  of  fo  great  a  fuper- 
fluity  of  food,  fo  fcanty  always  among  tliem- 
fclves,  that  for  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thofe 
glittering  baubles  they  would  willingly  give  as 
much  as  might  maintain  a  whole  family  for  many 
years.  Could  they  have  been  made  to  underftand 
this,  the  pafilon  of  the  Spaniards  would  not  have 
fiirprifed  them. 
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PART    III. 
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Of  the  Variatiom  in  the  Proportion  letween  the 
reJpeSlive  Values  of  that  Sort  of  Produce  which 
always  affords  Rent,  and  of  that  which  fometimes 
does  and  fometimes  does  not  afford  Rent, 


1.  •>)!  •,*?'»«• 
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iHE  incrf&fing  abundance  of  food,  in  con- 
"  fcquence  of  increafing  imprt)veraent  ,and 
cultivation,  muft  neccflarily  increafe  the  demand 
for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  land  which  is 
not  food,  and  which  can  be  applied  cither  to  ufe 
or  to  ornament.  In  the  whole  progrcfs  of  im- 
provement, it  might  therefore  be  expefted,  there 
Ihould  be  only  one  variation  in  the  comparative 
Vol.  I.  T  values 
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B  o^o  ,K  values  of  thofe  two  different  forts  of  produce. 
The  value  of  that  fort  which  fometimcs  does  and 
fometimes  does  not  afford  rent,  (hould  conftantly^ 
rife  in  proportion  to  that  which  always  affords 
fome  rent.  As  art  and  induftry  advance,  the 
materials  of  cloathing  and  lodging,  the  ufeful 
foffils  and  minerals  of  the  earth,  the  precious 
metals  and  the  precious  (lones  fhould  gradually 
come  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand,  (hould 
gradually  exchange  fpr  a  greater  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  food,  or  in  other  words,  fhould  gra- 
dually become  dearer  and  dearer.  This  accord- 
ingly has  been  the  cafe  with  mod  of  thefe  things 
upon  moil:  occafions,  and  would  have  been  the 
cafe  with  all  of  them  upon  all  occafions,  if  parti- 
cular accidents  had.  not  upon  fome  occafions  in- 
creafed  the  fupply  of  fome  of  thctn  in  a  ftilj  gr^^^cr 
proportion  than  the  demand.   . 

The  value  of  a  fiee-ftone  quarry,  for  ex- 
ample, will  neceffarily  increafe  with  the  increafing 
improvement  and  population  of  the  country 
round  about  itj  efpecially  if  it  Ihould  he  the 
only  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  value 
of  a  filver  mine,  even  though  there  fhould  not  be 
another  within  a  thoufand  miles  of  it,  will  not 
neceffarily  increafe  with  the  impKOvement  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  fituated.  The  market  for 
the  produce  of  a  free-ftone  quarry  can  feldom  ex- 
tend more  than  a  few  miles  round  about  it,  and 
the  demand  mufl:  generally  be  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement  and  population  of  that  fmall 
diftrid.  But  the  market  for  the  produce  of  a 
4  .  ,  .       filver 
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filvcr  mine  ittly  extend  over  the  wholfc  known  ^  ^,^  ^* 
world.  Unlefs  the  world  in  general,  therefore, 
be  advancing  iti  imptiovement  and  population, 
the  demand  for  filver  might  not  be  at  all  in- 
crcafed  by  the  improvement  even  of  a  large 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thfc  mine. 
Even  though  the  world  ih  general  were  im- 
prbving,  yet,  if  in  the  courfe  of  its  improvemertt^ 
new  mihes  (hould  be  difcovei-ed,  much  more  fer- 
tile than  any  which  had  been  known  before, 
though  the  demand  for  filver  would  heceffarily 
increafe,  yet  the  fupply  might  increafe  in  fo 
itiiich  a  greater  proportion,  that  the  real  price 
of  that  metal  might  gradually  fall ;  that  is,  any 
given  quantity,  a  pound  weight  of  it,  for  cx- 
amplcj  might  gradually  purchalc  or  command 
a  (mailer  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or 
exchange  for  a  fmaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  corn,  the  principal  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  labourer. 

The  great  market  for  filver  is  the  comnhcrciail 
and  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

Ir  by  the  general  progrefs  of  improvenrcnt  the 
demand  of  this  market  Ihould  increafe,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupply  did  not  increafe  in  the 
fame  proportion,  the  value  of  filver  would  gra- 
dually rife  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn.  Any 
given  quantity  of  filver  would  exchange  for  a  greater 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  corn ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  average  mon<ly  price  of  corn  wouki  gradually 
become  cheaper  and  chczptt. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  th6  fupply  by  feme  acci- 
dent, (hould  increafe  for  nnany  years  together  in  a 
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B  o^o  K  greater  proportion  than  the  demand,  that  metaJ 
would  gradually  become  cheaper  and  cheaper ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
would,  in  fpite  of  all  improvements,  gradually 
become  dearer  and  dearer.  -.^^^  w^ti  ^,:f,,-. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fupply  of  the 
metal  Ihould  increafe  nearly  in  the  fame  pro« 
portion  as  the  demand,  it  would  continue  to  pur- 
chafe  or  exchange  for  nearly  the  fame  quantity 
of  corn,  and  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
would,  in  fpite  of  all  improvements,  continue  very 
nearly  the  fame,    .     '  :  -.   '.-.  "•-:  ^O  -,.  '*'  ;^>  ^m:- 

These  three  feem  to  exhauft  all  the  poflible 
combinations  of  events  which  can  happen  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement  j  and  during  the  courfc 
of  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  prefcnt,  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  has  happened  both  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  each  of  thofe  three  different 
combinations  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
European  market,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  order 
too  in  which  I  have  here  fct  them  down,       .  ^ 


"DigreJIion  concerning  the  Variations  in  the  Value 
of  Silver  during  the  Courfe  of  the  Four  laft 
Centuries,  '  '  , 

First    Period, 

IN  1350,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the  average 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  England 
feems  not  to  have  been  eftimated  lower  thaii  fbur 
ounces  of  friver.  Tower- weight,  equal  tb  about 
twenty  ihillings  of  our  prcfent  money.     From 
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this  price  it  fcems  to  have  fallen  gradually   to  ^  h^a  p. 
twooun^^-of  ^Ivcr,  equal  to  about  ten  (hillings 
of  our  pre&ne  money,  the  price  at  which  we  Bnd 
it  ef^imated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  which  it  feems  to  have  continued  to 
be  estimated  till  about  1570. 
,01  In  13.50,  being  the  25 th  of  Edward  III.  was 
^aifted  what  is  called,  The  Statute  of  Labourers. 
In  the  preamble  it  complains  much  of  the  info- 
knee  of  fervantSj  who  endeavoured  to  raife  their 
wages  upon  their  mafters.     It  therefore  ordains, 
that  all  fervants  and  labourers  fhould  for  the  fu- 
ture be  contented  with  the  fame  wages  and  live- 
ries  (liveries  in   thofe  times  figniBed,  not  only 
cloaths,  but  provifions)  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  in  the  20th  year  of  the  king, 
and  the  four  preceding  years ;  that  upon  this  ac- 
count   their    livery-wheat    fhould    no-where   be 
eftimated  higher  than  ten-pence  a  bufhel,   and 
that  it  fhould  always  be   in  the  option  of  the 
mafter  to  deliver  thein  either  the  wheat  or  the 
money.    Ten-pence  a  bulhel,  therefore,  had,  in 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.  been  reckoned  a  very 
moderate  price  cf  wheat,  fince  it  required  a  par- 
ticular ftatute  to  oblige  fervants  to  accept  of  it 
in  exchange  for  their  ufual  livery  of  provifions  j 
and  it  had  been  reckoned  a  reafonable  price  ten 
years  before  that,  or  in  the  i6th  year  of  the  king, 
the  term  to  which  the  ftatute  refers.    But  in  the 
,pX6th  year  of  Edward  III.  ten-pence   contained 
about  half  an  ounce  of  filver.  Tower- weight,  and 
was  nearly  equal  to  half  a  crown  of  our  prclent 
,,,  jmoney.     Four  ounces  of  filver.  Tower-weight, 
.'  *  T  3  therefore. 
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^  f^  ^^  therefore,  equal  to  fix  (hillings  and  eight-penoc 
•^  ot  t  e  mpn(;y  uf  thole  times,  and  to  near  twenty 
iihillings  of  that  of  the  prefent,  muft  have  been 
reckoned  a  mofierate  pric^  for  the  quarter  of 
eight  bwfhels.  ^^  -:  : -:  ri-^Tvf'—  ,.-«-" 
This  ftatute  is  furcly  a  better  evidence  of 
>vhat  w^s  reckoned  in  thofe  times  a  moderate 
price  of  grain,  than  the  prices  of  fome  particular 
years  which  have  generally  been  recorded  by  hii^ 
torians  and  other  writers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  ijt  is  difficult  to  form  any  judg- 
ment concerning  what  may  have  been  the  ordi- 
nary price.  There  are,  befides,  other  reafons  for 
believing  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the  common 
price  of  wheat  was  not  lefs  t;han  four  ounces 
q(  filver  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion. 

In  1309,  Ralph  de  Born,  prior  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine's,  Canterbury,  gave  a  feaft  upon  his  inftalla- 
tion-day,  of  which  William  Thorn  has  prcferved, 
not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  but,  the  prices  of 
many  particulars.  In  that  feaft  were  confumed, 
itl,  Fifty- three  quarters  of  wheat,  which  coflj 
nineteen  pounds,  or  feven  Hiillings  and  twO<^ 
pence  a  quarter,  equal  to  about  one-and- twenty 
(hillings  and  rixpenc,e  of  our  prefent  money; 
adly.  Fifty- eight  quarters  of  malt,  whiph  coft 
feventeen  pounds  ten  fhillingSf  or  fix  (bUlings  t 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  (hillings  of  our 
prefent  money ;  jdly,  Twepty  quarters  of  oats, 
which  cofl:  four  pounds^  or  fiBmr,ihi}iings  aquaiv. 
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tir,  equal  to  about  twelve  (hillings  of  our  prcfcnt  ^  h^a  p. 
nrioney.    The  prices  of  malt  and  oats  feem  here 
to  be  higher  than  their  ordinary  proportion  to  the 
price  of  wheat. 

These  prices  are  not  recorded  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  dbarnefs  or  cheapnefs,  but  are 
mentioned  accidentally,  as  the  prices  actually  paid 
for  large  quantities  of  grain  confumed  at  a  fealt 
which  was  failnous  for  its  nnagniBcence. 

In  1262,  being  the  51ft  of  Henry  III,  was  re- 
vived an  ancient  ftatutc  called,  The  JJize  of 
Bread  and  Me,  ivhich,  the  king  fays  in  the  pre- 
aitible,  had  been  made  in  the  times  of  his  pro^ 
genitors,  fometime  kings  of  England.  It  is  pro- 
bably, therefore,  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  time  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  II,  and  may  have  been  as  old 
as  the  conqueft;  It  regulates  the  price  of  bread 
according^  as  the  prices  of  wheat  may  happen  to 
be,  from  one  fhilling  to  twenty  (hillings  the 
quarter  of  the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  fta- 
tutes  of  this  kind  are  generally  prefumed  to  pro- 
vide with  equal  care  for  all  deviations  from  the 
middle  price,  for  thofe  below  it  as  well  as  for 
thofe  above  it.  Ten  (hillings,  therefore,  con- 
taining fix  ounces  of  filver^  Tower-weight,  and 
equal  to  about  thirty  (hillings  of  our  prefenc 
money,  muft,  upon  this  fuppofition,  have  been 
reckoned  the  middle  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  when  this  (latute  was  fird  enaded,  and 
muft  have  continued  to  be  fo  in  the  51ft  of 
Henry  III.  We  cannot  therefore  be  very  wrong 
in  fuppofing  that  the  middle  price  was  not  lefs 
than  one-third  of  the  highefl:  price  at  which  this 
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^ooK  ftatute  regulates  the  price  of  bread,  or  tlmi  fix 
fhillings  and  eight-pence  of  the  money  of  thofc 
times,  containing  four  Qunces  of  filver,  Tower-, 
weight. 

From  thefe  different  fails,  therefore,  wc  fcem 
to  have  fome  reafon  to  conchide,  that  %bout  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  a  confi- 
dcrable  time  before,  the  average  or  ordinary  price 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  not  fnppofed  to  be  lefs 
than  four  ounces  of  filver.  Tower- weight. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  what  was 
reckoned  the  reafonable  and  moderate,  that  is  the 
ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat,  feems  to  have 
funk  gradually  to  about  one- half  of  this  price;  fo 
as  at  lad  to  have  fallen  to  about  two  ounces  of 
filver,  Tower- weight,  equal  to  about  ten  (hillings 
of  our  prefent  money.  It  continued  to  be  efti- 
mated  at  this  price  till  about  1570.     .-,   £  i   ^t    ,»; 

In  the  houfliold  book  of  Henrv,  the  Hfch  earl 
of  Northumberland,  drawn  up  in  15 12,  there  arc 
two  different  eftimations  of  wheat.  In  one  of 
them  it  is  computed  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight- 
pence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five  (hillings 
and  eight- pence  only.  In  15 12,  fix  (hillings  and 
eight  pence  contained  only  two  ounces  of  (ilvcr. 
Tower- weight,  and  were  equal  to  about  ten  (hil- 
lings of  our  prefent  money.  •  !i    -^^    v»»   «*•«..'•     • 

From  the  25th  of  Edward  III,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  fpace 
of  more  than  two  hundred  year?,  fix  (hillings  and 
eight-pence,  jt  appears  from  feveral  different 
(latuteSj  had  cpptinued  to  b^  confulered  as  what 
'•  '  ■'  '       .^  ■  i« 
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•is  called  the  moderate  and  rcafonable,  that  is  the  ^  "  ^  '• 
ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat.    I'he  quantity 
of  filver,  however,  contained  in  that  nominal  liim 
was,  during  the  courfe  of  this  period,  continually 
dinninifhing,  in  confequence  of  fomc  nlccrati^ns 

*which  were  made  in  the  coin.     But  the  increafc 
of  the  value  of  filver  had,  it  fcems,  lb  far  com- 

-penfated  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  it  con- 
tained in  the  fame  nominal  fum,  that  the  legl- 
Hature  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend  to 
this  cjrcumftance.  ;  ;^  ,  .     ....... 

Thus  in  1436  it  was  enabled,  that  wheat  might 
l)e  exported  without  a  licence  when  the  price  was 
fo  low  as  fix  ihillings  and  eight-pence :  and  in 
1463  it  was  enadled,  that  no  wheat  fliould  be  im- 
ported if  the  price  wis  not  above  fix  (hillings 
and  eight- pence  the  quarter.  The  legiflature 
had  imagined,  that  when  the  price  was  fo  low, 
there  could  be  no  inconveniency  in  exportation, 
but  that  when  it  rofe  higher,  it  became  prudent 
to  allow  of  importation.  Six  ihillings  and  eight- 
pence,  therefore,  containing  about  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  as  thirteen  (hillings  and  four- 
pence  of  our  prefent  money  (one  third  part  kfs 
than  the  fame  nominal  fum  contained  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.)  had  in  thofe  times  been  con- 
fidered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and  rea- 
fonable  price  of  wheat.     <  "   r 

•  In  1554,  by  the  ift  and  2d  of  Philip  and 
Mary ;  and  in  1558,  by  the  ill  of  Elizabeth,  the 
exportation  of  wheat  was  in  the  fame  manner 
prohibited^  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter 
ihpuld    exceed    fix    ihillings    and    eight-pence, 

*  '       ",    '  '  which 
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which  did  not  then  contain  two  penny  worth  more 
filver  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  docs  at  prcfent. 
But  it  had  foon  been  found  that  to  reftrain  thc^ 
exportation  of  wheat  till  the  price  was  fo  very' 
low,  was,  in  reality,  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  In 
1562,  therefore,  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  the 
exportation  of  wheat  was'  allowed  from  certain 
ports  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter  ihould 
not  exceed  ten  (hillings,  containing  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver  as  the  like  nominal  fum 
does  at  prefcnt.  This  price  had  at  this  time, 
therefore,  been  confidered  as  what  is  called  the 
moderate  and  reafonable  price  of  wheat.  It  agrees 
nearly  with  the  eftimation  of  the  Northumberland 
book  in  I5I2.V/ .      ..    ■  T'  "■<"*-^  ^- " ;  "^'''-''  \':!::  '\  -"■"^" 

That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grain  W2is,- 
in  the  fame  manner,  much  lower  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
than  in  the  two  centuries  preceding,  has  been  ob- 
ferved  both  by  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur,  and  b/ 
the  elegant  author  of  the  Eflay  on  the  police  of 
grain.  Its  price,  during  the  fame  period,  had 
probably  funk  in  the  fame  manner  through  the 
greater  part  or  Europe.  ' 

This  rife  in  the  value  of  filver,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  may  either  have  been  owing  al* 
together  to  the  increale  of  the  demand  for  that 
metal,  in  confequence  of  increafing  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  the  fupply  in  the  mean 
time  continuing  the  fame  as  before :  Or,  the  de- 
mand continuing  the  fame  as  before,  it  may  have 
been  ovting  altogether  to  the  gradtid  diminution 
of  the  fupply  i    the  greater  part  of  the  mines 
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whieh  were  then  known  in  the  world,  being  ^  ^  a  p. 
much  exhauftcd,  and  confequently  the  expcnce 
of  working  them  much  incrcafcd:  or  it  may 
have  been  owing  partly  to  the  one  and  partly 
to  the  other  of  thofe  two  circumftances.  Iii  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
approaching  towards  a  more  fettled  form  of  go- 
vernment than  it  had  enjoyed  for  feveral  ages 
before.  The  increafe  of  fecurity  would  naturaily 
increafe  induitry  and  improvement  j  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  luxury  and  ornament,  would  naturally 
increafe  with  the  increafe  of  riches.  A  greater 
annual  produce  would  require  a  greater  quantity 
of  coin  to  circulate  it;  and  a  greater  number 
of  rich  people  would  require  a  greater  quantity 
of  plate  and  other  ornaments  of  fiiver.  It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  too,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
mines  which  then  fupplied  the  European  market 
with  filver,  might  be  a  good  deal  exhaufted,  and 
have  become  more  expenfive  in  the  working. 
They  had  been  wrought  many  of  them  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

^  It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  written  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  ancient  times,  that,, 
from  the  Conqueft,  perhaps  from  the  invafion  of 
Julius  Caefar,  till  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  the  value  of  filver  was  continually 
dimiriifliing.  This  opinion  they  feem  to  have 
been  led  into,  partly  by  the  obfervations  which 
cbey  had  occanon  to  make  upon  the  prices  both 
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of  corn  and  of  fonic  other  paiTts  of  the  rude  prdv 
duce  of  land;  and  partly  by  the  ^opwlar  notion^ 
that  as  the  quantity  of  filver  naturally  increafes  m 
every  country  with  the  increafe  of  wealth,  fo  it* 
value  diminifhcf  a»  its  quantity  incrcafcs.  ^wtf-  i^1 
Iw  their  obfervations  upon  the  prices  of  cornv 
three  different  circuniftances  feenci  frccjucntly  to 
have  mided  theiKKi-,v  .-'*-'-^^-f  r  ®.. :|i|-^5:-^ft'}va»4a:«t?fc£%tj,.v  ■  ■ 
FritsT,  In  ancient  ti«ies,  alnioft  atl  rems  were 
paid  in  kind;,    in   a   certain   quantity   of   corn,. 
cattle,    poultry,    &c.      It    /bmetimcs   happened, 
however,  that  the  landlord   would  ftipulate,  that 
fie  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  the  tenant, 
either  the  annual   payment  in  kind,  or  a  certain 
fum  of  money  inftead  of  it.     The  price  at  which 
the  payment   in   kirvd   was   in  this   manner   ex- 
changed for  a  certain  fum  o(  money,  is  in  Scot- 
land called  the  converfion  price.     As  the  option 
is  always  in  the  landlord  to  take  citlicr  the  lub- 
ffance  or  the   price,  it  is  neceflary  far  the  fafety 
of  the  tenant,    that  the   converfion  price  fhould 
rather  be  below  than  above  the  average  market 
price.     In   many  places,    accordingly,   it  is   pot 
much  above  one  half  of   this  price.     Through 
the   greater   part   of    Scotland    thi^   cuflom   ftill 
continues  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  in  fomc 
places  with  regard  to  cattle.     It  might  probably- 
have  continued  to  uke  pJace  too  with  regard  to 
corn,  had  not  the  in^itution  of  the  public  fiars 
put  an  end  to  it.     Thele  are  annual  valuationSj^ 
according  to  the  judgment  of  an  aflize,  of  the 
average  price  of  all  the  different  forts  of  grain, 
and  of  all   the  different  qualities  of  each,    ac> 
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xordiftg  tti  the  a£tual  market  price  in  every  dif-  <-'  h  a  K 
ferent  county.     This  inftitution  rendered  it  fuf- 
ftcknily  fafc  for  the  teiwnt,  and  much  more  con- 
venient for  the  landlord,  to  convert,  as  they  call 
it,  the  corn  renti  rather  at  what  ftiould  happen 
to  be  the  price  of  the  fiars  of  each  year,  than  at 
any  certain   fixed   price.      But  the   writers   who 
have  coUeded  the  prices  of  corn  in  ancient  times 
feem  frequently  to  have  mjftaken  what  is  called 
in  Scotland  the  converfion   price   for  the  aftual 
market   price.      Fleetwood   acknowledges,    upon 
orve  oocafion,    that  he  had    made  this    miftake* 
As  he  wrote  his  book,  however,  for  a  particular 
purpofe,  he  does  not  think  proper  to  make  this 
acknowledgment   till  after  tranfcribing  this  con- 
verfion   price  fifteen   times.     The  price   is  eiglit 
ihillings  the  quarter  of  wheat.      This    fum  in 
*423j    the   year    at  which    he    begins   with   it, 
contained  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  fixteea 
Shillings  of  our  prefent  money.      But  in  1562, 
the  year  at  which  he  ends  with  it,    it  contained 
no   more   than  the   fame   nominal  fum  does  at 
jprefcnc 

Sjecondly,  They  have  been  mifled  by  the  ilo- 
venly  manner  in  which  fome  ancient  ftatutes  of 
afllze  had  been  fometimes  tranfcribed  by  lazy 
jcopiersi  and  foipetimes,  perhaps,  adually  com- 
pofed  by  the  legiflaturc. 

The  ancient  ftatutes  of  affize  feem  to  have  bc- 

^'^un  always  with  determining  what  ought  to  be 

the  price  of  bread  and  ale  #hen   the  price  of 

-  wheat  and  barley  were  at  the  loweft,  and  to  have 

proceeded  gradually  to  determine  what  it  ought 
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®  °,^  ^  to  be,  according  as  the  pricci  of  thofc  two  forts 
>of  grain  (hould  gradually  rife  above  this  loweH: 
price.  But  the  tranfcribcrs  of  thofe  ftatutcs  feem 
frequently  to  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  copy 
the  regulation  as  far  as  the  three  or  four  firft  and 
loweft  prices;  faving  in  this  manner  their  own 
labour,  and  judging,  I  fuppofe,  that  this  was 
enough  to  (how  what  proportion  ought  to  be  ob- 
fcrved  in  all  higher  prices. 

Thus  in  the  afllze  of  bread  and  ale,  of  the  51ft 
of  Henry  III,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated 
according  to  the  different  prices  of  wheat,  fronn 
one  (hilling  to  twenty  (hillings  the  quarter,  of 
the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  from  which  all  the  different  editions  of 
the  ftatutes,  preceding  that  of  Mr.  RufFhead, 
were  printed,  the  copiers  had  never  tranfcribed 
this  regulation  beyond  the  price  of  twelve  (hillings. 
Several  writers,  therefore,  being  mifled  by  this 
faulty  tranfcription,  very  naturally  concluded  that 
the  middle  price,  or  fix  (hillings  the  quarter, 
equal  to  about  eighteen  (hillings  of  our  prefent 
money,  was  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat 
at  that  time.  -         -^ 

In  the  ftatutc  of  Tumbrel  and  Pillory,  enabled 
nearly  about  the  fame  time,  the  price  of  ale  is 
regulated  according  to  every  fixpence  rife  in  the 
price  of  barley,  fi  om  two  (hillings  to  fou^  (hillings 
the  quarter.  That  four  (hillings,  however,  was 
not  confidered  as  the  higheft  price  to  which  barley 
might  frequently*  rife  in  thofe  times,  and  that 
thefc  prices  were  only  given  as  an  example  of 
the  proportion    which  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
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all  Other  prices,  whether  higher  or  lower,  we  mayC  h  a  p. 

infer  from  the  laft  words  of  the  ftatute  :  "  Et  fie 

"  deinceps  crefcetur  vel  diminuetur  per  fex  dc- 

«*  narios."     The  expreflion  is  very  flovenly,  buc 

the  meaning  is  plain  enough ;  '*  That  the  price 

"  of  ale  is  in  this  manner  to  be  incrcafed  or  di- 

"  minilhed  according  to   every   fixpence  rife  or 

"  fall  in  the  price  of  barley."     In  the  compofition 

of  this  ftatute  the  legiQature  itfelf  feems  to  have 

been  as  negligent  as  the  copiers  were  in  the  tranf- 

fcription  of  the  other.  .,  ,    ; '.   .. 

In  an  ancient  manufcript  of  the  Regiam  Ma* 
jellatem,  an  old  Scotch  law  book,  there  is  a 
ftatute  of  afiize,  in  which  the  price  of  bread  is 
regulated  according  to  all  the  different  prices  of 
wheat,  from  ten-pence  to  three  ftiillings  the 
Scotch  boll,  equal  to  about  half  an  Englifh 
quarter.  Three  ftiillings  Scotch,  at  the  time 
when  this  affize  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  enaO:ed, 
were  equal  to  about  nine  ftiillings  fterling  of 
our  prefent  money.  Mr.  Ruddiman  feems  *  ta 
conclude  from  this,  that  three  ftiillings  was  the 
higheft  price  to  which  wheat  ever  rofe  in  thofe 
times,  and  that  ten- pence,  a  ftiilling,  or  at  mod  two 
ftiillings,  were  the  ordinary  prices.  Upon  confult- 
ing  the  manufcript,  however,  it  appears  evidently, 
that  all  thefe  prices  are  only  fet  down  as  examples 
of  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be  obferved  be- 
tween the  refpeftive  prices  of  wheat  and  bread. 
The  laft  words  of  the  ftatute  are,  "  reliqua  judi- 

cabis  fecundum  prscfcripta  habendo  refpedum 
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*  See  his  preface  to  Anderfon's  DIplomata  Scolise. 
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E  o  o  K  „  a-j  pretium  bladl."   «  You  (hall  judge  of  the  re- 
*  maining  cafes  according  to  what  is  above  written 
"  having  a  refpeft  to  the  price  of  corn." 
■'  Thirdly,  They  feem  to  have  been  mifled  too 
by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat  was  fome- 
tinnes  fold  in   very  ancient  times ;    and  to  have 
imagined,  that  as  its  lowcfl  price  was  then  much 
lower   than    in    Liter    times,    its   ordinary    price 
mud   likewifc    have    been    much    lower.      They 
might  have  found,  however,  that  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  its  higheft  price  was  fully  as  much  above, 
as  its  lowcfl:  price  was  below  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  later  times.     Thus  in  1270, 
Fleetwood  gives  us  two  prices  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat.     The  one  is  four  pounds  fixteen  fhillings 
of  the  money  of  thofe  times,   equal  to  fourteen 
pounds  eight  fhillings  of  that  of  the  prefent ;  the 
other  is  fix  pounds  eight  fhillings,  equal  to  nine- 
teen pounds  four  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money. 
>f  o  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  which  ap- 
proaches   to  the  extravagance  of  thefe.      The 
price  of  corn,  though  at  all  times  liable  to  va- 
riation, varies  mod  in   thofe   turbulent  and  dif- 
brderly  focieties,  in  which  the  interruption  of  all 
commerce  and  communication  hinders  the  plenty 
of  one  part  of  the   country   from  relieving  the 
fociety  of  another.      In  the  diforderly  flate   of 
England  under  the  Plantagenets,  who  governed 
it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  till  to- 
wards   the    end    of  the   fifteenth    century,    one 
diftricl  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another  at  no 
great    diftance,    by    having    its    crop  deftroyed 
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cither  by  fome  accident  of  the  feafons,  or  by  the  ^  "  /^  **• 
incurfion  of  fome  neighbouring  baron,  might  be 
fufiering  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine ;  and  yet  if 
the  lands  of  fome  hoftile  lord  were  interpofed 
between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to 
give  the  leaft  alTiftance  to  the  other.  Under  the 
vigorous  adminiftratjon  of  the  Tudors,  who  go- 
verned England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  through  the  whole  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  no  baron  was  powerful  enough  to  dare  to 
difturb  the  public  fecurity. 

The  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
all  the  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been  collefted 
by  Fleetwood  from  1202  to  1597,  both  inclufive, 
reduced  to  the  money  of  the  prefent  times,  and 
digefled  according  to  the  order  of  time,  into 
feven  divifions  of  twelve  years  each.  At  the 
end  of  each  divifion  too,  he  will  find  the  average 
price  of  the  twelve  years  of  which  it  confifts.  In 
that  long  period  of  time,  Fleetwood  has  been 
able  to  collc6t  the  prices  of  no  more  than  eighty 
years,  fo  that  four  years  are  wanting  to  make  out 
the  laft  twelve  years.  I  have  added,  therefore, 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  the  prices  of 
1598,  1599,  1600,  and  1601.  It  is  the  only  addi- 
tion which  I  have  made.  The  reader  will  fee,  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  average  price 
of  each  twelve  years  grows  gradually  lower  and 
lower  J  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century  it  begins  to  rife  again.  The  prices, 
indeed,  which  Fleetwood  has  been  able  to  col- 
led, feems  to  have  been  thofe  chiefiy  which  were 
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B  0^0  K  remarkable  for  extraordinary  dearnef  .r  cheap- 
ncfs  J  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  any  very  certain 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  So  far, 
however,  as  they  prove  any  thing  at  all,  they 
confirm  the  account  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  give.  Fleetwood  himfelf,  however, 
feems,  with  mod  other  writers,  to  have  believed, 
that  during  all  this  period  the  value  of  filver,  in 
confequence  of  its  increafing  abundance,  was 
continually  diminiihing.  The  prices  of  corn, 
which  he  himfelf  has  colledled,  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion.  They  agree  perfeftly 
with  that  of  Mr.  Dupre  dc  St.  Maur,  'and  witK 
that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 
Biftiop  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur 
are  the  two  authors  who  feem  to  have  coUefted, 
with  the  greateft  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  prices 
of  things  in  ancient  times.  It  is  fomewhat  cu- 
rious that,  though  their  opinions  are  fo  very  dif- 
ferent, their  fafts,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  price 
of  corn  at  leaft,  fhould  coincide  fo  very  exadly. 

It  is  nor,  however,  fo  much  from  the  low 
price  of  corn,  as  from  that  of  fome  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  that  the  moft  judi- 
cious writers  have  inferred  the  great  value  of 
filver  in  thofe  very  ancient  times.  Corn,  it  has 
been  faid,  being  a  fort  of  manufaflure,  was,  in 
thofe  rude  ages,  much  dearer  in  proportion  than 
the  greater  part  of  other  commodities ;  it  is 
meant,  I  fuppofe,  than  the  greater  part  of  un- 
manufadured  commodities  j  fuch  as  cattle,  poul- 
try, game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  That  in  thofe  times 
jof  poverty  and  barbarifm  thefc  were  proportion - 
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ably   much  cheaper  than  corn,    is   undoubtedly  c  h  a  p. 
true.     But  this  cheapnefs  was  not  the  efFed  of » 
the  high  value  of  filver,  but  of  the  low  value  of 
thofe  commodities.      It   was   not  becaufe   filver 
would   in    fuch    times   purchafe    or    reprefent  a 
greater    quantity   of  labour,    but    becaufe    fuch 
commodities  would  purchafe  or  reprefent  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  than  in  times  of  more  opulence 
and    improvement.      Silver    muft    certainly    be 
cheaper  in  Spanifli  America  than  in  Europe ;  in 
the  country  where   it  is   produced,   than  in  the 
country  to  which  it  is  brought,  at  the  expence  of 
a  long  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  of  a 
freight     and     an     infurance.        One-and-twenty 
pence   halfpenny  fterling,   however,  we   are   told 
by  Ulloa,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  price  of  an  ox  chofen  from  a  herd  of 
three  or  four  hundred.     Sixteen  (hillings  fterling, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Byron,   was  the  price  of  a 
good  horfe  in  the  capital  of  Chili.     In  a  country 
naturally  fertile,    but  of  which   the   far  greater 
part  is    altogether   uncultivated,    cattle,    poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  as  they  can  be  acquired 
with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  labour,    fo   they 
will  purchafe  or  command  but  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity.    The  low  money  price  for  which  they  may 
be  fold,  is  no  proof  that  the  real  value  of  filver  is 
there  very  high,  but  that  the  real  value  of  thofe 
commodities  is  very  low. 

Labour,  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  and 
not  any  particular  commodity,  or  fet  of  commo- 
dities, is  the  real  meafure  of  the  value  both  of 
filver  and  of  all  other  commodities. 
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But  in  countries  alnioft  wafte,  or  but  thinly 
inhabited,  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  as  they  are  the  fpontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  fo  Ihe  frequently  produces  them  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants  requires.  In  fuch  a  (late  of  things 
the  fupply  commonly  exceeds  the  demand.  In 
different  dates  of  fociety,  in  different  ftages  of 
improvement,  therefore,  fuch  commodities  will 
reprefent,  or  be  equivalent  to,  very  different 
quantities  of  labour.  -j.-^   ..,,* 

In  every  ftatc  of  fociety,  in  every  ftage  of  im- 
provement, corn  is  the  produdtion  of  human  in- 
duflry.     But  the  average  produce  of  every  fort 
of  induftry  is  always  fuited,  more  or  lefs  exadlly, 
to  the  average  confumption;  the  average  fupply 
to  the  average  demand.     In  every  different  ftage 
of   improvement,    befides,   the  raifing  of  equal 
quantities  of  corn  in  the  fame  foil  and  climate, 
will,  at  an  average,  require  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities of  labour ;    or,    what  comes   to  the  fame 
thing,  the  price  of  nearly  equal  quantities  j  the 
continual   increafe   of  the  produflivc  pow2rs  of 
labour    in    an    improved    ftate    of    cultivation, 
being  more  or  lefs  counterbalanced  by  the  con- 
tinual  increafing   price  of   cattle,    the  principal 
inftruments  of  agriculture.     Upon  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, therefore,  we  may  reft  affured,  that  equal 
quantities  of  corn  will,  in  every  ftate  of  fociety, 
in  every  ftage  of  improvement,  more  nearly  re- 
prefent, or  be  equivalent  to,   equal  quantities  of 
labour,  than  equal  quantities  of  any  other  part  of 
the   rude  produce  of  land.     Corn,  accordingly, 
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it  Has  already  been  obfervcd,  is,  in  all  the  dif-  ^  h^a  p. 
fcrcnt  ftages  of  wealth  and  improvement,  a  more ' 
accurate  meafure  of  value  than  any  other  com- 
modity cr  fet  of  commodities.     In  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent ftages,   therefore,  we  can  judge  better  of 
the  real  value  of  filver,  by  comparing  it  with  corn, 
than  by  comparing  it  with  any  other  commodity, 
or  fet  of  commodities,    iv..-   i..^       ^    ■  -    .     .  -   ■ 
Corn,   befidcs,  or  whatever  elfe  is  the  com- 
mon and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  people, 
conftitutes,  in  every  civilized  country,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer.     In 
confequence  of  the  extenfion  of  agriculture,  the 
land  of  every  country  produces  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and 
the  labourer  every-where  lives  chiefly  upon  the 
wholefome  food  that  is  cheapeft  and  moft  abun- 
dant.   Butcher's- meat,  except  in  the  moft  thriving 
countries,    or  where  labour  is   moft   highly   re- 
warded,   malces   but  an  infignificant  part  of  his 
fubfiftence  j  poultry  makes  a  ftill  fmaller  part  of  it, 
and  game  no  part  of  it.     In  France,  and  even  in 
Scotland,   where  labour  is   fomewhat   better  re- 
warded than  in  France,  the  labouring  poor  feldom 
cat   butcher's- meat,    except   upon   holidays,    and 
other  extraordinary  occafions.     The  money  price 
of  labour,  therefore,   depends  much  more  upon 
the    average    money    price    of    corn,    the   fub- 
fiftence of  the  labourer,  than  upon  that  of  but- 
cher's-meat,    or  of  any  other  part  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land.    The  real  value  of  gold  and  filver, 
therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which  they 
can  purchafe  or  command,  depends  much  more 
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BOOK  ypon  the  quantity  of  corn  which  they  can  purchafc 
or  connmand,  than  upon  that  of  butcher's-nneat,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land.      t »   • 

Such  flight  obfcrvations,  however,  upon  the 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities,  would 
not  probably  hive  mifled  fo  many  intelligent 
authors,  had  they  not  been  influenced,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  the  popular  notion,  that  as  the  quantity 
of  filver  naturally  increafcs  in  every  country  with 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  fo  its  vali'.^  il'minifties  as 
its  quantity  increafcs.  This  iU'i,>r,  however, 
fcems  to  be  altogether  groMn.iiefs.       '-■  .^v  .  <  -s 

The  quantity  of  the  p^  rious  ii*i  tals  may  increafe 
in  any  country  from  two  Ii'lcrentcaufes:  either,  firfl:, 
from  the  increafcd  abundance  of  the  mines  which 
fupply  it  i  or,  ft  condly,  from  the  increafed  wealth 
of  the  people,  from  the  increafed  produce  of  their 
annual  labour.  The  fiifl:  of  thefe  caufes  is  no  doubt 
neceiFarily  connedled  with  the  diminution  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  precious  metals  j  but  the  fecond  is  not. 

When  more  abundant  mines  arc  difcovcred, 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is 
brought  to  market,  and  the  quantity  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  for  which  they 
muft  be  exchanged  being  the  fame  as  before, 
equal  quantities  of  the  metals  muft  be  exchanged 
for  fmaller  quantities  of  commodities.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the 
precioi'5  in!*  li :  in  any  "'  -intiy  arifcs  from  the  in- 
creafe '.jnuunce  of  the  mines,  it  is  necefliarily 
connedted  with  fome  diminution  of  their  value. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  wealth  of  any 
country  increafes,    when  the  annual  produce  of 
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its  labour  becomes  gradually  greater  and  greater,  chap. 
a  greater  quantity  of  coin  becomes  neceffary  in' 
order  to  circulate  a  greater  quantity  of  commo- 
dities: and  the  people,  as  they  can  afford  it,  as 
they  have  more  commodities  to  give  for  it,  will 
naturally  purchafe  a  greater  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  plate.  The  quantity  of  their  coin  will 
increafe  from  neceflityj  the  quantity  of  their 
plate  from  vanity  and  oftentation,  or  from  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  quantity  of  nne  ftatues, 
piftures,  and  of  every  other  luxury  ana  nriofity, 
is  likely  to  increafe  among  them.  But  .  ftatu- 
aries  and  painters  are  not  likely  c  be  worfe 
rewarded  in  times  of  wealth  an<^  proi  erity,  than 
in  times  of  poverty  and  depreliion,  Ic  gok  and 
filver  are  not  likely  to  be  worfe  paid  for. 

The  price  of  gold  and  filver,  when  the  acci- 
dental difcovery  of  more  abundant  m  does 
not  keep  it  down,  as  it  naturally  rifes  v  ch  the 
wealth  of  every  :ountry,  fo,  whatever  »'  the 
(late  of  the  mines,  it  is  at  all  times  na  jrally 
higher  in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  country.  Go  and 
filver,  like  all  other  commodities,  naturally  feck 
the  market  where  the  beft  price  is  given  for  cnem, 
and  the  beft  price  is  commonly  given  for  every 
thing  in  the  country  which  can  beft  afford  .c. 
Labour,  it  muft  be  remembered,  is  the  ultimate 
price  which  is  paid  for  "very  thing,  and  in  coun- 
tries where  labour  is  equally  well  rewarded, 
the  money  price  of  labour  will  be  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer.  But 
gold  and  filver  will  naturally  exchange  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  fubfif  ence  in  a  rich  than  in  a 
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**  ^^  ^  poor  country,  in  a  country  which  abounds  with 
fubfiflence,  than  in  one  which  is  but  indiffer- 
ently fupplied  with  it.  If  the  two  countries  are 
at  a  great  diftance,  the  difference  may  be  very 
great  i  becaufe  though  the  metals  naturally  fly 
from  the  worfe  to  the  better  market,  yet  it  may 
be  difficult  to  tranfport  them  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  bring  their  price  nearly  to  a  level  in  both. 
If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
fmaller,  and  may  fometimes  be  fcarce  percep- 
tible i  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  tranfportation 
will  be  eafy.  China  is  a  much  richer  country 
than  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  fubfiftence  in  China  and  in 
Europe  is  very  great.  Rice  in  China  is  much 
cheaper  than  wheat  is  any-where  in  Europe, 
England  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Scot- 
land i  but  the  difference  between  the  money 
price  of  corn  in  thofe  two  countries  is  much 
fmaller,  and  is  but  juft  perceptible.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  or  meafure,  Scotch  coin 
generally  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
Englilhi  but  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  it  is 
certainly  fomewhat  dearer.  Scotland  receives 
almoft  every  year  very  large  fupplies  from  Eng- 
land, and  every  commodity  muft  commonly  be 
fomewhat  dearer  in  the  country  to  which  it  is 
brought  than  in  that  from  which  it  comes.  Eng-» 
lidi  corn,  therefore,  muft  be  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  and  yet  in  proportion  to 
its  quality,  or  to  the  quantity  and  goodn«fs  of 
the  flour  or  meal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  it 
cannot  commonly  be  fold  higher  there  than  the 
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Scotch  corn  which  corhes  to  market  in  competition  c  h  a  i^. 

with  it. 

The  difference  between  the  money  price  of 
labour  ih  China  and  in  Europe,  is  ftill  greater 
than  that  between  the  money  price  of  fub- 
fiftence  J  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  labour 
is  higher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  the  greater 
pan  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving  Hate, 
while  China  feems  to  be  Handing  ftill.  T'?- 
money  price  of  labour  is  lower  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  la- 
bour is  much  lower  j  Scotland,  though  advan- 
cing to  greater  wealth,  advances  much  more 
flowly  than  England.  The  frequency  of  emi- 
gration from  Scotland,  and  the  rarity  of  it  from 
England,  fufRciently  prove  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  very  different  in  the  two  countries. 
The  proportion  between  the  real  recompence  of 
labour  in  different  countries,  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, is  naturally  regulated,  not  by  their  adual 
wealth  or  poverty,  but  by  their  advancing,  fta- 
tionary,  or  declining  condition.        '   ••  " 

Gold  and  filver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  the 
greatcft  value  among  the  richeft,  fo  they  are  na- 
turally of  the  leaft  value  among  the  pooreft  nations. 
Among  favages,  the  pooreft  of  all  nations,  they 
are  of  fcarce  any  value.        • 

In  great  towns  corn  is  always  dearer  than  iri 
remote  parts  of  tlie  country.  This,  however,  is 
the  effeft,  not  of  the  real  cheapnefs  of  filver,  but 
of  the  real  dearnefs  of  corn.  It  does  not  coft 
lefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  the  great  town  thani 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  -,  but  it  cofts 

a  great  deal  more  to  bring  corn. 

In 
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BOOK  In  fome  very  rich  and  commercial  countries, 
fuch  as  Holland  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  corn 
.  is  dear  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  is  dear  in  great 
towns.  They  do  not  produce  enough  to  main- 
tain their  inhabitants.  They  are  rich  in  the  in- 
duftry  and  (kill  of  their  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers, in  every  fort  of  machinery  which  can 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour  i  in  fhipping,  and 
in  all  the  other  inftruments  and  means  of  car- 
riage and  commerce :  but  they  are  poor  in  corn, 
which,  as  it  muft  be  brought  to  them  from  dif- 
tant  countrfcs,  muft,  by  an  addition  to  its  price, 
pay  for  the  carriage  from  thofe  countries.  It 
does  not  coft  lefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  Am- 
iterdam  than  to  Dantzick;  but  it  cofts  a  great 
deal  more  to  bring  co:  .  The  real  coft  of  filver 
muft  be  nearly  the  flime  in  both  places;  but 
that  of  corn  muft.  bt;  very  difterent.  Diminifti 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  or  of  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their  inha- 
bitants remains  the  fame  :  diminifti  their  power 
of  fupplying  themfelves  from  diftant  countries  5 
and  the  price  of  corn,  inftead  of  finking  with 
that  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  filver, 
which  muft  necefliarily  accompany  this  declenfion 
either  as  its  caufe  or  as  its  efre6t,  will  rife  to 
the  price  of  a  famine.  When  we  are  in  want  of 
Iiecefl*aries,  we  muft  part  with  all  fuperfluities,  of 
which  the  value,  as  it  rifes  in  times  of  ©pulence 
and  profperity,  fo  it  finks  in  times  of  poverty  and 
diftrefs.  It  is  otherwife  with  necefifarics.  Their 
real  price,  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  can 
purchafe  or  command,  rifes  in  times  of  poverty 
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and  diftrefs,  and  finks  in  times  of  opulence  and  °  "^^ J  **• 
profperity,  which  are  always  times  of  great  abun- 
dance i  for  they  could  not  otherwife  be  times  of 
opulence   and  profperity.      Corn  is  a  neceffary, 
filver  is  only  a  fuperfluity. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  'been  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
which,  during  the  period  between  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  and  that  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
arofe  from  the  incrcafe  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, it  could  have  no  tendency  to  diminifh 
their  value  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  If  thofe  who  have  col- 
lected the  prices  of  things  in  ancient  times, 
therefore,  had,  during  this  period,  no  realbn  to 
infer  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  filver,  from 
any  obfervations  which  they  had  made  upon  the 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities, 
they  had  dill  lefs  reafon  to  infer  it  from  any  fup- 
pofed  increafe  of  wealth  and  improvement,    '''  ^ 
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"DUT  how  various  foever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  value  of  filver  during  the  firft  pe- 
riod, they  are  unanimous  concerning  it  during 
the  fecond. 

From  about  1570  to  about  1640,  during  a 
period  of  about  feventy  years,  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of  filver  and 
that  of  corn,  held  a  quite  oppofitc  courfe.     Silver 
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B  o^o  K  funk  in  its  real  value,  or  would  exchange  for 
a  fmallfcr  quantity  of  labour  than  before  j  and 
corn  rofe  in  its  nominal  price,  and  inftead  of 
being  commonly  fold  for  about  two  ounces  of 
filver  the  quarter,  or  about  ten  (hillings  of  our 
prefent  money,  came  to  be  fold  for  fix  and  eight 
ounces  of  filver  the  quarter,  or  about  thirty  and 
forty  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money. 

The  dlfcovery  of  the  abujidant  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, feems  to 'have  been  the  fole  caufe  of  this 
diminution  in  the  value  of  filver  in  proportion  to 
that  of  corn.  It  is  accounted  for  accordingly  in 
the  fame  manner  by  every  body ;  and  there  ne- 
ver has  been  any  difpute  either  about  the  faft,  or 
about  the  caufe  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  ,^ 
Europe  was,  during  this  period,  advancing  in 
induftry  and  improvement,  and  the  demand  for 
filver  muft  confequently  have  been  increafing. 
But  the  increafe  of  the  fupply  had,  it  feems,  fo 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  demand,  that  the  value 
of  that  metal  funk  confiderably.  The  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
does  not  feem  to  have  had  any  very  fenfible 
effecl  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England  till 
after  1570;  though  even  the  mines  of  Potofi 
had  been  difcovered  more  than  twenty  years 
before.       "    :"*f  •  >*    . » .       .     =  .     •     , 

From  1595  to  1620,  both  inclufive,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufhels  of  the 
bed  wheat  at  Wind  for  market,  appears  from 
the  accounts  of  Eton  College  to  have  been 
2/.  IS.  Gd,^^.  From  which  fum,  negleding 
the  fradioH^  and  deducing  a  ninchj  or  4  j.  7  d,  4> 

the 
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the  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight  bufliels  comes 
out  to  have  been  i /.  i6s.  lo^.  ^.  And  from 
this  fum,  neglefling  Hkewife  the  fradion,  and 
deducing  a  ninth,  or  4r.  "i  d.  ^^  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  the  beft  wheat  and 
that  of  the  middle  wheat,  the  price  of  the  middle 
wheat  comes  out  to  have  been  about  i /.  12  s, 
8  d.  4>  or  about  fix  ounces  and  one  third  of  an 
ounce  of  filver.  vh/n^f^to  \  hf^'w ,i>nfi\y^\  .j\  ' 

From  1621  to  1636,  both  inclufive,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  fame  meafure  of  the  beft  wheat 
at  the  fame  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  2/.  lOi.  j  from  which, 
making  the  like  dedudlions  as  in  the  foregoing 
cafe,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight 
bufhels  of  middle  wheat  comes  out  to  have  been 
I /.  1 9  J.  6  d.  or  about  feven  ounces  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  of  filver.    .. 
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"DETWEEN  1630  and  1640,  or  about  1636, 
the  efFedt  of  the  difcovery  qf  the  mines  of 
America  in  reducing  the  value  of  filver,  appears 
to  have  been  completed,  and  the  value  of  that  - 
metal  feems  never  to  have  funk  lower  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn  than  it  was  about  that  time.  It 
feems  to  have  rifen  fomcwhat  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  century,  and  it  had  probably  begun  to  do 
fo  even  fome  time  before  the  end  of  the  lad. 

From  1637  to  1700,  both  inclufive,  being  the     • 
fixty-four  lall  years  of  the  laft  cencury,  the  ave- 
.        .  ^  rage 
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BOOK  rage  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufhels  of  the 
beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  appears,  from  the 
fame  accounts,  to  have  been  1 1,  ii  s.  od.'\i 
which  is  only  i  j.  od.  ^  dearer  than  it  had  been 
during  the  fixteen  years  before.  But  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  fixty-four  years  there  happened 
two  events  which  muft  have  produced  a  much 
greater  fcarcity  of  corn  than  what  the  courfe  of 
the  feafons  would  otherwife  have  occafioned,  and 
which,  therefore,  without  fuppofing  any  further 
redu(ftion  in  the  value  of  filver,  will  much  more 
than  account  for  this  very  fmall  enhancement 
of  price.  i    •'■-.    a^r^    -^vi,     ..        ^.  , 

The  firft  of  thefe  events  was  the  civil  war, 
which,  by  difcouraging  tillage  and  interrupting 
commerce,  muft  have  raifed  the  price  of  corn 
much  above  what  the  courfe  of  the  feafons 
would  otherwife  have  occafioned.  It  muft  have 
had  this  efFc6t  more  or  lefs  at  all  the  different 
markets  in  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  at 
ihofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  v/hich 
require  to  be  fupplied  from  the  greateft  diftance. 
In  1648,  accordingly,  the  price  of  the  beft  wheat 
at  Windfor  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  4  /.  5  j.  and  in  1649  to  have 
been  4  /.  the  quarter  of  nine  bulhels.  The  ex- 
cefs  of  thofe  two  years  above  2/.  los*  (the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  fixteen  years  preceding  1637) 
is  3/.  5  J.  i  which,  divided  among  the  fixty-four 
laft  years  of  the  laft .  century,  will  alone  very 
nearly  account  for  that  fmall  enhancement  of 
price  which  leems  to  have  taken  place  in  them. 
Thefe,  however,  though  the  higheft,  are  by  no 
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means  the  only  high  prices  which  fecm  to  have  c  ha  p. 
been  occafioned  by  the  civil  wars.  '     "  ^    -••'^      ' 

The  fecond  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn,  granted  in  1688.  The 
bounty,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  by 
encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  have  occafioned  a  greater  abundance,  and 
confequently  a  greater  cheapnefs  of  corn  in  the 
home-market,  than  what  would  otherwife  have 
taken  place  there.  How  far  the  bounty  could 
produce  this  effedV  at  any  time,  I  fhall  examine 
hereafter;  I  Ihall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
between  1688  and  1700,  it  had  not  time  to  pro- 
duce any  fuch  efFe<5t.  During  this  fhort  period 
its  only  effefl  muft  have  been,  by  encouraging 
the  exportation  of  the  furplus  produce  of  every 
year,  and  thereby  hindering  the  abundance  of 
one  year  from  compenfating  the  fcarcity  of  an- 
other to  raife  the  price  in  the  home-market. 
The  fcarcity  which  prevailed  in  England  from 
1693  to  1699,  both  inclulive,  though  no  doubt 
principally  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons, 
and,  therefore,  extending  through  a  confiderable 
part  of  Europe,  muft  have  been  fomewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  bounty.  In  1699,  accordingly, 
the  further  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited 
for  nine  months. 

There  was  a  third  event  which  occurred  In 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  period,  and  which,  though 
it  could  not  occafion  any  fcarcity  of  corn,  nor, 
perhaps,  any  augmentation  in  the  real  quantity 
of  fiiver  which  was  ufually  paid  for  it,  mull  ne- 
ceflarily   have  occafioned  fome   augmentation   in 

the 
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"  °j°  *^  the  nominal  fum.  This  event  was  the  great  de- 
bafement  of  the  filvcr  coin,  by  clipping  and 
wearing.  This  evil  had  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  had  gone  on  continually  in- 
creafingtill  1695;  at  which  time,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  current  filver  coin  was, 
at  an  average,  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent* 
below  its  llandard  value.  But  the  nominal  fum 
which  conftitutes  the  market  price  of  every  com- 
modity is  neceffarily  regulated,  not  fo  much  by 
the  quantity  of  filver,  which,  according  to  the 
ftandard,  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  as  by  that 
which,  it  is  found  by  experience,  aftually  is  con- 
tained in  it.  This  nominal  fum,  therefore,  is 
necefiarily  higher  when  the  coin  is  much  debafed 
by  clipping  and  wearing,  than  when  near  to  its 
ftandard  value.  *•  --  •  ■•  ■  '•'••■'  '■  •  ■  — "  • 
In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  the  filver 
coin  has  not  at  any  time  been  more  below  its 
ftandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent.  But  though 
very  much  defaced,  its  value  has  been  kept  up  by 
that  of  the  gold  coin  for  which  it  is  exchanged. 
For  though  before  the  late  re-coinage,  the  gold 
coin  was  a  good  deal  defaced  too,  it  was  lefs  fo 
than  the  filver.  In  1695,  on  the  contrary,  the 
value  of  the  filver  coin  was  not  kept  up  by  the 
gold  coin;  a  guinea  then  commonly  exchanging 
for  thirty  fliillings  of  the  worn  and  dipt  filver. 
Before  the  late  re- coinage  of  the  gold,  the  price 
of  filver  bullion  was  feldom  higher  than  five 
fliillings  and  feven-pence  an  ounce,  wliich  is  but 
five-pence  above  the  mint  price.  But  in  1695, 
the  common  price  of  filver  bullion  was  fix  fliil- 
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lings  and  five-pence  an  ounce  *,  which  is  fifteen-  ^  "^J  **• 
pence  above  the  mint  price.  Even  before  the 
late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin, 
gold  and  filver  tc^  ther,  when  compared  with 
filver  bullion,  was  not  fuppofed  to  be  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  value.  In 
1695,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  fuppofed  to 
be  near  five- and- twenty  per  cent,  below  that 
value.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, that  is,  immediately  after  the  great  re- 
coinage  in  King  William's  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  filver  coin  mufl:  have  been  ftill 
nearer  to  its  ftandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  too  there  has 
been  no  great  public  calamity,  fuch  as  the  civil 
war,  which  could  either  difcourage  tillage,  or  in- 
terrupt the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 
And  though  the  bounty  which  has  taken  place 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  muft 
always  raife  the  price  of  corn  fomewhat  higher 
than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  adtual  ftate  of 
tillage;  yet  as,  in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the 
bounty  has  had  full  time  to  produce  all  the  good 
effeds  commonly  imputed  to  it,  to  encourage 
tillage,  and  thereby  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  home  market,  it  may,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  fyfl:em  which  I  fliall  explain  and  ex- 
amine hereafter,  be  fijppofed  to  have  done  fome- 
thing  to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the 
one  way,  as  v;ell  as  to  raife  it  the  other.  It  is 
by  many  people  fuppofed  to  have  done  more. 
*  Lowndes's  Eflay  on  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  6S. 
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In  the  fixty-four  years  of  the  prefcnt  century, 
accordingly,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  nine  bulhels  of  the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor 
market,  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Eton  Col- 
Jegc,  to  have  been  2  A  oj.  6d,  4|,  which  is 
about  ten  (hillings  and  (ixpence,  or  more  than 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  had 
been  during  the  fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  laft 
century;  and  about  nine  fhillings  and  fixpence 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  during  the  fixteen 
years  preceding  1636,  when  the  difcovcry  of  the 
abundant  mines  of  Annerica  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  produced  its  full  effed  j  and  about  one 
(hilling  cherper  than  it  had  been  in  the  twenty- 
lix  years  prcveding  1620,  before  that  difcovery 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  its  full 
efft:<5t.  According  to  this  account,  the  average 
price  of  middle  wheat,  during  thefe  fixty-four 
firft  years  of  the  prefent  century,  comes  out  to 
l^ve  been  about  thirty-two  (hillings  the  quarter 
of  eight  bu(hels.  n^  ..    ;.^.,,., 

The  value  of  filver,  therefore,  feems  to  have 
f ilen  fomewhat  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  and  it 
had  probably  begun  to  do  fo  even  fome  time 
before  the  end  of  the  laft. 

In  1687,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine 
bu(hcls  of  the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market  was 
1/.  5i.  id.  the  loweft  price  at  which  it  had  ever 
been  from  1595.  ;^.       .  .:?«0i^  ^«' 

In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  efti-r 
mated  the  average   price  of  wheat  in   years  of 
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moderate  plenty  be  to  'le  grr  cr  3;.  ^  </.  th 
bufheh  or  eight-and-twenty  fl  %i  th  i|uar 
ter.  The  grower's  price  I  undt  tand  to  be  the 
fame  with  what  is  fometimes  caijcd  the  :ontra6t 
pricci  or  the  price  at  which  a  farmer  contracts 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  deliver  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  to  a  dealer.  As  a  contrail  of 
this  kind  favcs  the  farmer  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  marketing,  the  contrafl  price  is  gene- 
rally lower  than  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ave- 
rage marltet  price.  Mr.  King  had  judged  eight- 
andtwenty  (hillings  the  quarter  to  be  at  that  time 
the  ordinary  contra^  price  in  years  of  moderate 
plenty.  Before  the  fcarcity  occafioned  by  the 
late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad  feafons,  it  was^ 
I  have  been  afTured,  th^  ordinary  contract  price 
in  all  common  years. 

In  1688  was  granted  the  parliamentary  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn.  The  country 
gentlemen,  who  then  compofed  a  flill  greater 
proportion  of  the  legiflature  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent, had  felt  that  the  money  price  of  corn  was 
falling.  The  bounty  was  an  expedient  to  raife 
it  artificially  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  had 
frequently  been  fold  in  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  It  was  to  take  place,  therefore,  till 
wheat  was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fhillings  the 
quarter;  that  is,  twenty  (hillings,  or  4ths  dearer 
than  Mr.  King  had  in  that  very  year  cftimated 
the  grower's  price  to  be  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty.  If  his  calculations  dcferve  any  part  of 
the  reputation-  which  they  have  obtained  very 
univcrfally,    cight-and- forty  ihillings  the  qu^r^r 
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witliout  fomc  fuch   expedient 
could  not    at    that  time  be  ex- 


of 


fear 


except  in  years  or  extraordina 
But  the  government  of  King  William  was  not 
then  fully  fettled.  It  was  in  no  condition  to  rc- 
fufe  any  thing  to  the  country  gentlemen,  from 
whom  it  was  at  that  very  time  foliciting  tiie  firft 
cflablifliment  of  the  annual  land-tax.       hmy   ?j  i 

The  value  of  filver,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  had  probably  rifen  fomewhat  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft  century  j  and  it  feems  to 
have  continued  to  do  fo  during  the  courfe  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefent  j  though  the  ncceflarjr 
operation  of  the  bounty  muft  have  hindered  that 
rife  from  being  fo  fenfible  as  it  otherwifc  would 
have  been  in  the  aflual  ftate  of  tillage. 

In  plentiful  years  the  bounty,  by  occafioning 
an  extraordinary  exportation,  neceflarily  raifes 
the  price  of  corn  above  what  it  otherwife  would 
be  in  thofe  years.  To  encourage  tillage,  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  even  in  the  moft 
plentiful  years,  was  the  avowed  end  of  the  in- 
ftitution.  y 

In  years  of  great  fcarcity,  indeed,  tlie  bounty 
has  generally  been  fufpended.  It  muft,  however, 
have  had  fome  effed  upon  the  prices  of  many  of 
thofe  years.  By  the  extraordinary  exportation 
which  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  it  muft. 
frequently  hinder  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  com- 
penfating  the  fcarcity  of  another.    .    '    -'•-••j   -•  • 

Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  of  fcar- 
city, therefore,  the  bounty  raifes  the  price  of 
corn   above   what  it   naturally  would   be   in   the 
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a6lual  ftate  of  tillage.  If,  during  the  fixtyfour  ^  ^^^  **• 
firft  years  of  the  prefcnt  century,  therefore,  the 
average  price  has  been  lower  than  during  the 
fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  iaft  century,  it  muft, 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  tillage,  have  been  much 
more  fo,  had  it  not  been  for  this  operation  of 
the  bounty. 

But  without  the  bounty,  ic  may  be  faid,  the 
ftate  of  tillage  would  not  have  been  the  fame. 
What  may  have  been  the  effeds  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  I  ftiall 
endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  particularly  of  bounties.  I  ftiall  o:.'y  ob- 
ferve  at  prefent,  tha:  this  rife  in  the  value  of 
filver,  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  England.  It  has  been  obferved 
to  have  taken  place  in  France  during  the  fame 
period,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  too, 
by  three  very  faithful,  diligent,  and  laborious 
colleAors  of  the  prices  of  corn,  Mr.  Duprc  de 
St.  Maur,  Mr.  Meflfance,  and  the  author  of  the 
Eflay  on  the  police  of  grain.  But  in  France, 
till  1764,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  by  law 
prohibited;  and  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  nearly  the  fame  diminution  of  price 
which  took  place  in  one  country,  notvvithftand- 
ing  this  prohibition,  ftiould  in  another  be  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to 
exportation. 

It  would  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  confider 
this  variation  in  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
as  the  effect  rather  of  fome  gradual  rife  in  the 
real  value    of  filver    in    the   European   market, 
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B  0^0  K  tj^an  of  any  fall  in  the  real  average  value  of  corn. 
I^orn,  it  has  already  been  obfervcd,  is  at  diftant 
periods  of  time  a  more  accurate  raeafure  of  value 
than  either  filver,  or  perhaps  any  other  commo- 
dity. When,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  of  America,  corn  rofe  to  three  and  four 
times  its  former  money  price,  this  change  was 
univerfally  afcribed,  not  to  any  rife  in  the  real 
value  of  corn,  but  to  a  fall  in  the  feal  value  of 
filver.  If  during  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
prefent  century,  therefore,  the  average  money 
price  of  corn  has  fallen  fomewhat  below  what  it 
had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, we  fliould  in  the  fame  manner  impute  this 
change,  not  to  any  fall  in  the  real  value  of  corn, 
but  to  fome  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver  in  the 
European  market. 

The  high  price  of  corn  during  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  pafl:^  indeed,  has  occafioned  a  fufpicion 
that  the  real  value  of  filver  ftill  continues  to  fall 
in  the  European  market.  This  high  price  of 
corn,  however,  feems  evidently  to  have  been  the 
efFed  of  the  extraordinary  unfavourablenefs  of 
the  feafons,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded, 
pot  as  a  permanent,  but  as  a  tranfitory  and  oc> 
cafional  event.  The  feafons  for  thefe  ten  or 
tvyelve  years  paft  have  been  unfavourable  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe;  and  the  diforders 
of  Poland  have  very  much  increafed  the  fcarcity 
in  all  thofc  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  ufed 
to  be  fupplicd  from  that  market.  So  long  9, 
courfe  of  bad  feafons,  though  not  a  very  common 
event,  is  by  no  means  a  fingular  one  j  and  whoever 
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has  enquired  much  into  the  hiftoryof  the  prices  ^  "^^^^ 
of  corn  in  former  times,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  re-  — v- 
collcdt  fcveral  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind. 
Ten  years  of  extraordinary  fcarcity,  befides,  are 
not  more  wonderful  than  ten  years  of  extraordi- 
nary plenty.  The  low  price  of  corn  from  1741 
to  1750,  both  inclufive,  may  very  well  be  fct  in 
oppofition  to  its  high  price  during  thefe  laft 
eight  or  ten  years.  From  1741  to  1750,  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufliels  of 
the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  was  only 
i/.  1 3 J.  9</.  4,  which  is  nearly  6s.  3d,  below  the 
average  price  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  eight  bufhels  of  middle  wheat,  comes  out,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  to  have  been  during  thefe 
sen  years,  only  I /.  6  J.  8  </. 

Between  1741  and  1750,  however,  the  bounty 
muft  have  hindered  the  price  of-cbrn  fw>m  fall- 
ing fo  low  in  the  home  market  as  it  naturally 
would  have  done.  During  thefe  ten  years  the 
quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  exported,  it  appears 
from  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  amounted  to  no 
lefs  than  eight  millions  twenty-nine  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty. fix  quarters  one  bUfliel.  The 
bounty  paid  for  this  amounted  to  1,5 14,962 /. 
lys,  4^.  |.  In  1749  accordingly,  Mr.  Pelham, 
at  that  time  prime  minifter,  obferved  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  for  the  three  years 
preceding,  a  very  extraordinary  fum  had  been 
paid  a$    bounty  for    die    exportation    of  corn. 
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BOOK  He  had  good  reafon  to  make  this  obfervation, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  might  have  had  ftill 
better.  In  that  fingle  year  the  bounty  paid 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  324,176/.  10 j.  6^.* 
It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve  how  much  this 
forced  exportation  muft  have  raifed  the  price  of 
corn  above  what  it  otherwife  would  have  been  in 
the  home  market.       '     '    ....  •    m;    m.,..i  hs?  n' 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  this 
chapter  the  reader  will  find  the  particular  ac- 
count of  thofe  ten  years  feparated  from  the  refti 
He  will  find  there  too  the  particular  account  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  of  which  the  average  is 
likewife  below,  though  not  fo  much  below,  the 
general  average  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
century.  The  year  1740,  however,  was  a  year  of 
extraordinary  fcarcity.  Thefe  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1750,  may  very  well  be  fet  in  oppofition 
to  the  twenty  preceding  1770.  As  the  former 
were  a  good  deal  below  the  general  average  of 
the  century,  notwithftanding  the  intervention  of 
one  or  two  dear  years  j  fo  the  latter  have  been 
a  good  deal  above  it,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
tervention of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1759, 
for  example.  If  the  former  have  not  been  as 
much  below  the  general  average,  as  the  latter 
have  been  above  it,  we  ought  probabiy  to  im- 
pute it  to  the  bounty.  The  change  has  evidently 
been  too  fudden  to  be  afcribed  to  any  change  in 
the  value  of  filvcr,  which  is  always  flow  and 
gradual.     The  fuddenncfs  of  the  cffeft  can  be 

»  See  Trafts  on  Jthe  Corn  Trade  ;   Trad  ad. 
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accounted  for  only  by  a  caufe  which  can  operate  ^  ^^f  **• 
fuddenly,  the  accidental  variation  of  the  feafons, 
^  The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain 
has,  indeed,  rifen  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  the  efFeft, 
not  fo  much  of  any  diminution  in  the  value  of 
filver  in  the  European  market,  as  of  an  increafe 
in  the  demand  for  labour  in  Great  Britain,  arifing 
from  the  great,  and  almoft  univerfal  profperity 
of  the  country.  In  France,  a  country  not  alto- 
gether fo  prolperous,  the  money  price  of  labour 
has,  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  been 
obferved  to  fink  gradually  with  the  average 
money  price  of  corn.  Both  in  the  laft  century 
and  in  the  prefent,  the  day-wages  of  ^  common 
labour  are  there  faid  to  have  been  pretty  uni- 
formly about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  average 
price  of  the  feptier  of  wheat,  a  meafure  which 
contains  a  little  more  than  four  Winchefter 
bulhels.  In  Great  Britain  the  real  rccompcnce 
of  labour,  it  has  already  been  fliown,  the  real 
quantities  of  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencics  of 
life  which  are  given  to  the  labourer,  has  in- 
creafed  confiderably  during  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  rife  in  its  money  price 
feems  to  have  been  the  efFedt,  not  of  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  filver  in  the  general  market 
of  Europe,  but  of  a  rife  in  the  real  price  of  la- 
bour in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  happy  circumftances  of 
the  country. 

For    fome  time    after    the    firft    difcovery  of 
America,    filver    would   continue  to   fell   at  its 
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BOOK  former,  or  not  much  below  ks  former  price. 
The  profits  of  mining  would  for  fome  time 
be  very  great,  and  much  above  their  natural 
rate.  Thofe  who  imported  that  metal  into 
Europe,  however,  would  foon  find  that  the 
whole  annual  importation  could  not  be  difpofed 
of  at  this  high  price.  Silver  would  gradually 
exchange  for  a  fmallcr  and  a  fmallcr  quantity  of 
goods.  Its  price  would  fmk  gradually  lower  and 
lower  till  it  fell  to  its  natural  price ;  or  to  what 
was  juft  fufficient  to  pay,  according  to  their  na- 
tural rates,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  the  profits 
of  the  (lock,  and  the  rent  of  the  land,  which 
muft  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  from  the  mine 
to  the  market.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver 
mines  of  Peru,  the  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the  grofs  produce,  eats 
up,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  the  whole  rent 
of  the  land.  This  tax  was  originally  a  half; 
it  foon  afterwards  fell  to  a  third,  then  to  a  fifth, 
and  at  lafl  to  a  tenth,  at  which  rate  it  flill  con- 
tinues. In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver  mines 
of  Peru,  this,  it  feems,  is  all  that  remains,  after 
replacing  the  (lock  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits ;  and  it 
feems  to  be  univerfally  acknowledged  that  thcfc 
profits,  which  were  once  very  high,  are  now  as 
low  as  they  can  well  be,  confiftently  with  car- 
jying  on  their  works. 

The  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  reduced  to 
9,  fifth  of  the  regiftered  filver  in   1504*,   one- 

•  Solorzaao,  vol.  ii.  ^, 
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and-foyty  years  before  1545,  the  date  of  the  dif-  o  w  a  p. 
covery  of  the  mines  of  Potofi.  In  thecourlcof- 
ninety  years,  or  before  1636,  thefe  mines,  the 
moft  fertile  in  all  America,  had  time  fufficicnt 
to  produce  their  full  effeft,  or  to  reduce  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market  as  low  as 
it  could  well  fall,  while  it  continued  to  pay  this 
tax  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Ninety  years  is  time 
fufficient  to  reduce  any  connmodity,  of  which 
there  is  no  monopoly,  to  its  natural  price,  or  to 
the  loWeft  price  at  which,  while  it  pays  a  parti- 
cular tax,  it  can  continue  to  be  fold  for  any  con- 
iiderable  time  together.  < 

The  price  of  filver  in  the  European  market! 
might  perhaps  have  fallen  flill  lower,  and  it 
might  have  become  neceffary  either  to  reduce  tl*e 
tax  upon  it,  not  only  to  one  tenth,  as  in  1736, 
but  to  one  twentieth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
upon  gold,  or  to  give  up  working  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  mines  which  are  now 
wrought.  The  gradual  increafe  of  the  demand 
for  filver,  or  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  filver  mines  of 
America,  is  probably  the  caufe  which  has  pre- 
vented this  from  happening,  and  which  has  not 
only  kept  up  the  value  of  filver  in  the  European 
market,  but  has  perhaps  even  raifed  it  fome- 
what  higher  than  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century. 

Since  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  its  filver  mines  has 
been  growing  gradually  more  and  more  cx- 
tenfive, 
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•  o  o  K  First,  The  market  of  Europe  has  become 
gradually  more  and  more  extenfive.  Since  the 
difcovery  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
has  been  much  improved.  England,  Holland, 
France  and  Germany ;  even  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  RufTia,  have  all  advanced  confidcrably  both 
in  agriculture  and  in  manufadlures.  Italy  feems 
not  to  have  gone  backwards.  The  fall  of  Italy 
preceded  the  conqueft:  ]of  Peru.  Since  that  time 
it  feems  rather  to  have  recovered  a  little,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  indeed,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
gone  backwards.  Portugal,  however,  is  but  i» 
very  fmall  part  of  Europe,  and  the  declenfion  of 
Spain  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  Spain  was  a  very  poor  country,  even  in 
comparifon  with  France,  which  has  been  fo 
much  improved  fince  that  time.  It  was  the 
well-known  remark  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
"who  had  travelled  fo  frequently  through  both 
countries,  that  every  thing  abounded  in  France, 
but  'that  every  thing  was  wanting  in  Spain.  The 
increafmg  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
tljdlurcs  of  Europe  mull  neceflarily  have  required 
a  gradual  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver  coin 
to  circulate  it ;  and  the  increafmg  number  of 
wealthy  individuals  muft  have  required  the  like 
increafe  in  the  quantity  of  their  plate  and  ofhcr 
ornaments  of  filver.  ,    ,„ 

Secondly,  America  is  itfelf  a  new  market  for 
the  produce  of  its  own  filver  mines;  and  as  its 
advances  in  agriculture,  induftry,  and  popula- 
tion, are  much  more  rapid  than  thole  of  the  moft 
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thriving  countries  in  Europe,  its  demand  mud  ^  "  *  **• 
increafe  much  more  rapidly.  The  Englifh  co- 
lonies are  altogether  a  new  market,  which  partly 
for  coin,  and  partly  for  plate,  requires  a  Conti- 
nually augmenting  fupply  of  filver  through  a 
great  continent  where  there  never  was  any  de- 
mand before.  The  greater  part  too  of  the 
Spanifli  and  Portugucfe  colonies  are  altogethef 
new  markets.  New  Granada,  the  Yucatan,  Pa- 
raguay, and  the  Brazils,  were.,  before  difcovered 
by  the  Europeans,  inhabited  by  favage  nations, 
who  had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture.  A  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  both  has  now  been  introduced 
into  all  of  them.  Even  Mexico  and  Peru, 
though  they  cannot  be  confidered  as  altogether 
new  markets^  are  certainly  much  more  cxten- 
five  ones  than  they  ever  were  before.  After  all 
the  wonderful  tales  which  have  been  publifhed 
concerning  the  fplendid  ftate  of  thofe  countries 
in  ancient  times,  whoever  reads,  with  any  de- 
gree of  fober  judgment,  the  hiftory  of  their  firft 
difcovery  and  conqueft,  will  evidently  difcern 
that,  in  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  their 
inhabitants  were  much  more  ignorant  than  the 
Tartars  of  the  Ukraine  are  at  prefent.  Even  the 
Peruvians,  the  more  civilized  nation  of  the  two, 
though  they  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  as  or- 
naments, had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind.  Their 
whole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and 
there  was  accordingly  fcarce  any  divifion  of  la- 
bour among  them.  Thofe  who  cultivated  the 
ground  were  obliged  to  build  their  own  houfes, 
to  make  their  own  houfhold  furniture,  their   own 
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B  o^o  K  clothes,    fhoes,    iind  inftruments  of  agriculture; 
The  few  artificers  among  them  arc  faid  to  have 
been  all  maintained  by  the  fovtreign,  the  nobles, 
and  the  priefts,  and  were  probably  their  fcrvants 
or  flaves.     All  the  ancient  arts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru   have    never    furnifhed    one    fingle  manu- 
fadurc  to  Europe.     The  Spanifh  armies,  though 
they  fcarce  ever  exceeded  five  huncjred  men,  and 
frequently  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number, 
found  almoft  every-where  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing fubfiftence.      The  famines  which  they  are 
faid   to   have    occafioncd    almoft   wherever    they 
went,  in   countries  too   which  at  the  fame  time 
are  reprefented  as   very  populous  and  well -culti- 
vated, fufficiently   demonftrate  that  the   ftory  ot 
this  populoufnefs  and    high    cultivation   is   in  «^ 
great  mealbre  fabulous.      The  Spanilh  colonies 
are  under  a  government   in   many   refped"?   lefs 
favourable  to  agriculture,  improvement,  and  po- 
pulation,    than    that   of    the    Englifh  colonies. 
They  fecm,    however,    to   be   advancing  in  all 
thefe  much   more    rapidly  than  any  country  in 
Europe.      In  a   fertile  foil    and  happy  climate, 
the   great  abundance  and   cheapnefs  of  land,    a 
circumftance  common  to  all  new  colonies,  is,  it 
f^ems,  fo  great  an  advantage  as   to  compenfate 
many  defedls  in  civil  government.     Frezier,  who 
vifited  Peru  in   17 13,    reprefents  Lima    as  con?- 
taining    between   twenty-five    and    twenty-eight 
thoufand    inhabitants.       Ulloa,    who   rcfided   in 
the  fame  country  between  1740  and  1746,  repre- 
fents  it  as  containing  more  than  fifty  thoufand. 
The  difference  in  their  accounts  of  the  populouf- 
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liefs  of  feveral  other  principal  towns  in  Chill  and  ^  h^a  p. 
Peru  is  nearly  the  fame  j  and  as  there  feems  to  be 
no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  good  information  of 
either,  it  marks  an  increafe  which  is  fcarce  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Englilh  colonies.  America,  there- 
fore, is  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  its  own 
filver  mines,  of  which  the  demand  muft  increafe 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  mod  thriving 
country  in  Europe.  '       .''-  -  ..-.'. 

Thirdly,  The  Eaft  Indies  is  another  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  filver  mines  of  America, 
and  a  market  which,  from  the  time  of  the  firft 
difcovery  of  thofe  mines,  has  been  continually 
taking  off  a  greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
filver.  Since  that  time,  the  direft  trade  be- 
tween America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  Acapulco  fhips,  has 
been  continually  augmenting,  and  the  indireft 
intercourfe  by  the  way  of  Europe  has  been  aug- 
menting in  a  ftill  greater  proportion.  During 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  Portuguefe  were  the 
only  European  nation  who  carried  on  any  regu- 
lar trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  the  laft  years  of 
that  century  the  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon 
this  monopoly,  and  in  a  few  years  expelled  them 
from  their  principal  fettlements  in  India.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century,  thofe  two  na- 
tions divided  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the 
Eaft  India  trade  between  them  j  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  continually  augmenting  in  a  ftill  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  Portuguefe  declined. 
The  Englifli  and  French  carried  on  fome  trade 
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with  India  in  the  laft  century,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  augmented  in  the  courfc  of  the  prc- 
fent.  The  Eaft  India  trade  of  the  Swedes  and 
Danes  began  in  the  courfe  of  the  prcfent  cen- 
tury. Even  the  Mufcovites  now  trade  regularly 
with  China  by  a  fort  of  caravans  which  go  over 
land  through  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  Pekin.  The 
Eaft  India  trade  of  all  thefe  nations,  if  we  except 
that  of  the  French,  which  the  laft  war  had  weH 
nigh  annihilated,  has  been  almoft  continually 
augmenting.  The  increafing  confumption  of 
Eail  India  goods  in  Europe,  is,  it  Teems,  fo  great, 
as  to  afford  a  gradual  increafe  of  employment  to 
them  all.  Tea,  for  example,  was  a  drug  very 
little  ufed  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century.  At  prefent  the  value  of  the  tea  an- 
nually imported  by  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, for  the  ufc  of  their  own  countrymen, 
amounts  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  a 
year;  and  even  this  is  not  enough;  a  great  deal 
more  being  conftantly  fmuggled  into  the  coun- 
try from  the  ports  of  Holland,  from  Gotten- 
burg  in  Sweden,  and  from  the  coaft  of  France 
too,  as  long  as  the  French  Eaft-India  Company 
was  in  profperity.  The  confumption  of  the 
porcelain  of  China,  of  the  fpiccries  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, of  the  piece  goods  of  Bengal,  and  of  innu- 
merable other  articles,  has  increafed  vpry  nearly 
in  a  like  proportion.  The  tonnage  a.cordingly 
of  all  the  European  Ihipping  employed  in  the 
Eaft  India  trade,  at  any  one  time  during  the  laft 
century,    was    not,    perhaps^  much  greater  than 
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But  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  in  China 
and  Indoflan,   the   value  of  the  precious   metals, 
when  the  Europeans  firrt:  beg  in  to  trade  to  thofc 
countries,    was    much    higher    than    in   Europe ; 
and  it  liill  continues  to  be  io.     In  rice  countries, 
which  generally  yield  two,  fometimes  three  crops 
in  the  year,  each  of  them  more  plentiful  than  any 
common  crop  of  corn,    the  abundance  of  food 
mull  be  much  greater  than  in  any  corn  country 
of  equal    extent.      Such    countries   are    accord- 
ingly  much   more  populous.      In  them  too  the 
rich,  having  a  greater   fuper- abundance  of  food 
to  difpofe  of  beyond  what  they   themfelves  can 
confume,     have    the     means     of    purchafing    a 
much  greater  quantity   of   the   labour    of  cchcr 
people.     The  retinue  of  a  grandee  in  China  or 
Indo/tan  accordingly  is,   by   all  accounts,    much 
more  numerous    and   fplendid   th.m   that   of  the 
richeft   fubjedts    in   Europe.       The    fame   fuper- 
abundance  of  food,  of  which   they  have  the  dil- 
pofal,    enables  them  to  give   a  greater  quantity 
of  it  for  all  thofe  fingular  and   rare   produflions 
which  nature  furniflies  but  in  very   fmall  quan- 
tities ;  fuch  as  the  precious  metals  and  the  pre- 
cious  (tones,    the   great   objects   of    the   coinpe- 
tition  of  the  rich.     Though  the  mines,  cherefore, 
which   fupplied   the  Indian  market  had   been   as 
abundant  as  thofe  which  fuppiied  the  European, 
fuch   commodities   would  naturally  exchange    for 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  in  India  than  in  Eu- 
rope.    Bur  the  mines  which  fupplied   the  Indian 
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BOOK  rnarket  with  the  precious  metals  feem  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  Icfs  abundant,  and  thofe  which 
fupplied  it  with  the  precious  ftones  a  good  deal 
more  lb,  than  the  mines  which  fupplied  the 
European.  The  precious  metals,  therefore, 
would  naturally  exchange  in  India  for  fomewhac 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  ftones,  and  for 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  in  Europe. 
The  money  price  of  diamonds,  the  greateft  of  all 
fuperfluities,  would  be  fomewhat  lower,  and  that 
of  food,  the  firft  of  all  neceflfaries,  a  great  deal 
lower  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  But 
the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life  which  is  given  to  the  labourer, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  lower  both  in 
China  and  Indoftan,  the  two  great  markets  of 
India,  than  it  is  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  will  there 
purchafe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  food  j  and  as  the 
money  price  of  food  is  much  lower  in  India  than 
in  Europe,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  there 
lower  upon  a  double  account  j  upon  acount 
both  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  food  which  ..  will 
purchafe,  and  of  the  low  price  of  that  food.  But 
in  countries  of  equal  art  and  induftry,  the  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufat'^ures  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  labour  j  and 
in  manufacturing  art  and  induftry,  China  and 
Indoftan,  though  inferior,  feem  not  to  be  much 
inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufaclures,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  be  much  lower  in  thofe  great 
empires  than  it  is  any- where  in  Europe.    Through 
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the  greater  part  of  I"  u rope  too  the  expence  of  ^  h  a  p. 
land-carriage  increafes  very  much  both  the  real 
and  nominal  price  of  mod  manufa(n:ures.  It 
corts  more  labour,  and  tliercfore  more  money,  to 
bring  firit  the  materials,  and  afterwards  the  com- 
plete manufaflure  to  market.  In  China  and  In- 
doftan  the  extent  and  variety  of  inland  naviga- 
tions fave  the  greater  part  of  this  labour,  and 
confequently  of  this  money,  and  thereby  reduce 
ftill  lower  both  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  manufatflures.  Upon 
all  thefe  accounts,  the  precious  metals  are  a  com- 
modity which  it  always  has  been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be,  extremely  advantageous  to  carry 
from  Europe  to  India.  There  is  fcarce  any 
commodity  which  brings  a  better  price  there; 
or  which,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  commodities  which  it  cofts  in  Europe, 
will  purchafe  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  commodities  in  India.  It  is  more 
advantageous  too  to  carry  filver  thither  than 
gold  i  becaufe  in  China,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  markets  of  India,  the  proportion  be- 
tween fine  filver  and  fine  gold  is  but  as  ten,  or 
at  moft  as  twelve  to  one;  v.'hereas  in  Europe  it 
is  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.  In  China,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  markets  of  India,  ten,  or 
at  mofl:  twelve,  ounces  of  filver,  will  purchafe  an 
ounce  of  gold :  in  Europe  it  requires  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  ounces.  In  the  cargoes,  therefore, 
of  the  greater  part  of  European  Ihips  which  fail  to 
India,  filver  has  generally  been  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  articles.     It  is  the  moft  valuable  article  in 
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^ooK  the  Acapulco  fhips  which  fail  to  Manilla.  The 
filver  of  the  new  continent  feenns  in  this  manner  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  comnaodities  by  which  the 
connmerce  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  old 
one  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  by  means  of  it,  in  a 
great  meafure,  that  thofe  diftant  parts  of  the 
world  are  connc6led  with  one  another.  -  -^^-^  ^^ 
■  In  order  to  fupply  To  very  widely  extended  a 
market,  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought 
from  the  mines  mud  not  only  be  fufficienc  to 
.  fupport  that  continual  increafe  both  of  coin  and 
of  plate  which  is  required  in  all  thriving  coun- 
tries ;  but  to  repair  that  continual  wafte  and  con- 
fumption  of  filver  which  takes  place  in  all  coun- 
tries where  that  metal  is  ufed. 

The  continual  confumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  coin  by  wearing,  and  in  plate  both  by 
wearing  and  cleaning,  is  very  fenfiblej  and  in 
commodities  of  which  the  ufe  is  fo  very  widely 
extended,  would  alone  require  a  very  great  an- 
nual fupply.  The  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
in  fome  particular  manufactures,  though  Ic  may 
not  perhaps  be  greater  upon  the  whole  than  this 
gradual  confumption,  is,  however,  much  more 
fcnfible,  as  it  is  much  more  rapid.  In  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and 
plating,  and  thereby  difqualilied  from  ever  after- 
wards appearing  in  the  Ihape  of  thofe  metals,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  We  may  from  thence  form 
fome  notion  how  great  muft  be  the  annual  con- 
fumption in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world, 
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either  in  manufaftures  of  the  fame  kind  with  ^  ^^^ 
thofe  of  Birmingham,  or  in  laces,  embroideries, 
gold  and  filver  ftuffs,  the  gilding  of  books,  fur- 
niture, &c.  A  confiderable  quantity  too  muft 
be  annually  loft  in  tranfporting  thofe  metals  from 
one  place  to  another  both  by  fea  and  by  land. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Afia, 
befides,  the  almoft  univerfai  cuftom  of  concealing 
treafures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  knowledge  frequently  dies  with  the  perfon 
who  makes  the  concealment,  muft  occafion  the 
lofs  of  a  ftill  greater  quantity.  •  >^^    -^ 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported  at 
both  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  (including  not  only  what 
comes  under  regiftcr,  but  what  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fmuggled)  amounts,  according  to  the  beft  ac- 
counts, to  about  fix  millions  fterling  a  year. 
.  According  to  Mr.  Meggens*  the  annual  im- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain,  at  an 
average  of  fix  years ;    viz.  from  1748  to  1753, 
both  inclufive  j  and  into  Portugal,  at  an  average 
of  feven  years;   viz.  from   1747  to  1753,  both 
inclufive  J    amounted     in    filver    to     1,101,107 
pounds  weight ;    and  in  gold  to  49,940  pounds 
weight.      The  filver,  at  fixty-two    Ihillings  the 
pound  Troy,  amounts  to  3,413,431 /.  loj.  fter- 
ling.    The   gold,    at  forty-four  guineas  and   a 

'_:.;;.  ■.■     -..-■•■  A.    .-.,/'  "f    *      ' 

*  Poftfcript  to  the  Univerfai  Merchant,  p.  15  and  16. 
This  Pollfcript  was  not  printed  till  1756,  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  book,  which  has  never  had  a  fecond  edi- 
tion. The  Poftfcript  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  few  copies : 
it  correds  feveral  errors  in  the  book. 
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BOOK  half  the  pound  Troy,  amoun's  to  2,333,446/.  14  J. 
fterling.  Both  together  amount  to  5,746,878  /.  4J. 
fterling.  The  account  of  what  was  innported 
under  regifter,  he  afifures  us,  is  exadt.  He  gives 
us  the  detail  of  the  particr.lir  places  from  which 
the  gold  and  filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular, quantity  of  each  metal,  which,  according 
to  the  regifter,  each  of  them  afforded.  He 
makes  an  allowance  too  for  the  quantity  of  each 
metal  which  he  fuppofes  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled.  The  great  experience  of  this  judicious 
merchant  renders  his  opinion  of  confiderable 
weight.     ,  ,  .  . ;.,.     .      .    n    ..,'  ■ 

According  to  the  eloquent  and,  fometimes, 
well  informed  Author  of  the  Philofophical  and 
Political  Hiftory  of  the  Eftabl'fhment  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  '-.v  annual  im- 
portation of  regiftered  gold  am  'UT  into  Spain, 
at  an  average  of  eleven  years  j  viz.  from  1754  to 
^764,  both  inclufivej  amounted  to  13,984,185! 
piaftres  of  ten  reals.  On  account  of  what 
may  have  been  fmuggled,  however,  the  whole 
annual  importation,  he  fuppofes,  may  have  a- 
mounted  to  feventeen  millions  of  piaftres  -,  which, 
at  4 J.  6^.  the  piaftre,  is  equal  to  3,825,000/. 
rterling.  He  gives  the  detail  too  of  the  par- 
ticular places  from  which  the  gold  and  filver 
were  brought,  and  of  the  particular  quantities 
of  each  metal  which,  according  to  the  regifter, 
each  of  them  afforded.  He  informs  us  too, 
that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  annually  imported  from  the  Brazils  into 
Lifbon  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  to  the 
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king  of  Portugal,  which  it  feems  is  one- fifth 
the  ftandard  metal,  we  might  value  it  at  eighte 
millions  of  cruzadoes,  or  forty- five  millions  of 
French  livres,  equal  to  about  two  millions  fter- 
ling.  On  account  of  what  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled,  however,  we  may  fafely,  he  fays,  add  to 
this  fum  an  eighth  more,  or  250,000/.  fterling, 
fo  that  the  whole  will  amount  to  2,250,000  /. 
fterling.  According  to  this  account,  therefore, 
the  whole  annual  importation  of  the  precious 
metals  into  both  Sp^in  and  Portugal,  amounts  to 
about  6,075,000/.  fterling. 

Several  other  very  well  authenticated,  though 
manufcript,  accounts,  I  have  been  affured,  agree, 
in  making  this  whole  annual  importation  amount  at 
an  average  to  about  fix  millions  fterling ;  fome- 
times  a  little  more,  fometimes  a  little  lefs. 

The  annual  importation  of  the  precious  metals 
into  Cadiz  and  Lifbon,  indeed,  is  not  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica. Some  part  is  fent  annually  by  the  Aca- 
pulco  Ihips  to  Manilla;  fome  part  is  employed 
in  the  contraband  trade  which  the  Spanifti  colo- 
nies carry  on  with  thofe  of  other  European  na- 
tions; and  fome  part,  no  doubt,  remains  in  the 
country.  The  mines  of  America,  befides,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  gold  and  filver  miu^s  in 
the  world.  They  are,  however,  by  far  the  moft 
abundant.  The  produce  of  all  the  other  mines 
which  arc  known,  is  infignificant,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, in  comparifon  with  theirs;  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  produce,  it  is  likewife  ac- 
knowledged,   is    annually    imported    into   Cadiz 
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BOOK  and  Lifbon.  But  the  confumption  of  Birming- 
ham alone,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  is  equal  to  the  hundre^i- and -twentieth  part 
of  this  annual  impoT-ition  at  J.'f  laCe  of  fix  mil- 
lions a  year.  The  whole  annual  confumption  of 
gold  and  filver,  therefore,  in  all  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  where  thofe  metals  are 
ufed,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
annual  produce.  Tlie  remainder  may  be  no 
more  than  fufHcient  to  fupply  the  increafing  de- 
mand of  all  thriving  countries.  It  may  even  have 
fallen  fo  far  fliort  of  this  demand  as  Ibmewhat  to 
raife  the  price  of  thofe  metals  in  the  European 
market.         '^         '  -»'*     ■        -'       ". 

The  quantity  of  brafs  and  iron  annually 
brought  from  the  mine  to  the  market  is  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver. We  do  not,  however,  upon  this  account, 
imagine  that  thofe  coarfe  metals  are  likely  to 
multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to  become 
gradually  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Why  fhould  we 
imagine  that  the  precious  metals  are  likely  to  do 
,  fo  ?  The  coarfe  metals,  indeed,  though  harder, 
arc  put  to  much  harder  ufes,  and,  as  they  are  of 
Icfs  value,  lefs  care  is  employed  in  their  prefer- 
vation.  The  precious  metals,  however,  are  not 
neceflarily  immortal  any  more  than  they,  but  are 
liable  too  to  be  loft,  wafted,  and  confumed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

The  price  of  all  metals,  though  liable  to  flow 
gnd  gradual  variations,    varies  lefs  from  year  to 
year  then  that  of  almoft  any  other  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land  j  and  the  price  of  the  pre- 
cious 
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clous   metals  is  even  lefs  liable  to  fudden  vari- c  h  a  p. 
ations  than  that  of  the  coarfe  ones.    The  durable- 
nefs  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  extraordinary 
fleadinefs  of  price.      The  corn  which  was  brought 
to  market  laft  vear,  will  be  all  or  almoft  all  con- 
fumed  long  before  the  end  of  this  year.     But  fome 
part  of  the  iron  which  w:s  brought  from  tiiC  mine 
two   or   three  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  ftill  in 
life,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of  the  gold  which  was 
brought  from  it  two  or  three  thoufand  years  ago. 
The  different   mafies  of  corn  which  in  different 
years  muft  fupply  the  confumption  of  the  world, 
will  always  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  refpeflive 
produce  of  thofc  different  years.     B':t  the  propor- 
tion between  the  different   malfcs  of  iron  which 
may  be  in  ufe  in  two  different  ycar.%  will  be  very 
little  affe6'i:ed  by  any  accidental   difference  in  the 
produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  thcfe  tv/o  years ;  and 
the  proportion  between  the  maffes  of  gold  will  be 
flill  lefs  affeded  by  any  fuch  difference  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  mines.     Though  the  produce  of 
the  greater  part  of  metallic  mines,  therefore,  varies, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  from  year  to  year  than  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  corn-fields,    thofe  variations 
have  not  the  fame  effcd  upon  the  price  of  t\\c  one 
Ipecies  of  commodities,  as  upon  that  of  the  other, 
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Variations  in  the  Proportion  between  the  rejpe£five 
Values  of  Gold  and  Silver, 


B 


E  F  O  R  E    the    difcovery   of  the   mines  of 
America,  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  filver 
was  regulated  in  the  different  mints  of  Europe, 
between  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  and  one  to 
twelves  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of 
fine  filver.     About  the  middle  of  the  laft:  century 
it  came  to  be  regulated,  between  the  proportions 
of  one  to  fourteen  and  one  to  fifteen  j  that  is,  an 
ounce  of  fine  gold  canie  to  be   fuppofed  worth 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces  of  fine  filver. 
Gold  rofe  in  its  nominal  value,  or  in  the  quan- 
tity of  filver  which  was  given  for  it.     Both  me- 
tals funk  in  their  real  value,    or  in  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  they  could  purchafe  j  but  filver 
funk  more  than  gold.      Though  both   the   gold 
and,  filver  mines  of  America  exceeded  in  fertility 
all  thofe  which  had  ever  been  known  before,  the 
fertility  of  the    filver   mines  had,  it  fecms,  beers 
proportionably  ftill  greater  than  that  of  the  gold 
ones. 

The  great  quantities  of  filver  carried  annually 
from  Europe  to  India,  have,  in  fome  of  the 
Englilh  fettlements,  gradually  reduced  the  value 
of  that  metal  in  proportion  to  gold.  In  the  mint 
of  Calcutta,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  fuppofed  to 
be  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  fine  filver,  in  the  fame; 
manner  as  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  mint,  perhaps, 
rated  too  high  for  the  value  which  it  bears  in  the 
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market  of  Bengal.     In  China,  the  proportion  of^^ 
gold  to  filvcr  (till  continues  as  one  to  ten,  or  one 
to  twelve.     In  Japan,  it  is  faid  to  be  as  one  to 
eight.     .     '  '         .      .         . 

The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver  annually  innported  into  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Meggens's  account,  is  as  one  to 
twenty-two  nearly  ;  that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold 
there  are  innported  a  little  more  than  twenty- two 
ounces  of  filver.  The  great  quantity  of  filvcr 
fent  annually  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  reduces,  he  fup- 
pofes,  the  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  re- 
main in  Europe,  to  the  proportion  of  one  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  the  proportion  of  their  values. 
The  proportion  between  their  values,  Ke  fcems 
to  think,  muft  neceflarily  be  the  fame  as  that  be- 
tween their  quantities,  and  would  therefore  be  as 
one  to  twenty- two,  were  it  not  for  this  greater 
exportation  of  filver. 

But  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  re- 
fpe<5tive  values  of  two  commodities  is  not  necef- 
farily  the  fame  as  that  between  the  quantities  of 
them  which  are  commonly  in  the  market.  The 
price  of  an  ox,  reckoned  at  ten  guineas,  is  about 
threefcore  times  the  price  of  a  lamb,  reckoned  at 
3  J.  6  </.  It  would  be  abfurd,  however,  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the  mar- 
ket threefcore  lambs  for  one  ox :  and  if  would  be 
juft  as  abfurd  to  infer,  becaufe  an  ounce  of  gold 
will  commonly  purchafe  trom  fourteen  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  filver,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the 
market  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  filver 
for  one  ounce  of  gold. 

The 
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The  quantity  of  filver  commonly  in  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  probable,  is  much   greater   in  propor- 
tion to  that   of  gold,  than   the   value   of  a   cer- 
tain  quantity   of  gold    is    to    that   of   an    equal 
quantity    of  filver.      The   whole   quantity    of   a 
cheap   commodity    brought    to  market,    is  com- 
monly  not    only   greater,    but  of  greater   value, 
than   the  whole  quantity   of  a  dear  one.      The 
whole    quantity    of  bread   annually    brought    to 
market  is  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value 
than   the   whole  quantity  of  butcher's-meat ;    the 
whole  quantity  of  butcher's-meat,  than  the  wiiole 
quantity  of  poultry  -,    and  the   whole   quantity  of 
poultry,  than   the   whole   quantity    of  wild   fowl. 
There  arc  fo  many  more  pui  chafers  for  the  cheap 
than  for  the  dear  commodity,    that,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  it,    but  a   greater   value,   can 
commonly  be  difpofed  of.     The  whole  quantity, 
therefore,   of  the  cheap  commodity  muft   com- 
monly be  greater   in    proportion    to    the    whole 
quantity  of  the  dear  orte,  than  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  dear  one,  is  to  the  value  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  cheap  one.     When  we 
compare  the  precious   metals   with  one  another, 
filver  is   a  cheap,  and   gold   a  dear  commodity. 
We   ought   naturally    to   expert,    therefore,    that 
there  fhould  always 'be  in  the  market,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity,    but   a  greater   value  of    filver 
than  of  gold.     Let  any  man,  who  has  a  little  of 
both,  compare  his  own  filver  with  his  gokl  plate, 
-  and   he   will  probably  find,    that,    not   only   the 
quantity,  but  the  value  of  the  former  greatly  ex- 
ceeds  that  of  the  latter.     Many  people,  befidcs, 
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have  a  good  deal  of  filver  who  have  no  gold  ^  ",^  *** 
plate,  which,  ev°n  with  thofe  who  have  it,  is  ge- 
nerally confined  to  watch-cafes,  fnuff- boxes,  and 
fuch  like  trinkets,  of  which  the  whole  amount 
is  feldom  of  great  value.  In  the  Britifli  coin, 
indeed,  the  value  of  the  gold  preponderates 
greatly,  but  it  is  not  fo  in  that  of  all  countries. 
In  the  coin  of  fome  countries  the  value  of  the 
two  metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotch  coin, 
before  the  union  with  England,  the  gold  prepon- 
derated very  little,  though  it  did  fomevvhat  *,  as 
it  appears  by  t!ie  accounts  of  the  mint.  In  the 
coin  of  many  countries  the  filver  preponderates. 
In  France,  the  largeft  fums  are  commonly  paid 
in  that  metal,  and  it  is  there  difficult  to  get  more 
gold  than  what  is  necediiry  to  carry  about  in 
your  pocket.  The  fuperior  value^  however,  of 
the  filver  plate  above  that  of  .he  gold,  which 
takes  place  in  all  countries,  will  much  more  than 
compenfate  the  preponderancy  of  the  gold  coin 
above  the  filver,  which  takes  place  only  in  fom.e 
countries. 

Though,  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word,  filver 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
much  cheaper  th?.n  goldj  yet,  in  another  fenfe, 
gold  may,  perhaps,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
Spanifli  market,  be  faid  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper 
than  filver.  A  commodity  may  be  faid  to  be 
dear  or  cheap,  not  only  according  to  the  abfo- 
lute  greatnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  its  ufual  price,  but 

•  See  Ruddiman's  Preface  to  Anderfon'»  Diplomata,  &c. 
Scotlx. 
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BOOK  according  as  that  price  is  more  or  lefs  above  the 
lowed  for  which  it  is  polTible  to  bring  it  to  mar- 
ket for  any  confiderable  time  together.  This 
lowed  price  is  that  which  barely  replaces,  with 
a  moderate  profit,  the  (lock  which  rr"ift  b<i  cm- 
ployed  in  bringing  the  commodity  thither.  It 
is  the  price  which  affords  nothing  to  the  land- 
lord, of  which  rent  makes  not  any  component 
part,  but  which  refolves  itfelf  altogether  into 
wages  and  profit.  But,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  Spaniih  market,  gold  is  certainly  fomewhat 
nearer  to  this  lowed  price  than  filver.  The  tax 
of  the  king  of  Spain  upon  gold  is  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  dandard  metal,  or  five  per 
cent. ;  whereas  his  tax  upon  filver  amounts  to 
one-tenth  part  of  it,  or  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
thefe  taxes  too,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
confids  the  whole  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  of  Spanidi  America  j  and 
that  upon  gold  is  d-'l  worfe  paid  than  that  upon 
filver.  The  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  gold 
mines  too,  as  thty  more  rarely  make  a  for- 
tune, mud,  in  general,  be  dill  more  m'oderatc 
than  thofe  of  the  undertakers  of  filver  mines. 
The  price  of  Spanidi  gold,  therefore,  as  it  af- 
fords both  Id's  rent  and  lefs  profit,  mud,  in  the 
Spanidi  market,  be  fomewhat  nearer  ':o  the 
lowed  price  for  which  it  is  pofllble  to  bring  it 
thither,  than  the  price  of  Spanidi  filver.  When 
all  expences  are  computed,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  one  metal,  it  would  feem,  cannot,  in  the 
Spanidi  market,  be  difpofed  of  fo  advantageoufly 
as  the  whole  quantity  of  the  other.      The    tax, 
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indeed,  of  the  king  of  Portugal  upon  the  gold^"  a  p. 
of  the  Brazils,  is  the  fame  with  the  ancient  tax 
of  the  king  of  Spain  upon  the  filver  of  IMexico 
and  Peru;  or  one  fifth  part  of  the  ftandard  metal. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  uncertain  whether  to  the 
general  market  of  Europe  the  whole  mafs  of  Ame- 
rican gold  comes  at  a  price  nearer  to  the  lowefl:  for 
which  it  is  pofTible  to  bring  it  thither,  than  the 
whole  mafs  of  American  filver. 

The  price  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  (lones 
may,  perhaps,  be  ftill  nearer  to  the  lowed  price  ac 
which  it  is  pofiible  to  bring  them  to  market,  than 
even  the  price  of  gold. 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  any  part 
of  a  tax  which  is  not  only  impofcd  upon  one  of 
the  mofl:  proper  fubjedts  of  taxation,  a  mere  lux- 
ury and  fuperfluity,  but  which  affords  fo  very 
Important  a  revenue,  as  the  tax  upon  filver,  will 
ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  it  is  pofTible  to  pay 
it ;  yet  the  fame  impoflibility  of  paying  it,  which 
in  1736  made  it  neceffary  to  reduce  it  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-tenth,  may  in  time  make  it  neceflary 
to  reduce  it  ftill  further  j  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  made  it  neceflary  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  gold 
to  one-twentieth.  That  the  filv  r  mines  of 
Spanifh  America,  like  all  other  mines,  become 
gradually  more  expenfive  in  the  working,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  depths  at  which  it  is  neceflary 
to  carry  on  the  works,  and  of  the  greater  expence 
of  drawing  out  the  water,  and  of  fupplying  them 
with  frcfti  air  at  thofe  depths,  is  acknowledged  by 
every  body  who  has  enquired  into  the  ftate  of 
thofe  mines. 

'  These 
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iiiver  ^for  a  commoai 
faid  to  grow  fcarccr  when  it  beconies  more  diffi- 
cult and  expenfive  to  collect  a  certain  quantity 
of  it),  mud,  in  time,  produce  one  or  other  of  the 
tiiree  followin::!;  events.  'I  he  increale  of  the  cx- 
pence  mull  cither,  firft,  be  conipenl'ated  alto- 
gether by  a  proportionable  increale  in  the  price  of 
the  metal  j  or  fccondly,  it  mull  be  compenfated 
altogether  by  a  proportionable  diminution  of  the 
tax  upon  fiiver  j  or  thirdly,  it  muft  be  com- 
penfated partly  by  the  one,  and  partly  by  the 
other  of  thofe  two  expedients.  This  third  event 
is  very  poffible.  As  gold  rofe  in  its  price  in 
proportion  to  filver,  notwithftanding  a  great  di^ 
minution  of  the  tax  upon  gold  j  fo  filver  might 
rife  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  com- 
modities, notwichftanding  an  equal  diminution  of 
the  tax  upon  fiiver.  i 

Such  fuccefTive  reduflions  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, though  they  may  not  prevent  altogether, 
muft  certainly  retard,  more  or  lefs,  the  rife  of  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  ti-uropean  marker.  In  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  redudions,  many  mines  may  be 
wrought  which  could  not  be  wrought  before, 
becaufe  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  old  tax ; 
and  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought  to 
market  muft  always  be  fomewhat  greater,  and, 
therefore,  the  value  of  any  wiven  quantity  fome- 
what lefs,  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
In  conicquence  of  the  redudion  in  1736,  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market,  though 
it  may  not  at  this  day  be  lower  than  before  that 

redu(^ion, 
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recfi)(?tIon,  is,  probably,  at  leaft  ten  ;ier  cent,  lower 
than  it  would  Imve  been,  had  the  Court  of  Spain 
continued  to  exaft  the  old  tax,  -,    • 

i^VThat,  notwithftanding  this  redut^lion,  the 
value  of  filver  has,  during  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  century,  begun  to  rife  fomewhat  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  the  h£i8  and  arguments  which 
have  been  alleged  above,  difpofe  me  to  believe, 
or  more  properly  to  fufpeft  and  conjedlure ;  for 
the  beft  opinion  which  I  can  form  upon  this  fub- 
jeft  fcarce,  perhaps,  dcferves  the  name  of  belief. 
The  rife,  indeed,  fiippofing  there  has  been  any, 
has  hitherto  been  fo  very  fmall,  that  after  all  that 
has  been  faid.  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many 
people  uncertain,  nof  only  whether  this  event  has 
actually  taken  pla  .:  j  but  whether  the  contrary 
may  not  ha^  :  »^aken  place.,  or  whether  the  value 

of  filver  ma^  not  ftill  continue  to  fall  in  the  Euro- 
pean market.  h'.'!l    .•   fi    ,.^j... 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  fuppofed  annual  importation  of  gold 
and  filver,  there  muft  be  a  certain  period,  at 
which  the  annual  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
will  be  equal  to  that  annual  importation.  Their 
confumption  muft  increafe  as  their  mafs  in- 
Ck  -a.- 8,  or  rather  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
As  their  mafs  increafes,  their  value  diminifhes. 
They  are  more  ufed,  and  lefs  cared  for,  and 
their  confumption  confequently  increafes  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  their  mafs.  After  a  certain 
period,  therefore,  the  annual  confumption  of  thofe 
metals  muft,  in  this  manner,  become  equal  to  their 
annual    importation,    provided   that   importation 
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is  not  continually  increafing ;  which,  in  the  prefent 
times,  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe.    -^  ,  ,, . ;      . 

If,  when  the  annual  confumption  has  Become 
equal  to  the  annual  importation,  the  annual  im- 
portation fhould  gradually  diminifh,  the  annual 
confumption  may,  for  fome  time,  exceed  the 
annual  importation.  The  mafs  of  thofe  metals 
may  gradually  and  infenfibly  diminifh,  and  their 
value  gradually  and  infenfibly  rife,  till  the  annual 
importation  becoming  again  ilationary,  the  an- 
nual confumption  will  gradually  and  infenfibly  ac- 
commodate itfelf  to  what  that  annual  importation 
can  maintain.       ,■■'..  ...  .•  v 
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Grounds  of  the  Su/picion  that  the  Value  of  Silver 
Jiill  continues  to  decreqfe. 


npHE  increafe  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and 
the  popular  notion  that,  as  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  inetals  naturally  increafes  with  the 
increafe  of  wealth,  fo  their  value  diminifhes  as 
their  quantity  increafes,  may,  perhaps,  difpofe 
many  people  to  believe  that  their  value  flill  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  the  European  market;  and  the 
flill  gradually  increafing  price  of  many  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land  may  confirm  them  flill 
further  in  this  opinion. 

That  that  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  arifes  in  any  country  from 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  has  no  tendency  to  di- 
minifh their  value,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow 


already. 


Gold  and   filvcr  naturally  refort   to  a 


rich 
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rich  country,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  all  forts  of  ^  ^^f^  **' 
luxuries  and  curiofities  refort  to  it ;  not  becaufe       ^    * 
they  arc  cheaper  there  than  in  poorer  countries> 
•but  becaufe  they  are  dearer,  or  becaufe  a  better 
price  is  given  for  them.     It  is  the  fuperiority  of 
price  which  attracts  them,   and  as  foon  as  that 
fuperiority   ceafes,    they   neceflarily  ccafe   to   go 
thither.     -  i.  .     »       y  ■   .    .  ^     ,..     ^.^.-it,     v? 

-If  you  except  corn  and  fuch  other  vegetables  as 
are  raifed  altogether  by  human  induftry,  that  all 
other  forts  of  rude  produce,  cattle,  poultry,  game 
of  all  kinds,  the  ufeful  foffils  and  minerals  of  the 
earth,  &c.  naturally  grow  dearer  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  wealth  and  improvement,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fhow  already.  Though  fuch  com- 
modities, therefore,  come  to  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  filver  than  before,  it  will  not  from 
thence  follow  that  filver  has  become  really  cheaper, 
or  will  purchafe  lefs  labour  than  before,  but  that 
fuch  commodities  have  become  really  dearer,  or 
will  purchafe  more  labour  than  before.  It  is  not 
their  nominal  price  only,  but  their  real  price 
which  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement.  The 
rife  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  efFeft,  not  of 
any  degradation  of  the  value  of  filver,  but  of  the 
rife  in  their  real  price. 

Different  Effects  of  the  Progrefs  of  Improvement 
upon  three  different  Sorts  of  rude  Produce » 

.'X'HESE  different  forts  of  rude  produce  may 
.  (1  be  divided  into  three  clafles.  The  firft 
tomprehends    thofe    which    it 
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BOOK  power  of  human  iadtiftry  to  multiply  at  all.  The 
fecond,  thofe  which  it  can  multiply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  The  third,  thofc  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  induftry  is  either  limited  or  un- 
certain. In  the  progrcfs  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, the  real  price  of  the  firft  may  rife  to  any 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  feems  not  to  be  li- 
mited by  any  certain  boundary.  That  of  the 
fecond,  though  it  may  rife  greatly,  has,  how- 
ever, a  certain  boundary  beyond  which  it  cannot 
well  pafs  for  any  confiderable  time  together. 
That  of  the  third,  though  its  natural  tendency 
is  to  rife  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  yet  itt 
the  fame  degree  of  improvement  it  may  fome- 
times  happen  even  to  fall,  fometimes  to  continue 
the  fame,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  different  accidents  render  the  efforts  of 
human  induftry,  in  multiplying  this  fort  of  rude 
produce,  more  or  lefs  fuccefsfuU  ,  „     . 

,        '  ..  Firft  Sort.        .   ...  t,    ,..  u,,.. 

The  firft  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the 
price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  is 
that  which  it  is  fcaree  in  the  power  of  human 
induftry  to  multiply  at  all.  It  confifts  in  thofe 
things  which  nature  produces  only  in  certain 
quantities,  and  which  being  of  a  very  perifhabic 
nature,  it  is  impoffible  to  accumulate  t-^gether 
the  produce  of  many  different  feafons.  Such  are 
the  greater  part  of  rare  and  finguhr  birds  and 
fifties,  many  different  forts  of  game,  almoft  all 
wild- fowl,  all  birds  of  paftage  in  particular,  as 
<jfcli  iis  liianv  other  thiijp's.     When  wealth  and 
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the  luxury  which    accompanies   it   incrcafe,    the  ^  ^^^^  ''• 
demand  for  thcfe  is  likely  to  increafe  with  them, 
and  no  effort  of  human  in  iuftry  may  be  able  to 
incrcafe   the   fupply   much   beyond   what   it   was 
before  this  increafe  of  the  demand.     The  quan- 
tity  of  fuch  commodities,    therefore",    remainip.g 
«he  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  while  the  competi- 
tion  to  purchafe  them  is  continually  increafing, 
their  price  may  rife  to  any  degree  of  extrava- 
gance, and  fcems  not  to  be  limited  by  any  cer- 
tain boundary.     If  woodcocks  fliould  become  fo 
fafliionable  as  to  fell  for  twenty  guineas  a-piece, 
no   effort  of  human  induftry  could   increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  brought  to  market,   much   be- 
yond what  it  is  at  prefent.     The  high  price  paid 
by    the   Romans,    in   the   time  of  their   greatefl 
grandeur,  for  rare  birds  and  fifhes,   may  in  this 
manner   cafily  be  accounted  for.      Thefe   prices 
were  not  the  effeds  of  the  low  value  of  filver  in 
thofe  times,  but  of  the  high  value  of  fuch  rarities 
and  curiofities  as  human  induftry  could  not  mul- 
tiply at  pleafure.     The   real  value  of  filver  was 
higher  at  Rome,  for  fome  time  before  and  after 
the   fall  of  the  republic,  than   it  is  through  the 
greater   part  of  Europe  't-  preicnt.      Three  izf- 
tercii,   equal  to  about  jj^^peace  flerling,  w  -?   the 
price  which  the  republic  paid  for  the  modius    >r 
peck  of  the  tithe  wheat  of  Sicily.     This  price, 
however,  was  probably  below  the  average  market 
price,  the  obligation  to  deliver  their  wheat  at  this 
rate  being   confidered   as   a  tax   upon  the  Sici- 
lian   farmers.      When    the   Romans,     therefore, 
had  occafion  to  order  more  corn  than  the  tithe  of 
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B  ooK  wheat  amounted  to,   they  were  bound  by  capi- 
tulation to  pay  for  the  furplus  at  the  rate  of  four 
fefterfii,   or  eight-pence   fterling  the  peck;    and 
this  had   probably  been  reckoned   the  moderate 
and  reafonable,  that  is,   the  ordinary  or  average 
contrafk  price  of  thofe  times;  it  is  equal  to  about 
one-and-twenty    (hillings    the    quarter.      Eight- 
and-twenty  (hillings  the  quarter  was,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ordinary  contrafl:  price 
of  Englifli  wheat,  which  in  quality  is  inferior  to 
the  Sicilian,  and  generally  felis  for  a  lower  price 
in  the  European  market.     The  value  of  filver, 
therefore,  in  thofe  ancient  times,  muft  have  been 
to  its  value  in  the  prefent,  as  three  to  four  in- 
verfelyj    that  is,    three  ounces  of  filver   would 
then  have  purchafed  the  fame  quantity  of  labour 
and   commodities  which   four  ounces  will  do  ae 
prefent.     When  we  read  in  Pliny,  therefore,  that 
Seius*  bought  a  white  nightingale,  as  a  prefent 
for  the  emprefs  Agrippina,   at  the  price  of  fix 
thoufand   feftertii,    equal   to    about   fifty   pounds 
of  our  prefent  money ;  and  that  Ailnius  Celerf 
purchafed  a  furmullet  at  the  price  of  eight  thou- 
fand  feftertii,    equal   to   about   fixty-fix    pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  and  four- pence  of  our  prefent 
money;   the  extravagance  of  thofe  prices,   how 
rpuch   foever  it  may  I'urprife   us,    is   apt,    not- 
withftanding,    to   appear  to    us   about  one- third 
lef    than   it  really  was.      Their   real  price,    the 
quantity   of   labour    and    fubfiftence   which   was 
given  away  for  them,  was  about  one  third  more 
ihan  their  nominal  price  is  apt  to  exprefs  to  us 
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in  the  prefcnt  times.  Seius  gave  for  the  nightin- 
gale the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour  and 
Ibbfiftence  equal  to  what  661,  13J.  ^d.  would 
purchafe  in  the  prefent  times  j  and  Afinius  Celer 
gave  for  a  furmullet  the  command  of  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  88  ^  ly  s.  gd.-}-,  would  purchafe. 
What  occafioned  the  extravagance  of  thofe  high 
prices  was,  not  fo  much  the  abundance  of  filver, 
as  the  abundance  of  labour  and  fubfiftcnce,  of 
which  thofe  Romans  had  the  difpofal,  beyond  what 
was  neceflfary  for  their  own  ufe.  The  quantity  of 
filver,  of  which  they  had  the  difpofal,  wa§  a  gooci 
deal  lefs  than  what  the  command  of  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence  would  have  procured 
to  them  in'  the  prefent  times. 
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Second  Sort, 

The  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which 
the  price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement., 
is  that  which  human  induftry  can  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  It  confifts  in  thofe 
ufeful  plants  and  animr^ls,  which,  in  unculti- 
vated countries,  nature  produces  with  fuch  pro  • 
fufe  abundance,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  which,  ^s  cultivation  advances,  are 
therefore  forced  to  give  place  to  fome  more  proL- 
fitable  produce.  During  a  long  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  thp  quantity  of  thefe 
is  continually  diminifhing,  whilp  at  the  fame 
time  the  demand  for  them  is  continurlV  in- 
(  eafing.  Their  r  31I  value,  therefore,  t; -.  real 
quantity  of  labou.  which  they  will  purchafe  or 
command,  gradually  rife  ■.  till  at  laf:  '    gets  fo 
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B  o^o  K  jjjgj^  25  jQ  render  them  as  profitable  a  produce 
as  any  thing  elfe  which  human  induftry  can  raife 
upon    the  moll:   fertile    and    bed  cultivated  land. 
When  it  has  got  fo  high  it  cannot  well  go  highe  *. 
If  it  did,  more  land  and  more  induftry  would  i"o<>n 
be  crr.pioyed  to  increafe  their  quantity.       o-:-  L    '.:i 
,   Wt.KU  the  piice  of  cattle,   for  example,  rifes 
fo  high   that   it  is     s  profitable  to  cultivate  land 
in  order  to  raift   :jod  lor  them,    as  in  order  to 
raifc    food  for   man,    it   cannot   well    go  higher, 
it  it  did,   more  corn  land  would  foon  be  turned 
inro  patlurt.     ' ..  he  exteiifion  of  tillage,  by  dimi- 
niftiing   the  quantity  of  wild  pafture,  diminifhes 
the  qi;:'ntiiy  of  batcher's- meat  which  the  country 
naturally   produces    without    labour    or    cultiva-' 
tion,  and   by    increafing    the    number    of   thofe 
who    have    either  corn,   or,    what   comes  to  the 
ihwe  thing,   the   price    of  corn,  to  give  in    ex- 
change for  it,   increafes  the  demand.     The  price 
of  butcher's -meat,    therefore,    and    confequently 
of  cattle,  muft  gradually  rife  till  it  gets  fo  high, 
that  it  becomes  as  profitable  to  employ  the  moft 
fertile    and   beft  cultivated  lands    in   raifing  food 
for  them  as  in  raifing  corn.     But  it  mufl:  always 
be   late  in   the  progrefs  of  improvement   before 
tilLige   can    be   fo   far  extended    as   to  raife   the 
price  '"'f  cattle  to  this  height;   and  till  it  has  got 
f.o  this  height,  if  the  country  is  advancing  at  all, 
their  price    muft   be   continually   rifing.      There 
are,    perhaps,    Ibme   parts    of  pAirope   in    which 
the  price  of  cattle  has  not  yet  g' t  to  this  height. 
It  ',  vJ  not  got  to  this  IvMght  ir  .<jiy  part  of  Scot- 
J;;!;.;;   before  the   union,     H;ul   the  Scotch  catde 
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been  always  confined  to  the  market  of  Scotland,  ^  "j^^  ^* 
in  a  country  in  which  the  quantity  of  land,  which 
can  be  applied  to  no  other  piirpole  but  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to 
what  can  be  applied  to  other  purpofes,  it  is 
fcarce  pofTible,  perhaps,  that  their  price  could 
ever  have  rifen  fo  high  as  to  render  it  profitable 
to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake  of  feeding;  thenru 
In  England,  the  price  of  cattle,  it  has  already 
been  obterved,  feems,  in  the  neighbo  :rhood  of 
Lx)ndon,  to  have  got  to  this  height  about  t!i€  be~ 
ginning  of  the  lall  century ;  but  it  was  nrvuch 
later  probably  before  it  got  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  renvoter  counties ;  in  fomc  of  which, 
perhaps,  it  nnay  fcarce  yet  have  got  to  it.  Of  all 
the  different  fubftances,  however,  which  compofe 
this  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  cattle  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  which  the  price,  in  the  progrefs  of  im- 
provennent,  firft  rifes  to  this  height. 

Till  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  has  got 
to  this  height,  it  feentis  fcarce  poffible  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  thofe  lands  which  are  ca- 
pable of  the  higheft  cultivation,  can  be  com- 
pletely cultivated.  In  all  farms  too  diftant  from 
any  town  to  carry  manure  from  it,  that  is,  in 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  of  every  extenfive 
country,  the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land 
mud  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure 
which  the  farm  itfelf  produces  j  and  this  again 
mijft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftock  of  cattle 
which  are  maintained  upon  it.  The  land  is 
manured  either  by  pafturing  the  cattle  upon  it, 
Qr  by   feeding  them    in    the   liable,    and  from 
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BOOK  thence  carrying  out  their  dung  to  it.  But  unlefs 
the  price  of  the  catrle  be  fufficient  to  pay  both 
the  rent  and  profit  of  cultivated  land,  the  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  pafture  them  upon  it;  and  he 
can  ftill  lefs  afford  to  feed  them  in  the  ftable. 
It  is  with  the  produce  of  improved  and  culti- 
vated land  only,  that  cattle  can  be  fed  in  the 
ftable  i  becaufe  to  colled  the  fcanty  and  fcattered 
produce  of  wafte  and  unimproved  lands  would 
require  too  much  labour  and  be  too  expenfive. 
If  the  price  of  the  cattle,  therefore,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  produce  of  improved  and 
cultivated  land,  when  they  are  allowed  to  pafturc 
it,  that  price  will  be  ftill  le(s  fufficient  to  pay 
for  that  produce  when  it  muft  be  collefled  with 
a  good  deal  of  additional  labour,  and  brought 
into  the  ftable  to  them.  In  thefe  circumftances> 
therefore,  no  more  cattle  can,  with  profit,  be 
fed  in  the  ftable  than  what  are  neceffary  for  til- 
lage. But  thefe  can  never  afford  manure  enough 
for  keeping  conftantly  in  good  condition,  all  the 
lands  which  they  are  capable  of  cultivating. 
What  they  afford  being  infufficient  for  the  whole 
farm,  will  naturally  be  referved  for  the  lands  to 
whicli  it  can  be  moft  advantagcoufly  or  conve- 
iii':;ntly  applied  j  the  moft  fertile,  or  thofe,  per- 
haps, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard, 
Thefe,  therefore,  will  be  kept  conftantly  in  good 
condition  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  reft  will,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  allowed  to  lie  wafte, 
producing  fcarce  any  thing  but  fome  miferable 
pafturc,  juft  fufficient  to  keep  alive  a  few  ftrag» 
gling,  half-ftarvcd  cattle  J  the  farm,  though  much 
„  ., .  12  under- 
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under- locked  in  proportion   to  what    would   be  ^  ^^  ^* 
neccflary  for  its  complete  cultivation,  being  very 
frequently   overftocked  in   proportion   to   its  ac- 
tual  produce.      A   portion   of  this    wafte   land, 
howe'/er,    after    having   been   paftured    in    this 
wretched  manner  for  fix  or  fcven  years  together, 
may  be  ploughed  up,  when  it  will  yield,  perhaps, 
a  poor  crop  or  two  of  bad  oats,    or   of  fome 
other  coarfe  grain,  and  then,  being  entirely  ex- 
haufted,    it   muft  be  refted   and  paflured  again 
as  before,   and  another  portion  ploughed  up  to 
be  in  the  fame    manner    exhauited    and    reded 
again   in    its    turn.       Such    accordingly  was  the 
general  fyftem  of  management  all  over  the  low 
country   of    Scotland   before    the    union.      The 
lands  which  were  kept  conflantly  well  manured 
and  in  good  condition,  feldom,  exceeded  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  farm,    and  fome- 
times  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  or  afixth  part  of  it. 
The  reft  were   never  manured,  but  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them  was    in    its  turn,    notwithflianding^ 
regularly  cultivatec      nd   exhaufted.     Under   this 
fyftem  of  management,    it  is  evident,  even  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  is  ca,    Me 
of  good  cultivation,  could  produce   but  litti.    ^n 
eomparifon  of  what  it  may  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.     But   how  difadvantageous    foever   this 
fyftem  may  snoear,  yet  before  the  union  the  low 
price  of  cattle  /^c.ns  to  have  rendered  it  almoft 
unavoidable.     If,  notwithftanding  a  great  rife  in 
their  price,  it  ftill  continues  to  prevail  through  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  country,  it  is  owing,  in 
spauy  places^  no  doubt,  to  ignorance  and  attach- 
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*  ® j^  ^  mcnt  to  old  cuftoms,  but  in  moft  places  to  the 
unavoidable  obftruclions  which  rhe  natural  coutfic 
of  things  oppofes  lo  the  irrmiediate  or  fpccdjr 
cftabliftiment  of  a  better  fyfteni:  fiift,  to  the  poi- 
Tcrty  of  the  tenants,  to  their  jvx  having  yet  had 
time  to  acquire  a  flock  of  cattle  fufficrcnt  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  more  completely,  the  famtf  rife 
of  price  which  wojld  render  it  advantageous  for 
them  to  maintain  a  greater  (lock,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it  j  and,  fe- 
condly,  to  tht'r  not  having  yet  had  time  to  put 
their  lands  in  condition  to  maintain  this  greater 
ftock  properly,  fup{X)rinc!;  they  were  capable  of 
acquiring  it.  The  increafe  of  (lock  and  the  im- 
provement of  land  are  two  events  which  muft  gc 
hand  in  hand,  and  of  v\')ich  the  one  can  no- where 
much  ouc-run  the  other.  Without  fome  increase 
of  klock,  there  can  be  fcarcc  any  improvement 
of  lan'V  but  there  .»"  be  no  confiderable  increafe 
of  ftock  but  in  con  "uence  ^  a  confiderable 
improvement  of  land ,  becanle  otherwife  the 
land  could  not  mainta'  :.  Thefe  natural  ob- 
ftru(5lions  to  the  eftabliflbment  of  a  better  fyftem, 
cannot  be  removed  but  by  a  ig  courfe  of  fru- 
gality and  induftry ;  and  half  a  century  or  a  cen- 
tury more,  perhaps,  mufl  pafs  away  before  the 
old  fyftem,  which  is  wearing  out  gradually,  can 
be  completely  abolifhed  through  all  the  different 
paits  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  commercial 
advantages,  however,  which  Scodand  has  derived 
from  the  union  with  England,  this  rife  in  the  price 
of  cattle  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft.  It  has  noi  only 
raifed  the  value  of  all  highland  eftates,  but  it  has. 
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perhaps,  been  the  principal  caufc  of  the  improve-  ^  ^,^  '• 
mcnt  of  the  low  country. 

In  all  new  colonies  the  great  quantity  of  wafte 
land,  v/hich  can  for  many  years  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  foon 
renders  them  extremely  abundant,  and  in  every 
thing  great  cheapnefs  is  the  nccelTary  confc- 
quence  of  great  abundance.  Though  all  the 
cattle  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  were 
originally  carried  from  Europe,  they  foon  mul- 
tiplied fo  much  ti.ere,  and  became  of  fo  little 
value,  that  even  horfes  were  allowed  to  run  wild 
in  the  woods  without  any  owner  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  claim  them.  It  muft  be  a  long  time 
ufrer  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  luch  colonies,  be- 
fore it  can  become  profitable  to  feed  cattle  upon 
the  produce  of  cultivated  land.  The  fame 
caufes,  therefore,  the  want  of  manure,  and  the 
difproportion  between  the  (lock  employed  in  cul- 
tivation, and  the  land  which  it  is  deftincd  to 
cultivate,  are  likely  to  introduce  there  a  fyftem 
of  hufbandry  not  unlike  that  which  ftill  continues 
to  take  place  in  fo  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Kalm,  the  Swedifli  traveller,  when  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  hufbandry  of  fome  of  the  Englifh 
colonies  in  North  America,  as  he  found  it  in 
1749,  ooferves,  accordingly,  that  he  can  with 
difficulty  difcovcr  there  the  charader  of  the 
Englilli  nation,  fo  well  (killed  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture.  They  make  fcarce  any 
manure  for  their  corn  fields,  he  faysj  but  when 
one  piece  of  ground  has  been  exhaufted  by  con- 
tinual cropping,  they  clear  and  culti 
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1  o  o  K  piece  of  frclh  land  j  and  when  that  is  exhaufted, 
proci<<«  to  a  third.     Their  caulc  arc  allowed  to 
wander   through   the  woods   and   other  unculti- 
vated   grounds,    where    they    arc     half.ftarvcd ; 
having  long   ago  extirpated   almoft   all   the   an- 
nual graffes  by  cropping  them  too  early   in  the 
fpring,    before   they    had    time    to    form     their 
flowers,    or  to  ihed  their  feeds  *.     The  annual 
gralTcs  were,  it  feems,  the  bed  natural  grafTes  in 
that  part  of  North  America  j  and  when  the  Eu- 
ropeans firft  fettled  there,  they  ufed  to  grow  very 
thick,  and   to  rife   three   or  four  feet  high.     A 
piece  of  ground   which,    when   he   wrote,  could 
not  maintain  one  cow,   would  in  former  times* 
he  was  aflured,    have   maintained   four,    each  of 
¥rhich  would  have  given  four  times  the  quantity 
of  milk   which    that  one  was  capable  of  giving. 
The  poornefs  of  the  pafture  had,  in  his  opinion, 
occafioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle,  which 
degenerated   fenfibiy  from  one  generation  to  an- 
flther.      They    were    probably    not    unlike   that 
ftunted  breed  which  was  common  nil  over  Scot- 
land thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is   now 
fo  much  mended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
low  country,  not  fo  much  by  a  change  of  the 
breed,   though  that  expedient  has  been  employed 
in  fome  places,  as  by  a  more  plentiful  method  of 
feeding  rhem.     ■  < 

.  Though  it  is  late,  therefore,  in  the  progrcfs  of 
improvement  before  cattle  can  bring  fuch  a  price 
as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the 
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fake  of  feeding  them  j  yet  of  all  the  different  parts  *^  "  ,f  * 
which  compofe  this  fecond  forr  o!  udc  produce,' 
they  are  perhaps  the  firft  whic'  bri'g  this  price  ; 
becaufe  till  they  bring  it,  it  fccms  impoflTible  that 
improvement  can  be  brought  near  even  to  that 
degree  of  perfcdtion  to  which  it  has  arrived  in 
many  parts  of  Earope.         ,  ,  ?  '   /r  s^m'.  ^a 

As  cattle  are  among  the  firfi:,  fo  perhaps  vcni- 
fon  is  among  the  lad  parts  of  this  fort  of  rude 
produce  which  bring  this  price.  The  price  of 
venifon  in  Great  Britain,  how  extravagant  foever 
it  may  appear,  is  not  near  fufficient  to  compcn- 
fate  the  expence  of  a  deer  park,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  thole  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
feeding  of  deer.  If  it  was  otherwife,  the  feed- 
ing of  deer  would  foon  become  an  article  of 
common  farming,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feeding  of  thofe  fmall  birds  called  Turdi  was 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  Varro  and  Colu- 
mella aflure  us,  that  it  was  a  molt  profitable  ar- 
ticle. The  fattening  of  ortolans,  birds  of  paiTage 
which  arrive  lean  in  the  country,  is  faid  to  be  fo 
in  fome  parts  of  France.  If  venifon  continues 
in  fafhion,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Great 
Britain  increafe  as  they  have  done  for  fome  time 
paft,  its  price  may  very  probably  rife  ftill  higher 
than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Between  that  p*eriod  in  the  progrefs  of  im- 
provement which  brings  to  its  height  the  price 
of  fo  necefTary  an  article  as  cattle,  and  that 
which  brings  to  it  the  price  of  fuch  a  fuperfluity 
as  venifon,  there  is  a  very  long  interval,  in  the 
courfc  of  which  many  other  forts  of  rude  produce 
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"  ^j^^  gradually  arrive  at  their  higheft  price,  fome  Codn^ 
and  fome  later,  according  to  different  circuit!- 
irances.  _.,,--.,--, —  ,..„..„„  ,«....-..--*,_, ^, , ..  ,.  >  ..!^  . 

Thus  in  every  farm  the  offals  of  the  barn  and 
ftables  -will  maintain  a  certain  number  of  poul- 
try. Thefe,  as  they  are  fed  with  what  would 
otherwife  be  loft,  are  a  mere  fave  all;  and  as 
they  coft  the  farmer  fcarce  any  thing,  fo  he  can 
afford  to  fell  them  for  very  little.  Almoft  all 
that  he  gets  is  pure  gain,  and  their  price  can 
fcarce  be  fo  low  as  to  difcourage  him  from  feed- 
ing this  number.  But  in  countries  ill  culti- 
vated, and,  therefore,  but  thinly  inhabited,  the 
poultry,  which  are  thus  raifed  without  expence, 
are  often  fully  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  de* 
mand.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  they 
are  often  as  cheap  as  butcher's- meat,  or  any 
other  fort  of  animal  food.  But  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  which  the  farm  in  this  manner 
produces  without  expence,  muft  always  be  niuch 
fmaller  than  the"  whole  quantity  of  butcher's- 
meat  which  is'  reared  upon  itj  and  in  times  of 
wealth  and  luxury  what  is  rare,  with  only  nearly 
equal  merit,  is  always  preferred  to  vvhat  is  com- 
mon. As  wealth  and  luxury  increafe,  therefore, 
in  confcquence  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
the  price  of  poultry  gradually  rifes  above  that  of 
butcher's. meat,  till  at  laft  it  gets  fo  high  that  it 
becomes  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake 
of  feeding  them.  "When  it  has  got  to  this  height, 
it  cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  loon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  In  feve- 
rai  provinces  of  r  ranee,  the  feeding  of  poultry  is 
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confidered  as  a  very  irpportant  article  in  rural  c  ha  p, 
oeconomy,  and  fufBciencly  profitable  to  encou- 
rage the  farmer  to  raife  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  and  buck-wlieac  for  this  purpofe. 
A  middling  farmer  will  there  fomctimcs  h^vc 
four  hundred  fowls  in  his  yard.  The  feeding  of 
poultry  fcems  fcarce  yet  to  be  generallly  con- 
fidered r'iS  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  in 
England.  They  are  certainly,  however,  dearer 
in  England  than  in  France,  as  England  receives 
confiderable  fupplies  from  France.  In  the  pro- 
grels  of  improvement,  the  period  at  \yhich  every 
particular  fort  of  animal  food  is  deareft,  muft 
naturally  be  that  which  immediately  precedes  the 
general  praftice  of  cultivating  land  for  the  fake 
of  raifing  it.  For  fome  time  before  this  pradlice 
becomes  general,  the  fcarcity  muft  ncceflarily 
raife  the  price.  After  it  has  become  general, 
new  methods  of  feeding  are  commonly  fallen 
upon,  which  enable  the  farmer  to  raife  upon  the 
lame  quantity  of  ground  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  that  p^irticular  fort  of  animal  food.  The 
plenty  not  only  obliges  him  to  fell  cheaper, 
but  in  confequence  of  thefe  improvements  he 
can  afford  to  fell  cheaper;  for  if  he  could  rot 
afford  it,  the  plenty  would  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. It  has  been  probably  in  this  manner 
that  the  introdu<5lion  of  clover,  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbages,  &c.  has  contributed  to  fink  the  com- 
mon price  of  butcher's -meat  in  the  London  market 
famewhat  below  what  it  was  a[}Ouc  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century. 
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ThE  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordure, 
and  .greedily  devours  many  things  rejeded  by 
every  other  ufeful  animal,  is,  like  poultry,  origi- 
nally kept  as  a  fave-all.  As  long  as  the  number 
of  fuch  animals,  which  can  thus  be  reared  at  little 
or  no  expence,  is  fully  fufiicient  to  fupply  the 
demand,  this  fort  of  butcher's-meat  comes  to 
market  at  a  much  lower  price  than  any  other. 
But  when  the  demand  rifes  beyond  what  this 
quantity  can  fupply,  when  it  becomes  necelTary 
to  raife  food  on  ;)nrpofe  for  feeding  and  fat- 
tening hogs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  feeding 
and  fattening  other  cattle,  the  price  neceflarily 
rifes,  and  becomes  proportionably  either  higher 
or  lower  than  that  of  other  butcher's-meat,  ac- 
cording as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  ftace 
of  its  agriculture,  happen  to  render  the  feeding  of 
hogs  more  or  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  other 
cattle.  In  France,  according  to  Mr.  Buffon,  the 
price  of  pork  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  beef.  •  In 
mod  parts  of  Greac  Britain  it  is  at  prefent  fome- 
what  higher. 

The  great  rife  in  the  price  both  of  hogs  and 
poultry  has  in  Great  Britain  been  frequently  im- 
puted to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cot- 
tagers and  other  fmall  occupiers  of  land  j  an 
event  which  has  in  every  part  of  E'lrope  been 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  improvf*a?ent  and 
better  cultivation,  but  which  at  the  famv^  time 
may  have  contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  thofe 
articles,  both  fomewhat  fooner  and  fomewhat 
fafter  than  it  would  other  wife  have  rifen.  As  the 
- '.  •  -    «  poorelt 
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pooreft  family  can  often  maintain  a  cat  or  a  dog,  ^  ^^ 
without  any  cxpence,  fo  the  pooreft  occupiers  of  v 
land  can  commonly  maintain  a  few  poultry,  or 
a  fow  and  a  few  pigs,  at  very  little.  The  little 
offals  of  their  own  table,  their  whey,  fldmmed 
milk  and  butter-milk,  fupply  thofe  animals  witK 
a  part  of  their  food,  and  they  find  the  reft  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  without  doing  any  fenfible 
damage  to  any  body.  By  diminilhing  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  fmall  occupiers,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  fort  of  provifions  which  is  thus  pro-, 
duced  at  little  or  no  expence,  muft  certainly  have 
been  a  good  deal  diminilhed,  and  their  price  muft 
confequently  have  been  raifed  both  fooner  and 
fafter  than  it  would  otherwife  have  rifen.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  in  the  progrefs  of  -improve- 
ment, it  muft  at  any  rate  have  rifen  to  the  utmoft 
height  of  which  it  is  capable  of  rifing ;  or  to  the 
price  which  pays  the  labour  and  expence  of  culti- 
vating the  land  which  furnifties  them  wiih  food  as 
well  as  thefe  are  paid  upon  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land. 

The  bufmefs  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding  of 
hogs  and  poultry,  is  originally  carried  on  as  a 
fave-all.  The  cattle  neccfTarily  kept  upon  the 
farm,  produce  more  milk  than  either  the  rearing 
of  their  own  young,  or  the  confumption  of  the 
farmer's  family  requires j  and  they  produce  moft 
at  one  particular  feafon.  But  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  land,  milk  is  perhaps  the  moft  perifh- 
able.  In  the  warm  feafon,  when  it  is  moft 
abundant,  it  will  fcarce  keep  four- and -twenty 
hours.  The  farmer,  bv  making  it  into  frefh 
-L- . .»  A  a  a  butter, 
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B  0^0  K  butter,  (lores  a  fmall  part  of  it  for  a  week ;    by 
making  it  into  fak  butter,  for  a  year;    and  by 
making  it  into  checfe,  he  (lores  a  much  greater 
part  of  it  for  feveral  years.      Part  of  all  thefe  is 
refcrved  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  family.     The  reft 
goes  to  market,  in  order  to  find  the  bed  price 
which  is  to  be  had,  and  which  can  fcarce   be  fo 
low  as  to  difcourage   him  from   fending  thither 
whatever  is  over  and  above   the  ufe  of  his  own 
family.      If  it  is  very   low,  indeed,  he  will  be 
likely  to  manage  his  dairy  in  a  very  flovenly  and 
dirty  manner,    and  will  fcarce  perhaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  have  a  particular  room  or  building 
on  purpofe  for  it,  but  will  fuffer  the  bufinefs  to  be 
carried  on  amidft  the  fmoke,  filth,  and  naftincfs 
of  his  own  kitchen ;  as   was  the  cafe  of  almoft 
all  the   farmers    dairies    in    Scotland    thirty   or 
forty  years  ago,   and  as  is  the  cafe  of  many   of 
them   (lill.       The   fame  caufes  which   gradually 
raife  the  price  of  butcher's- meat,  the  increa(e  of 
the  demand,    and,    in   confequence  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  which  can  be  fed  at  little  or  no  expence, 
raife,  in  the   fame  manner,  that  of  the   produce 
of  the  dairy,  of  which  the  price  naturally  con- 
nects with  that  of  butcher's-meat,    or   with  the 
expence    of   feeding    cattle.      The    increafe   of 
price   pays  for  more   labour,   care,  and   cleanli- 
ncfs.      The  dairy  becomes  more  worthy  of  the 
farmer's  attention,    and   the  quality  of  its  pro« 
dgcc  gradually  improves.     The  price  at  lad  gets 
fo  high  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  employ 
fome  of    the   mod   fertile    and   bed   cultivated 
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lands  in  feeding  cattle  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  ^  \f  *** 
the  dairy  j  and  when  it  has  got  to  this  height,  it 
cannot  well  go  higher.       If  it  did,   more   land 
would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.     It  feems 
to  have  got  to  this  height  through  the  greater 
part  of  England,  where  much  good  ls»nd  is  com- 
monly employed  in  this  manner.     If  you  except 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  confiderable  towns, 
it  feems  not  yet  to  have  got  to  this  height  any- 
where in  Scotland,  where  common  farmers  feldom 
employ  much  good  land  in  railing  food  for  cattle, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  the  dairy.      The  price 
of  the  produce,  though  it  has  rifen   very  confi- 
derably  within  thefe  few   years,  is  probably  ftill 
too  low  to  admit  of  it.      The  inferiority  of  the 
quality,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Englifh  dairies,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  price.     But  this  inferiority  of  quality  is,  per- 
haps, rather  the  effeft  of  this  lownefs   of  price 
than  the  caufe  of  it.      Though  the  quality  was 
much  better,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  brought 
to  market  could  not,  I  apprehend,  in  the  prefcnt 
eircumftances  of  the  country,  be  difpofed  of  at  a 
much  better  price;  and  the  prefent  price,  it  is 
probable,  would  not  pay  the  expence  of  the  iand 
and  labour  neceflary  for  producing  a  much  better 
quality.     Through   the  greater  part  of  England, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  price,  the  dairy 
is   not   reckoned  a  more   profitable  employment 
of  land  than  the  ralfing  of  corn,  or  the  fattening 
of  cattle,   the  two   great  objects  of  agriculture. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  therefore, 
it  cannot  yet  be  even  fo  profitable. 
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The  lands    of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  cart 
ever  be  completely  cultivated  and  improved,  till 
once  the  price   of  every  produce,    which  human 
induftry  is  obliged  to   raife  upon  them,  has  got 
fo  high  as  to  pay  for  the  expence  of  complete 
improvement  and  cultivation.       In  order   to   do 
this,  the  price   of  each    particular  produce   muft 
be  fufficient,  firft,  to  pay  the  rent  of  good  corn- 
land,  as  it  h  that  which  regulates  the  renv  of  the 
greater   part  of  other  cultivated   land  i    and   fe- 
condly,    to  pay   the  labour  and  cxpence   of  the 
farmer,  as   well   as  they  are  commonly  paid  upon 
good  corn-land ;    or,  in  other  words,  to  replace 
■with  the  ordinary  profits  the  flock  which  he  em- 
ploys about  it.     This  rife  in  the  price   of  each 
particular   produce,  muft  evidently    be   previous 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land 
which  is  dcftined  for  raifing  it.      Gain  is  the  end 
of  all   improvement,  and  nothing   could  deferve 
that  name  of  which  lofs  was,  to  be  the  neceflary 
confequence.       But   lofs  muft   be   the   neceflary 
confequence  of  improving  land  for  the  fake  of  a 
produce  of  which  the    price    could   never  bring 
back  the  cxpence.     If  the  complete  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  be,  as  it  moft  cer- 
tainly  is,    the  greateft  of  all   public  advantages, 
this  rife  in  the  price  of  all   thofe  different    forts 
of  rude  produce,  inftead  of  being   confidered  as 
a  public  calamity,  ought  to   be  regarded  as  the 
neceflary  forerunner  and  attendant  of  the  greateft 
of  all  public  advantages.       «      i-   >   -. li    ,,b;;  ^  vj 
This   rife  too  in  the  nominal  or  money- price 
of  all  thofe  different  forts   of  rude  produce  has 
-    .  ■  ''  heen 
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been  the  efFeft,  not  of  any  degradation  in  the  ^  ^^^  ^* 
vahie  of  filver,  but  of  a  rife  in  their  real  price. 
They  have  become  worth,  not  only  a  greater 
quantity  of  filver,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  fubfiftence  than  before.  As  it  cofts  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence  to 
bring  them  to  market,  fo  when  they  are  brought 
thither,  they  reprefcnt  or  are  equivalent  to  a 
greater  quantity.      -    ■■  :'  •>  •   .  *       •.-■q-    -^ 


Third  Sort, 


]  The  third  and  laft  fort  of  rude  produce,  of 
which  the  price  naturally  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  is  that  in  which  the  efficacy  of 
human  induftry,  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  is 
cither  limited  or  uncertain.  Though  the  real 
price  of  this  fort  of  rude  produce,,  therefore,  na- 
turally lends  to  rife  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, yet,  according  as  different  accidents  hap- 
pen to  render  the  efforts  of  human  induftry  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  it 
may  happen  fometimes  even  to  fall,  fometimcs 
to  continue  the  fame  in  very  different  periods  of 
improvement,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs 
in  the  fame  period.      '  * 

There  are  fome  forts  of  rude  produce  wHicK 
nature  has  rendered  a  kind  of  appendages  to 
other  forts ;  fo  that  the  quantity  of  the  one 
which  any  country  can  afford,  is  neceffarily  li- 
mited by  that  of  the  other.  The  quantity  of 
wool  or  of  raw  hides,    for  example,  which  any 
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B  o^o  K  country  can  afford,  is  ncceflfarily  limited  y  the 
number  of  grcit  and  fnrrall  cattle  that  arc  kept 
in  it.  The  ftate  of  its  improvement,  and  the 
nature  of  its  agriculture,  again  neccflarily  deter- 
mine this  number. 

The  fame  caufes,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of 
fnoprotement,  gradually  raife  the  price  of  >Jt- 
eher's-ttieat,  (hould  have  the  fame  effeA,  it  may 
be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  vtrool  and  raw 
hides,  and  raife  them  too  nearly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. It  probably  would  be  fo,  if  in  the  rude 
beginnings  of  improvement  the  market  for  the 
latte4  commodities  was  confined  within  as  narrow 
bounds  as  that  for  the  former.  But  the  extent  of 
their  refpeftive  markets  is  commonly  extremely 
different. 

The  market  for  butcher's -meat  is  almoft  every- 
where conBned  to  the  country  which  produces  it. 
Ireland,  and  fome  part  of  Britifh  America  in- 
deed, carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fait  pro- 
vifions  J  but  they  are,  I  beli-ve,  the  only  countries 
in  the  commj»rial  world  which  do  fo,  or  which 
export  to  other  countries  any  confiderable  part  of 
their  butcher's- meflt.      ...         j,.     .  ,,.,.. 

The  marjcet  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  improve- 
mc>jt  very  feldom  conBned  to  the  country  which 
produces  them.  They  can  cafily  be  tranfported 
to  diilant  countries,  wool  without  any  prepara- 
tion, and  raw  hides  with  very  little ;  and  as  they 
«re  the  materials  of  many  manufadures,  the  in- 
duflry  of  other  countries  may  occafion  a  demand 
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for  them,  though   hat  of  the  country  which  pro-  ^  ^^  **• 
duces  them  might  not  occafion  any. 

In  countries  ill  cultivated,    and   therefore  but 
thinly  inhabited,  the  price   of  the   wool   and  the 
hide   bears  always  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
that  of  the  whole  bead,  than  in  countries  where, 
improvement  and   population  being   further  ad- 
vanced,   there   is    more  demand   for  butcher's- 
iricat.      Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that  in  the  Saxon 
times,   the  fleece  was  eftimated  at  two- fifths  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  jfheep,  and  that  this  was 
much  above  the  proportion  of  its  preicnt  eftima- 
tion.      In  fome  provinces  of  Spain,  I  have  been 
afTured,  the  flieep  is  frequently  killed  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow.     The  car- 
cafe  is  often  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  to 
be  devoured  by  beafts  and  birds  of  prey.     If  this 
fometimes   happens    even  in   Spain,    it   happens 
almoft  conftantly  in  Chili,  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  3panifli  America,  where 
the   horned   cattle   are    almoft    conftantly   killed 
merely  for  the  fake  of  the  hide  and   the  tallow. 
This    too    -jfed  to  happen  almoft  conftantly  in 
Hifpaniola,    while  it  was    infcfted   by   the   Buc- 
caneers, and  before  the  fettlernent,  improvement, 
and  populoufncfs  of  the  French  plantations  (which 
now  extend  round  the  coaft  of  almoft  the  whole 
weftern  half  of  the  idand)  had  given  fome  value 
to  the  cattle  of  the  Spaniards,  who  ftill  continue 
to  poflcfs,  not  only  the  eaftern  part  of  the  coaft, 
but  the  whole  inland  and  mountainous  part  of 
the  country. 

Though 
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B  o^o  K  Though  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  and 
V— V — '  population,  the  price  of  I'le  whole  beaft  necefia- 
rily  rifes,  yet  the  ;  'cc  of  rhe  carcafc  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  afFcfkcd  by  this  rife  than  that  of 
the  wool  and  ihc  hide.  1  he  market  for  the  car- 
caie.  being  in  the  rude  flate  of  fociety  confined 
always  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  mult 
neccflarily  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
provement and  population  of  that  country.  Btic 
the  market  for  the  wool  and  the  hides  even  of  a 
barbarous  country  often  extending  to  the  whole 
commercial  world,  it  can  very  feldom  be  en- 
larged in  the  fame  proportion.  The  ftate  of  tlie 
whole  commercial  world  can  feldom  be  much 
afFeded  by  the  improvement  of  any  particular 
country  j  and  the  market  for  fuch  commodities 
may  remain  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
after  fuch  improvements,  as  before.  It  jOiould, 
however,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things  rather 
upon  the  whole  be  fomewhat  extended  in  confe- 
quence  of  them.  If  the  manufaiftures,  efpecially, 
of  which  thole  commodities,  are  the  materials, 
Ihould  ever  come  to  liourifli  in  the  country,  the 
market,  though  it  might  not  be  much  enlarged, 
would  at  leall  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the 
place  of  growth  than  before ;  and  the  price  of 
ihofe  materials  might  at  lead  be  increafed  by  what 
had  ufually  been  the  expence  of  tranfporting  them 
to  diftant  countries.  Though  it  might  not  rife 
tiierefore  in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  but- 
cher's-meac,  it  ought  naturally  to  rife  fomewhat, 
and  it  ought  certainly  not  to  fall.  ..  j, . 
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In   England,     however,    notwiuhHianding    the  ^  "  *  ^ 


floiirifhing  li.ue  of  its  woollen    manutadurc,  the 
price  of  Englifh  wool  has  fallen  very  confidcrably 
fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.     1  here  are  many 
authentic   i  'Cords  which  demonftrate  that  during 
the  reign  of  that  prince   (towards  the  middle  of 
tlie  fiHifteenth  cciuury,  or  about  1339)   what  was 
reckoned  the  moderate    and    reafonable    price  of 
the  tod  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Englilh  wool, 
w 's  no:  lefs  than  ten  lliillings  r^  the  money  of 
thofe  times*,  containing,  at  th      .    ■  of  twenty- 
f      :e   the  ounce,    fix   ounces   Oi    iil/er  Tower- 
weight,    equal    to   about    thirty  (hillings  of  our 
prefent  money.     In    the  prefent  times,  one-and- 
twenty  (hillings  the  tod  may  be  reckoned  a  good 
price  for  very  good  Englifli  wool.      The  money- 
price   of  wool,    therefore,    in   the   time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  to  its  money-price  in  the  prefent 
times  as   ten   to  feven.      The  fuperiority  of  its 
real    price  was  ftill  greater.     At  the  rate  of  fix 
(hillings  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,    ten   (hil- 
lings  was   in   thofe   ancient   times   the    price   of 
twelve  buihels  of  wheat.      At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  (hillings  the  quarter,   one-and- twenty  (hil- 
lings is  in  the  prefent   times    the  price   of  fix 
bufhels  only.     The  proportion  between  the  real 
prices  of  ancient  and    modern  times,    therefore, 
is  as  twelve  to  fix,  or  as  two  to    :ie.      In  thofe 
ancient   times  a  tod   of  wool  would    have  pur- 
chafcd  twice  the  quantity  of  fubfiftcnce  which  it 
will  purchafe  at  prefent;  and  confequently  twice 

*  See  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,    vol.  i.  c.  5,  6,  and  7 ; 
»\io,  vol.  ii.  c.  176.  ;  .'  '  ^i-    • 
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B  o  o  K  t})e  quantity  of  labour^  if  the  real  rccompencc  of 
labour  had  been  the  fame  in  both  periods.     ^  ••  v  . 

This  degradation  both  in  the  real  and  nomi* 
nal  value  of  wool,  could  never  have  happened 
in  confcquence  of  the  natural  courle  of  things. 
It  has  accordingly  been  the  cfifcA  of  videncc  and 
artifice:  Firft,  of  the  abfolute  prohibition  of 
exporting  wool  fronn  England :  Secondly,  of  the 
permiflion  of  importing  it  from  Spain  duty  free : 
Thirdly,  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  from 
Ireland  to  any  other  country  but  England.  In 
confcquence  of  thefe  regulations,  the  market  for 
*Engliih  wool,  inftead  of  being  fomewhat  extended 
in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of  Englandj 
has  been  conBned  to  the  home  market,  where 
the  wool  of  feveral  other  countries ,  is  allowed 
to  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  where 
that  of  Ireland  is  forced  into  competition  with 
It.  As  the  woollen  marufadlures  too  of  Ireland 
are  fully  as  much  difcouraged  as  is  coniiftent 
with  juftice  and  fair  dealing,  the  Irifh  can  work 
up  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  own  wool  at  home, 
and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  fend  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  the  only  market 
they  are  allowed.      „.  .. v  -„.;,.4. ,.     ^  '  ,;V''Y*   :^'  ^ 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  authentic 
records  concerning  the  price  of  raw  hides  in  an- 
cient times.  Wool  was  commonly  paid  as  a 
fubfidy  to  the  kir<>,  and  its  valuation  in  that  fub* 
fidy  afcercains,  at  lead  in  fome  degree,  what  was 
its  ordinary  price.  But  this  feems  not  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  raw  hides.  Fleetwood,  how- 
ever, from  an  account  in  1425,  between  the  prior 
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of  Burccfter  Oxford  and  one  of  his  canons,  gives  chap. 
us  their  price,    at   lead  as  it  was  dated,    upon 
that  particular  occafion;    viz.  five  ox  hides  at 
twelve  (hillings ;   five  cow  hides  at  (even  (hillings 
and  threepence;    thirty- fix  (heep  (kins   of  two 
years  old   at  nine   (hillings  ;    fixteen   calf  (kins 
at  two  (hillings.     In  1425,  twelve  (hillings  con- 
tained about  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  four- 
and- twenty  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money.     Am 
ox  hide,  therefore,  was  in  this  account  valued  at 
the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  4^.  4ths  of  our 
prefent  money.      Its  nominal  price  was  a  goc»d 
deal  lower  than  at  prefent.      But  at  the  race  of 
Hx  (hillings  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,  twelve 
(hillings   would  in   thofe  times    have    purchaled 
fourteen   bufhels  and  four-fifths  of  a  bufhel  of 
wheat,  which,  at  three  and  (ix- pence  the  biifhel, 
would  in  the  prefent  times  cod  511.  4^.     An  ox 
hide,  therefore,  would  in  thofe  times  have  pur- 
chafed  as  much  corn  as  ten  (hillings  and  three- 
pence  would  purchafe  at  prefent.       Its  real  value 
was  equal  to  ten  (hillings  and  three- pence  of  our 
prefent  money.       In  thofe  ancient  times   when 
the  cattle  were   half  (larved  during  the   greater 
part  of  the  winter,  we  cannot  fuppofc  that  they 
were  of  a  very  large  fize.    An  ox  hide  which 
weighs  four  (lone  of  fixteen  pounds  of  averdupois, 
is  not  in  the  prefent  times  reckoned  a  bad  one ; 
and  in  thole  ancient  times  would  probably  have 
been  reckoned  a  very  good  one.    But  at  half  a 
crown  the  (lone,    which   at  this   moment  (Fe- 
bruary 1773)  I   undcrdand  to   be  the  common 
price,  fuch  a  hide  would  at  prefent  cod  only  ten 
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^  fhillings.  Though  its  nominal  price,  thercforr,' 
is  higher In  the  prefent  than  it  was  in  thofe  ancienC 
tinnes,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  Tub-' 
fiftence  which  it  will  purchafe  of-  comnnand,  is 
rather  fomewhat  lower.  The  price  of  cow  hides, 
as  ftated  in  the  above  account,  is  nearly  in  thd  ' 
comnnon  proportiorj  to  that  of  ox  hides.  That  of 
fliecp  (kins  is  a  good  deal-  above  it.  They  had 
probably  been  fold  with  the  wool.  That  of  calves 
ikins,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  below  it.  In 
eounrries  where  the  price  of  cattle  is  very  low,  ther 
calves,  wliich  are  not  intended  to  be  reared  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  Hock,  are  generally  killed 
•very  young  j  as  was  the  cafe  in  Scotland  twenty  or  , 
thirty  years  ago.  Ic  faves  the  milk,  which  their  V 
price  would  not  pay  for.  Their  fkins,  therefore, 
are  commonly  good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  lower 
at  prefent  than  it  was  a  few  years  agoj  owing 
probably  to  the  taking  off  the  duty  upon  fcal 
Ikins,  and  to  the  allowing,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  importation  of  raw  es  from  Ireland  and 
from  the  plantations  duty  {vt^y  which  was  done 
in  1769.  Take  the  whple  of  the  prefent  century 
at  an  average,  their  real  price  has  probably 
been  fomewhac  higher  than  it  was  in  thofe  an- 
cient times.  The  nature  of  the  commodity 
renders  it  not  quite  fo  proper  for  being  tranf-  , 
ported  to  diftant  markets  as  wool.  It  fufFers 
more  by  keeping.  A  faked  hide  is  reckoned 
inferior  to  a  frelh  one,  and  fells  for  a  lower  price. 
This  circumftance  muft  neceflarily  have  fome 
pendency  to  fink. the  price  of  raw  hides  produced 
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in  a  country  whidh  does  not  manufafture  them,  ^  "  /^ 
but  ii  obliged  t4  export  thenn ;  and '  conrpara- 
tively  to  raife  that  of  thofe  produced  in  a  coun- 
try which  does'  manufa6hire  thefm.  ■  It  muft 
have  fonne  tendency  to  fink  their  price  in  a' bar- 
barous, and  to  raifc  it  in  an  improved  and  manu- 
fafluring  country.  It  muft  have  had  fome  ten- 
dency therefore  to  fink  it  in  ancient,  and  to  raife 
it  in  modern  times.  Our  tanners  befideis  have 
not  been  quite  fo  fijccefsful  as  our  clothiers,  ia 
convincing  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  the 
fafety  of  the  commonwealth  depends  upon  the 
profperity  of  their  particular  manufafture.  They 
have  accordingly  been  much  Icfs  favoured.  The 
exportation  of  raw  hides  has,  indeed,  been  pro- 
hibited, and  declared  a  nuifancei  but  their  im- 
portation from  foreign  countries  has  been  fub- 
jeded  to  a  duty  j  and  though  this  duty  has  been 
taken  off  from  thofe  of  Ireland  and  the  planta- 
tions (for  the  limited  time  of  five  years  only),  yet 
Ireland  has  not  been  confined  to  the  market  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  its  fijrplus  hides,  or 
of  thofe  which  are  not  manufaftured  at  home. 
The  hides  of  common  cattle  have  but  within  thefe 
few  years  been  put  among  the  enumerated  com- 
modities which  the  plantations  can  fend  no-where 
but  to  the  mother  country  ;  neither  has  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  been  in  this  cafe  opprefled 
hitherto,  in  order  to  fupport  the  manufaftures 
of  Great  Briuiin. 

Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the  price 
cither  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides  below  what  it 
naturally  .would  be,   mull,   in  an  improved  and 
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■  o^o  K  cultivated  country,  have  fome  tendency  to  railc  * 
the  price  of  butcher's- nneat.      The  price  both  of  V 
the  great  0nd  fmall  rattle,  which  are  fed  on  im« 
proved  and  cultivated  land,  mud  be  fufficicnt  to 
pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  profit 
which  the  farmer  has  reafon  to  eypedt  fronn  in), 
proved  and  cultivated  land.     If  it  is  nor,  they 
will  loon  ccafe  to  feed  them.     Whatever  part  of 
this  price,    therefore,   is  not   paid   by  the  wool 
and  the  hide,  mud  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.     The 
lefs  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  mud  be 
paid  for  the  other.     In  what  manner  this  price 
is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
beafl,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and  farmers, 
provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.      In  an  improved 
and  cultivated  country,  therefore,  their  intereft  as 
landlords    and    farmers    cannot  be  mtich  affc(fled 
by    fuch    regulations,    though    their    intereft    as 
confumers  may,  by  the  rife  in  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions.     It  would   be  quite  otherwife,  however, 
in    an    unimproved    and    uncultivated    country, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the    lands  could  be 
applied   to  no  other  purpofc  but   the  feeding  of 
cattle,   and  where  the   wool  and  the  hide  made 
the  principal  part  of  the  value  of  thofe   cattle. 
Their  intereft  as  landlords  and  farmers  would  m 
this  cafe  be  very  deeply  afFe<5lcd  by  fuch  regula- 
tions, and  their  intereft  as  confumers  very  little. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  the  wool   and  the  hide, 
would  not  in  this  cafe  raife  the  price  of  the  car- 
cafe  }  becaufe  the  grearer  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
country  being   applicable    to    no  other  purpofe 
but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  (ame  aumbsr  would 

ftill 
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ftill  cohtihuc  to  be  fed.     The  fame  quantity  of  c  h  a  p. 
butchw's-mcac  would  ftill  come  to  market.     The 
demand  for  it  would  be  no  greater  than  before. 
Its  price,  therefore,  would   be   the  fame  as  be- 
fore.    The  whole  priqe  of  cattle  would  fall,  and  . 
along  with  it  both  the  rent  and  the  profit  of  all 
thofe   lands   of  which    cattle  was   the  principal  , 
produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  1, 
of  the  country.      The   perpetual    prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  commonly,  but 
very    falfely    afcribed    to    Edward   III,    would*  v 
in  the   then   circumftances  of  the  country,  have 
been  the  moft  deftruftive  regulation  which  could 
well  have  been  thought  of.     It  would  not  only 
have  reduced  the  aftual  value  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing  thti 
price  of  the  rtioft  important  fpecies  of  fmall  cattle^ 
it  would  have  retarded  very  much  its  fubfequent  > 
improvement. 

•  The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  confiderably 
in  its  price  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 
England,  by  which  it  was  excluded  from  the 
great  market  of  Europe^  and  confined  to  th^ 
narrow  one  of  Great  Britian.  The  value  of  thtf 
greater  part  of  the  lands  in  the  fouthern  counties 
of -Scotland,  which  are  chiefly  a  flieep  country, 
would  have  been  very  deeply  affefted  by  this 
event,  had  not  the  rife  ift  the  price  of  butcher's- 
meat  fully  compenfate^  the  fall  in  the  price  of 

wool:       ''*'   i^.^^:-*..,.»-*.;,^ -■.;:--:! J. ..  .v.i; ..  .    =,^,.. 

As  the  cMcaly  of  human  indudry,  in  in- 
cfeafing  the  quantity  either  of  wool  or  of  raw 
hides,  is  limited,   fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
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*  ®j°  ^  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is  exerted;  fo  it 
is  uncertain  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  other  countries.  It  fo  far  depends,  not 
fo  much  upon  the  quantity  which  they  produce, 
as  upon  that  which  they  do  not  manufacture} 
and  upon  the  reftraints  which  they  may  or  may 
not  think  proper  to  impofe  upon  the  exportation 
of  this  fort  of  rude  produce.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  as  they  are  altogether  independent  of 
domeftic  induftry,  fo  they  neceflarily  render  the 
efficacy  of  its  efforts  more  or  lefs  uncertain.  In 
multiplying  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore, 
the  efficacy  of  human  induftry  is  not  only  lirxuted, 
but  uncertain.  ,•-.;.  i^y.^    ;  .,. 

In  multiplying  another  very  important  fort  of 
rude  produce,  the  quantity  of  fifh  that  is  brought 
to  market,  >c'is  likewife  both  limiced  and  un- 
certain. It  is  limited  by  the  local  (ituation  of 
the  country,  by  the  proximity  or  diftance  of  its 
different  provinces  from  the  fea,  by  the,  number 
of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  by  what  may  be 
called  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  thofc  fcas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  as  to  this  fort  of  rude  produce. 
As  population  increafes,  as  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  grows 
greater  and  greater,  there  come  to  be  more 
buyers  of  fifh,  and  thofe  buyers  too  have  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  or^ 
what  is  the  fame  thing,,  the  price  of  a  greater 
quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  to  buy  with* 
But  it  will  generally  be  impoffible  to  fupply  the 
great  and  extended  market  without  employing  n 
quantity  of  labour  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
'•i;.;^';•! .;    '     ,  ■ .:  ^  .a  -..  /  .'-        what 
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what  had  been  rcquifite  for  fupplying  the  narrow  ^  5l^  **' 
and  confined  one.  A  market  which,  from  re- 
quiring only  one  thoufand,  comes  to  require 
annually  ten  thoufand  ton  of  fifh,  can  feldom  be 
fupplied  without  employing  more  than  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  had  before  been 
fufBcient  to  fupply  it.  The  fifh  muft  generally 
be  fought  for  at  a  greater  diftance,  larger  velTels 
muft  be  employed,  and  more ;  extenfive  ma- 
chinery of  every  kind  made  ufe  of.  The  real 
price  of  this  commodity,  therefore,  naturally  rifes 
in  the    progrefs    of   improvement.     It  has   ac-> 

cordingly  done  fo,  I    believe^  more  or  lefs  in 
everv  cotintrv  ■>•"•"•'■'"•-'- ■•'-'■■•'^■*  v'^.vt :•'•■■■■-*"  f'v4i.$^**^''''^^''*i^''>'rt" 

Though  the  fuccefs  of  a  particular  day's  fiflilng 
may  be  a  very  uncertain  matter,  yet,  the  local 
fituation  of  the  country  being  fuppofed,  the  ge- 
neral efficacy  of  induftry  in  bringing  a  certain 
quantity  of  fi(h  to  market,-  taking  the  courlb 
of  a  year,  or  of  fevcral  years  together,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  is  certain  enough;  and  it^ 
no  doubt,  is  fo.  As  it  depends  more,  how- 
ever, upon  the  local  fituation  of  the  country, 
than  upon  the  ftate  of  its  weal  h  and  induftry; 
as  upon  this  account  it  may  in  different  countries 
be  the  fame  in  very  different  periods  of  improve- 
ment, and  very  different  in  the  fame  period;  its 
connexion,  with  the  ftate  of  improvement  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  of  this  fort  of  uncertainty  that 
I  am  here  fpeaking.  --:  u  .;  ; 

In  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  different  mi- 
nerals and  metals  which  are  drawn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  more  precious 
•  B  b  a  onci 
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'  ^1?  ^  ^"^'  particularly,  the  efficacy  of  human  induftrf . 
feems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  he  altogether 
uncertain.  .      .n»n^o 

*  The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  i* 
to  be  found  in  ^  any  country  is  not  limited  by  any 
thing  in  its  local  fituation,  fuch  as  the  fertility 
or  barrennefs  of  its  own  mines.  Thofe  metals 
frequently  abound  in  countries  which  poflfefs  no 
mines.  Their  quantity  in  every  particular  coun- 
try feems  to  depend  upon  two  different  circum- 
ftances  j  firft,  upon  its  power  of  purchafing,  upon 
the  ftate  of  its  induftry,  upon  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  can  afford  to  employ  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfidence  in  bringing  or  pur- 
chafing fuch  fuperfluities  as  gold  and  filver,  either 
from  its  own  mines  or  from  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries; and,  fecondly,  upon  the  fertility  or  bar- 
rennefs of  the  mines  which  may  happen  at  any 
particular  time  to  fupply  the  commercial  world 
with  thofb  metals.  The  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
in  the  countries  moft  remote  from  the  mines, 
mufl  be  more  or  Icfs  afFeded  by  this  fertility  or 
barrennefs,  on  account  of  the  eafy  and  cheap 
Cranfportation  of  thofe  metals,  of  their  fmall  bulU 
and  great  value.  Their  quantity  in  China  and 
Indoftan  rimft  have  been  more  or  lefs  affedted  by 
the  abundance  of  the  mines  of  America.  Hy>  ?*?»» 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  former  of  thofe  two  cir- 
Cumftances  (the  power  of  purchafing),  their  real 
price>  like  that  of  all  other  luxuries  and  fuper- 
fluities,  is  likely  to  rife  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
-•->  a' ;:      n  provcnicnt 
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provemint  of  the  country,  and  to  fall 
poverty  and  dcprefTion.  Countries  which  have  a 
great  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence  to  fpare, 
can  afford  to  purchafe  any  particular  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  at  the  expence  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  labour  and  fubfiltence,  than  countries  which 
have  left  to  (pare,  -  {  ;  .^  '  >>.  >j  .  ♦*'  i*  •  ;» 
So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  latter  of  thofe  two  circum- 
ftances  (the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines 
which  happen  to  fupply  the  commercial  world) 
their  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  and 
fubfidence  which  they  will  purchafe  or  exchange 
ibr,  will,  no  doubt,,  fink  more  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion  ^to  the  fertility,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
barrennefsof  thofe  mines,  ♦i'v  i  ^.^  -:..i-nt  '^u:  • 
The  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines,  how- 
ever, which  may  happen  at  any  particular  time 
to  fupply  the  commercial  world,  is  a  circum- 
(tance  which,  it  is  evident,  may  have  no  fort  of 
conneflion  with  the  (late  of  induftry  in  a  parti- 
cular country.  It  feems  even  to  have  no  very 
neceflary  connexion  with  that  of  the  world  in 
general.  As  arts  and  commerce,  indeed,  gra- 
dually fpread  themfclves  over  a  greater  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  earth,  the  fearch  for  new 
mines,  being  extended  over  a  wider  furface, 
may  have  fomewhat  a  better  chance  for  being 
fuccefsful,  than  when  confined  within  narrower 
bounds.  The  difcovery  of  new  mines,  however, 
as  the  old  ones  come  to  be  gradually  exhaufted, 
is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  uncertainty,  and  fuch 
as  no  human  ikill  or  indudry  can  enfure.  All. 
i   . .  .  B  b  3  indi- 
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indications,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  doubtful, 
and  the  aftual  difcovery  and  ruccefsful  working 
of  a  new  mine  can  alone  afcertain  the  reality  of 
its  value,  or  even  of  its  exigence.  In  this  fearch 
there  feem  to  be  no  certain  limits  either  to  the 
pofHble  fuc  efs,  or  to  the  polTible  difappoinc- 
nient  of  human  indudry.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
century  or  two,  it  is  pofTiblo  that  new  mines  may 
be  difcovered  more  fertile  than  any  that  have 
ever  yet  been  known ;  and  it  is  jud  equally  pof- 
(ible  that  the  mod  fertile  mine  then  known  may 
be  more  barren  than  any  that  was  wrought 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  two  events 
may  happen  to  take  place,  is  of  very  little  im* 
portance  to  the  real  wealth  and  profperity  of  the 
world,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  mankind.  Its  no- 
minal value,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  by 
^hich  this  annual  produce  could  be  expreded  or 
rcprefented,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  different  j 
but  its  real  value,  the  real  quantity  of  labour 
"which  it  could  purchafe  or  command,  would  be 
precifeiy  the  fame.  A  fhilling  might  in  the  one 
cafe  reprefenc  no  more  labour  than  a  penny  does 
at  prefentj  and  a  penny  in  the  other  might  re~ 
prefent  as  much  as  a  fhilling  does  now.  But  in 
the  one  cafe  he  who  had  a  fhilling  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  no  richer  than  he  who  has  a  penny  at 
prefent;  and  in  thfc  other  he  who  had  a  penny 
would  be  jufl  as  rich  as  he  who  has  a  fhilling 
now.  The  cheapnefs  and  abundance  of  gold 
and  filver  plate^  would  be  the  fole  advantage 
.?  -v*  v..  which 
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which  the  world  could  derive  from  the  one  event, 
and  the  dcarncls  and  fcarcity  of  thofc  trifling  fu- 
perfluities  the  only  inconvcniency  it  could  fuffer 
from  the  other.  :j^:;>i;;/:i  s^i.iw  .i-  -     j  ^^.::i  «.; 

ConclitfioH  of  the  t)igrefflon  consermng  tbef'anailons 

-;    la  ^i-,>i^'^    jff  fijg  Yalue  of  Silver,  '  ^   -  \   " 

'^The  greater  p?irt  of  the  writers  who  have  col- 
ieflcd  the  rtiortey  prices  of  things  in  ancient 
times,  feem  to  have  conlidercd  the  low  money 
price  of  corii>  and  of  goods  in  general,  or,  in 
other  wordt^r, the  high  value  of  gold  and  filver, 
as  aproo^,  not  only  of  the  fcarcity  ofthofe  metals, 
but  of  the  poverty  and  barbarifm  of  the  country 
at  .the  time  when  it  took  place.     This  notion  is 

'  conne£led  with  the  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy 
whicK,  :reprefents  national  wealth  as  confiding 
in  thjB  abundance,  and  national  poverty  in  the 
fcarcity,  of  gold  and  filver  j  a  fyftem  which  I  fhall 
endeayour  to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length 
in  the  fourth  book  of  this  enquiry.  I  (hall  only 
obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  high  value  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty 
Or  barbarifm  of  any  particular  country  at  .the 
time  when  it  took  place.  It  is  a  proof  only  of 
the  barrennefs  of  the  mines  which  happened  ac 
that  tinie   to  fupply  the  commercial  world.     A 

,  poor  country,  as  it  cannot  afford  to  buy  more, 
fo  it  can  as  little  afford  to  pay  dearer  for  gold 
and  filver  than  a  rich  one;  and  the  value  ofthofe 
metals,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  higher  in. 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.     In  Chin3>  a  coun- 
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B  o^o  K  try  much  richer  than  any  part  of  Europe,,  the 
value  of  the  precious  mctab  is  niuch  higher  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the  wealth  of  Europe^ 
indeed,  has  increafed  greatly  fince  the  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  fo  the  value  of  gold 
dnd  filvcr  has  gradually  diminiihed.  This  di. 
minution  of  their  value,  however,  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  real  wealth  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour, but  to  the  accidental  difcovery  of  more 
abundant  mines  than  any  that  were  known  be« 
fore.  The  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  Europe,  and  the  increafe  of  its  manu- 
fadures  and  agriculture,  are  two  events  which, 
though  they  have  happened  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  yet  have  arifen  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  have  fcarce  any  natural  connexion 
with  Oiie  another.  The  one  has  arifen  from  a 
mere  accident,  in  which  neither  prudence  nor 
policy  either  had  or  could  have  any  (hare:  the 
other  from  the  fall  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  apd  from 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  government  which  afforded 
to  induftry  the  only  encouragement  which  it 
requires,  fome  tolerable  fecurity  that  it  (hall 
<?njoy  the  fruits  of  its  own  labour.  .  Poland, 
where  the  feudal  fyftem  ftill  continues  to  take 
place,  is  at  this  day  as  beggarly  a  country  as  it 
was  before  the  difcovery  of  America.  The 
money  price  of  corn,  however,  has  rifen  j  the 
real  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen  in 
Poland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Their  quantity,  therefore,  muft  have 
increafed  thpre  as  in  other  places,    and  nearly  in 
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the  fame  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  Us  ^ 
land  and  labour.  This  increafe  of  the  quantity 
of  thofe  metals,  however,  has  not,  it  feems,  in- 
creafcd  that  annual  produce,  has  neither  im- 
proved the  manufadlures  and  agriculture  of  the 
country,  nor  mended  the  circumftances  of  its 
inhabitants.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  countries 
which  poflefs  the  mines,  are,  after  Poland,  per- 
haps, the  two  mod  beggarly  countries  in  Europe* 
The  value  of  the  precious  met  ils,  however,  mult 
be  lower  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  anyotlicr 
part  of  Europe  j  as  they  come  from  thofc  coun- 
tries to  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  loaded,  no? 
only  with  a  freight  and  an  infurance,  but  with 
the  expe-re  of  fmuggling,  their  exportation  being 
either  prohibited,  or  fubjedted  to  a  duty.  In 
proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  landi 
and  labour,  therefore,  their  quantity  muft  be 
^  ater  in  thofe  countries  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe  i  thofe  countries,  however,  are  poorer 
than  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Though  the 
feudal  fydem  has  been  abolilhed  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  has  not  been  fucceed^d  by  a  much 
better.  *'■  '-^    •  *:"^'-\  ;,.••  t.^v--'"^.^  ''.■„■.«  ^■■-iif=«i 

As  the  low  value  of  gold  and  filver,  therefore^ 
?s  no  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourifliing  ftatc  of 
the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  fo  neither  is 
their  high  value,  or  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  particular,  any 
proof  of  its  poverty  and  barbarifm.      >*;f  ^r>'  '.  -  ? 

But  though  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  particular,  be  no 
proof  of  the  poverty  of  .barbarifm  of  the  times, 
rn  '  the 
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*  ^i?  ^  *^^  '^^  money  price  of  feme  particular  forts  of 
goods,  fuch  as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  is  a  moft  de- 
cifivc  one.  It  clearly  demonftrates,  firft,  their 
great  abundance  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn, 
and  confequently  the  great  extent  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied  in  proportion  to  what  was 
occupied  by  cornj  and,-  fecondly,  the  low  value 
of  this  land  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn  land, 
sind  confequently  the  uncultivated  and  unim- 
proved ftate  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.  It  clearly  demonftrates  that  the 
ftock  and  population  of  the  country  did  not  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  they  commonly  do  in  civilized  countries, 
and  that  fociety  was  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From  the  high  or 
low  money  price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or 
of  corn  in  particular,  we  can  infer  only  that  the 
mines  which  at  that  time  happened  to  fupply  the 
commercial  world  with  gold  and  filver,  were  fer- 
tile or  barren,  not  that  the  country  was  rich  or 
poor.  But  from  the  high  or  low  money  price  of 
fome  forts  of  goods  in  proportion  to  that  of  others, 
we  can  infer,  with  a  degree  of  probability  that  ap- 
proaches almoft  to  certainty,  that  it  was  rich  or 
poor,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were  im- 
proved or  unimproved,  and  that  it  was  either  in  a 
more  or  lefs  barbarous  ftate,  or  in  a  more  or  Icfs, 
civilized  one.  ?•  >  ^  ^  •  ;.  ;V  .v 
Any  rife  in  the  money  price  of  goods  which 
proceeded  altogether  from  the  degradation  of  the 
value  of  filvcr,  would  affcft  all  forts  of  goods 
'^  equally. 
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equally,  and  raife  their  price  univerfally  a  third,  ^  "  ^  p. 
or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  higher,  according  as 
filver  happened  to  lofe^  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a 
fifth  part  of  its  former  value.  But  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  provifions,  which  has  been  the  fubje(?t  of 
fo  much  reafoning  and  converfation,  does  noc 
affcdt  all  forts  of  provifions  equally.  Taking  the 
courfe  of  the  prcfcnt  century  at  an  average,  the 
price  of  corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  thofe 
who  account  for  this  rife  by  the  degradation  of 
the  value  of  filver,  has  rifen  much  lefs  than 
that  of  fomc  other  forts  of  provifions.  The  rife 
in  the  price  of  thofe  other  forts  of  provifions* 
therefore,  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to  the  de- 
gradation of  the  value  of  filver.  Some  other 
caufes  mud  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  above  afiigned,  will,  perhaps, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  fuppofed  degra- 
dation of  the  value  of  filver,  fufficiently  explain 
this  rife  in  thofe  particular  forts  of  provifions 
of  which  the  price  has  a<5tually  rifen  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn. 

As  to  the  price  of  corn  itfelf,  it  has,  during 
the  fixtyfour  firfl:  years  of  the  prcfent  century, 
and  before  the  late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad 
ieafons,  been  fomewhat  lower  than  it  was  during 
the  fixty-four  laft  yj^ars  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  fa^b  is  attelted,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
Windfor  market,  but  by  the  public  fiars  of  all 
the  dififerent  counties  of  Scotland,  and  by  the 
accounts  of  feveral  different  markets  in  France, 
which  have  been  coUefled  with  great  diligence 
and  fidelity  by  Mr.  Mefiance  and  by  Mr.  Dupre 
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B  0^0  K  ^e  St^  Maur.  The  evidence  is  more  complete 
than  could  well  have  been  expefted  in  a  matter 
which  is  naturalljr  lb  very  difficult  to  be  afc^r- 
taincd.  '**-''^'^;'^:tv  ^^■->:;      .    :•  V;  4-;f- r'"-^ 

As  to  the  high  price  of  corn  during  thefe  lafl 
ten  or  twelve  years,,  it  can  be  fufficiemly  ac- 
counted for  frbm  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons, 
without  fuppofing  any  degradation  in  the  value, 
of  filver. 

'  The  opinion,  therefore,  that  filver  is  con- 
tinually finking  in  its  value,  feems  not  to  be 
founded  upon  any  good  obfervations,  cither 
upon  the  prices  of  corn,  or  upon  chofe  of  other 
provifions.  —  ... 

The  fame  quantity  of  filver,  if  may,  perhaps, 
be  faid,  will  in  the  prefent  times^  even  according* 
to  the  account  which  has  been  here  given,  pur- 
chafe  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  feveral  forts 
of  provifions  than  it  would  have  done  during 
fomc  part  of  the  laft  century  j  and  to  afcertain 
whether  this  change  be  owing  to  a  rife  in  the 
value  of  thofe  goods,  or  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
filver,  is  only  to  cftablifli  a  vain  and  ufelefs  dif- 
lindion,  which  can  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice  to 
the  man  who  has  only  a  certain  quantity  of  filver 
to  go  to  market  with,  or  a  certain  fixed  revenue 
in  money.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  diftin6lion  Will  enable  him  to 
buy  cheaper.  It  may  not,  however,  upon  that 
account  be  altogether  ufelefs.  '^'^^^^    3-       V.:'    riU 

It  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  public  by  af- 
fording an  eafy  proof  of  the  profperous  condition^ 
of  the  country.     If  the  rife  in  the  price  of  fome 
'-''     -  •  forts 
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forts  of  provifions  be  owing  altogether  to  afall  *^  "y.^^* 
in  the  value  of  filver,  it  is  owing  to  a  circum- 
ftance  from  which  nothing  can  be  inferred  but 
the  fertility  of  the  American  mines.  The  reaJ 
wealth  of  the  Country,  the  annual  produce  of  iti 
land  and  labour,  may,  notwithftanding  this  cif-' 
cumftance,  be  either  gradually  declining,  as  in 
Portugal  and  Poland ;  or  gradually  advancing,  as 
in  moft  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing 
to  a  rife  in  the  real  value  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duces them,  to  its  increafed  fertility  j  or,  in  , 
confcquence  of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered  fit 
for  producing  corn ;  it  is  owing  to  a  circuni' 
(lance  which  indicates  in  the  cleared  manner  the 
profperous  and  advancing  ftate  of  the  country. 
The  land  conftitutes  by  far  the  greateft,  the  moft 
important,  and  the  moft  durable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  every  extenfive  country.  It  may  furely 
be  of  fome  ufc,  or,  at  leaft,  it  may  give  fotne  fa- 
tisfadion  to  the  public,  to  have  fo  decifivc  a 
proof  of  the  increafing  value  of  by  far  the  greateft, 
the  moft  important,  and  the  moft  durable  part 
of  its  wealth.       "''  '  ^..i   /^^  ,:        i 

It  may  too  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  public  in 
regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  fome  of  its 
inferior  Icrvants.  If  this  rife  in  the  price  of 
fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing  to  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  filver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provided 
it  was  not  too  large  before,  ought  certainly  to 
be  augniented  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
tliis  fall.     If  it  is  not  augmented,  their  real  rc- 
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-^  s  o  o  K  compencc  will  evidently  be  fo  much  diminifhcd/ 
But  if  this  rife  of  price  is  owing  to  the  increafed 
value,  in  confequence  of  the  improved  fertility 
of  the  land  which  produces  fuch  providons,  ic 
becomes  a  much  nicer  matter  to  judge  either  in 
what  proportion  any  pecuniary  reward  ought  to 
be  augumented,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented at  all.  The  extenfion  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  as  it  neceifarily  raifes  more  or 
kfs,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn,  that  of 
tvcry  fort  of  animal  food,  fo  it  as  neceflarily 
lowers  that  of,  I  believe,  every  fort  of  vegetable 
food.  It  raifes  the  price  of  animal  foodj  be- 
caufe  a  great  part  of  the  land  which  produces  it, 
being  rendered  fit  for  producing  corn,  muft  af-  \ 
ford  to  the  landlord  and  farmer  the  rent  and 
profit  of  corn  land.  It  lowers  the  price  of  vege- 
table food;  becaufe,  by  increafing  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  it  increafes  its  abundance.  The  im- 
provements of  agriculture  too  introduce  many 
forts  of  vegetable  food,  which,  requiring  lels 
land  and  not  more  labour  than  corn,  come  much 
cheaper  to  market.  Such  are  potatoes  and  maize^ 
or  what  is  called  Indian  corn,  the  two  mofl:  im- 
portant improvements  which  the  agriculture  of 
Europe,  perhaps,  which  Europe  itfelf,  has  received 
from  the  great  extenfion  of  its  commerce  and  na- 
vigation. Many  forts  of  vegetable  food,  befides, 
which  in  the  rude  (late  of  agriculture  are  con- 
fined to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  raifed  only  by 
the  fpade,  come  in  its  improved  ftate  to  be  in- 
troduced into  common  fields,  and  to  be  railed 
by  the  plough:  fuch  as  turnips^  carrots,  cab- 
.  <9  bages. 
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bagcs,  &c.  If  in  the  progrefs  of  improve-  ®  \^  '• 
mcnt,  therefore,  the  real  price  of  one  fpccies  of' 
food  necelTarily  rifes,  that  of  another  as  neceifa- 
rily  falls,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  more 
nicety  to  judge  how  far  the  rife  in  the  one  may 
be  cpmpenfated  by  a  fall  in  the  other.  When 
the  real  price  of  butcher's- meat  has  once  got  to 
its  height  (which,  with  regard  to  every  fort, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  hogs  flefh,  it  fcems  to 
have  done  through  a  great  part  of  England 
more  than  a  century  ago),  any  rife  which  can  af- 
terwards happen  in  that  of  any  other  fort  of  ani- 
mal food,  cannot  much  afFecl  the  circumftances 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  The  circum- 
ftances of  the  poor  through  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land cannot  furely  be  fo  much  diftrefled  by  any 
rife  in  the  price  of  poultry,  fifh,  wild-fowl,  cr 
venifon,  as  they  mull  be  relieved  by  the  fall  ia 
that  of  potatoes.  .       -s 

In  the  prefent  feafon  of  fcarcity  the  high  price 
of  corn  no  doubt  diftrefles  the  poor.  But  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty,  when  corn  is  at  its  or- 
dinary or  average  price,  the  natural  rife  in  the 
price  of  any  other  fort  of  rude  produce  cannot 
much  affc6t  them.  They  fuffer  more,  perhaps, 
by  the  artificial  rife  which  has  been  occafioned  by 
taxes  in  the  price  of  fome  manufadured  commo- 
dities; as  of  fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  &c.     ._ . , 
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IffeEfs  of  the  Progre/s  of  Impro'Vetnent  upon  the  reat 
Price  of  ManufaSiures, 

f  T  is  the  natural  efFefb  of  improvement,  how-^^ 
ever,  to  diminifli  gradually  the  real  price  of 
almoft  all  manufaftures.  That  of  the  manufac- 
turing workmanlhip  dimiriifhes,  perhaps,  in  all 
of  them  without  exception.  In  confequencc  of 
better  machinery,  of  greater  dexterity,  and  of  a 
more  proper  divifion  'and  diftribution  of  work, 
all  of  which  are  the  natural  efFefts  of  improve- 
ment, a  much  fmaller  qdantity  of  labour  be- 
comes requifite  for  executing  any  particular  piece 
of  work )  and  though,  in  confequence  of  the 
floufifhing  circumftances  of  the  fociety,  the  real 
price  of  labour  fhould  rife  very  confiderably,  yec 
the  great  diminution  of  the  quantity  will  gene- 
rally much  more  than  compenfate  the  greateft  rife 
which  caa  happen  in  the  price.  Mi 

.There  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufaftures,  in 
which  the  neceffary  rife  in  the  real  price  of  the 
rude  materials  will  more  than  compeniate  all  the 
advantages  which  improvement  can  introduce  into 
the  execution  of  the  work.  In  carpenters  and 
joiners  work,  and  in  the  coarfer  fort  of  cabinet 
ivork,  the  neceflary  rife  in  the  real  price  of  barren 
timber,  in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of 
land,  will  more  than  compenfate  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  be  derived  from  the  bed  machinery, 
the  greateft  dexterity,  and  the  moll  proper  divifion 
and  diftribution  of  work.  "• 
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But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  real  price  of  the  ^  "  *  *•• 
rude  materials  either  does  not  rife  at  all,  or  does" 
not  rife  very  much,  that  of  the  manufafturcd  coni' 
modify  finks  very  confiderably.     " '' '       *  -    '  ^mmm 

This  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  and  preceding  century,  been  moft  re- 
markable in  thofe  manufadures  of  which  the 
materials  are  the  coarfer  metals.  A  better  move- 
ment of  a  watch,  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century  could  have  been  bought  for  twenty 
pounds,  may  now  perhaps  be  had  for  twenty 
(hillings.  In  the  work  of  cutlers  and  lockfmiths, 
in  all  the  toys  which  are  made  of  the  coarfer 
metals,  and  in  all  thofe  goods  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  ware,  there  has  been,  during  the  fame 
period,  a  very  great  reduftion  of  price,  though 
not  altogether  fo  great  as  in  watch-work.  It 
has,  however,  been  fufficient  to  aftonifli  the 
workmen  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
many  cafes  acknowledge  that  they  can  produce 
no  work  of  equal  goodnefs  for  double,  or  even 
for  triple  the  price.  There  arc  perhaps  no  ma- 
nufaftures  in  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can  be 
carried  further,  or  in  which  the  machinery  em- 
ployed admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  improve- 
ments, than  thofe  of  which  the  materials  are  the 
coarfer  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufafkure  there  has,  during 
the  fame  period,  been  no  fuch  fenfible  reduflion 
of  price.  The  price  of  fuperfine  cloth,  I  have 
been  affured,  on  the  contrary,  has,  within  thefe 
five- and- twenty  or  thirty  years,    rifen   fomewKj^t 
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in  proportion  to  its  qtfaHty ',  owing,  it  was  faidy 
to  a  confiderablc  rife  in  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rial, which  confifts  altogether  of  Spanifli  wooL 
That  of  the  Yorklbire  cloth,  which  is  made  al- 
together of  Englifb  wool,  is  faid  indeed,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  to  have  fallen 
a  good  deal  in  proportion  to  its  quality^  Qua- 
lity, however,  is  fo  very  dilutable  a  matter, 
that  I  look  upon  all  information  of  this  kind  as 
femewhat  uncertain.  In  the  clothing  manu- 
faflure,  the  divifion  of  labour  is  nearly  the  fame 
now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  the  machinery 
employed  is  not  very  different.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  fome  fmall  improvements  in 
both,  which  may  have  occafioned  fbme  redu£tion^ 
of  price. 

But  the  reduction  will  appear  much  more  fcn- 
fible  and  undeniable,  if  we  compare  the  price  of 
this  manufafbure  in  the  prefeni  times  with  vvhat 
it  was  in  a  much  remoter  period^  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  labour  waa 
probably  much  lefs  fubdivided,  and  the  ma- 
chinery employed  much  more  imperfect,  than  ic 
is  at  prefent. 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.  it  was 
enaiSted,  that  "  whofoever  IhaH  fell  by  retail  a 
<«  broad  yard  of  the  fincft  fcarlet  grained,  or  of 
"  other  grained  cloth  of  the  fineft  making, 
**  above  fixteen  fliillings,  (hall  forfeit  forty  fliil- 
"  ling^  for  every  yard  fo  fold.**  Sixteen  Ihil- 
lings,  therefore,,  containing  about  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  as  four- and- twenty  (hillings  of 
our  prefent  money,  was,  at  that  time,  reckoned 
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not  an  unrcafonablc  price  for  a  yard  of  the  flncfl:  ^  \*'^  **• 
cloth  I  and  as  this  is  a  fumptuary  law,  fuch 
cloth,  it  is  probable,  had  ufually  been  fold 
fomewhat  dearen  A  guinea  may  be  reckoned 
the  higheft  price  in  the  prefent  times.  Even 
though  the  quality  of  the  cloths,  therefore^ 
ihould  be  fuppofed  equal,  and  that  of  the  prefent 
times  is  mod  probably  much  fuperior^  yet,  even 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  money  price  of  the 
fined:  cloth  appears  to  have  been  conliderably  re- 
duced fince  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
its  real  price  has  been  much  more  reduced.  Six 
fhillings  and  eight-pence  was  then,  and  long 
afterwards)  reckoned  the  average  price  of  a  quar- 
ter of  wheat.  Sixteen  Ihillings^  therefore,  was 
the  price  of  two  quarters  and  more  than  thre» 
bulhels  of  wheat.  Valuing  a  quarter  of  wheat 
in  the  prefent  times  at  eight-and-twenty  (hillings^ 
the  real  price  of  a  yard  of  fine  cloth  mu(l,  in 
thofe  times,  have  been  equal  to  at  lead  three 
pounds  fix  fhillings  and  fixpence  of  our  prefent 
money.  The  man  who  bought  it  muft  have 
parted  with  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour 
and  fubfiilence  equal  to  what  that  fum  w6uld  pur- 
chafe  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  redudtion  in  the  real  price  of  the  coarfc 
manufadure,  though  confiderable,  has  not  been  fo 
great  as  in  that  of  the  Bne. 

In  1463,  being  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.  it  was 
enaftcd,  that  "  no  fervant  in  hufbandry,  nor 
"  common  labourer,  nor  fervant  to  any  artificer 
«'  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  burgh,  fhall  ufe  or 
•*  wear  in   their  clothing  any  cloth   above   two 
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killings    the    broad    yard."     In    the 
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Fdward  IV.  two  (hillings  contained  very  nearly 
cl*«   fame  quantity  of  filvcr  as  four  of  our  pre- 
fent  xiumey.    But  the  Yorkfhire  cloth,  which  is 
now  fold  at  four  Ihillings  the  yjird,  is  probably 
much  fuperior  to  any  that  was  then  made  for  the 
wearing"  of  the  very  poorcft  order*  of  common 
fcrvants.     Even  the  money  price  of  their  clothing, 
therefore,    may,    in  proportion  to  the  quality,  be 
fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  prefent  than  it  was  '.,, 
thofe  ancient  times.     The  real  price  is  ce'^tcLiily 
a  good    deal    cheaper.      Ten-pence  vas    liien 
reckoned  what  is    called  the    moderarr  ;;   u  rea- 
fonable   price  of  a  bufliel  of  whe.;t.     Two  fhil 
lings,  therefore,  was  the  price  of  two  bufliels  and 
near   two    pecks    of  wheat,  which    in    the  pre- 
fent times,    at   three   (hillings  and    fij^pence  the 
buihel,  would  be  worth  eight  (hillings  and  nine- 
pence.     For  a  yard  of  this  cloth  the  poor  fer- 
vant  nnult  have  parted  with  the  power  of  pur- 
chafing  a  quantity  of  fubfiftence  equal   to  what 
eight  (hillings  and  nine-pence  would  purchafe  in 
the  prefent  times.     This  is  a  fumptuary  law  too, 
reftraining   the   luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
poor.     Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly 
been  much  more  expenfive. 

The  fame  order  of  r.t  op^e  are,  by  the  fame 
law,  prohibited  from  vca  i'  J'.ofe,  of '^-Mch  tlid 
price  ^lliould  exceed  ioD^.trc*.  pence  the  pair, 
equal  to  about  eight- and-twenty  pence  of  our 
prefent  money.  But  fourteen-pencc  was  in  thofe 
times  the  price  of  a  buihel  and  near  two  pecks  of 
wheat  5  which,  in  the  prefent  times,  at  three  and 
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fixpence  the  bufhcl,  would  coft  five  (hillings  ^  ^^^  •*• 
and  tiiree-pcnce.  We  (hould  in  the  prcfcnt 
times  confifler  this  as  a  very  high  price  for  a 
pair  o(  (lockings  to  a  fervant  of  the  poorefl  and 
lowcP^  order.  He  rnult,  however,  in  thofe  times 
have  paid  what  was  really  equivalent  to  thii  price 
for  them,  '  » 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting 
(lockings  was  probably  not  known  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Their  hofe  were  made  or  common  cloth, 
which  may  have  been  one  of  the  caufes  of  their 
dearnefs.  The  firft  perfon  that  wore  (lockings  in 
England  is  faid  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth. 
She  received  them  as  a  prefent  from  the  Span  Ih 
ambaflador.  ^  ... 

,  Both  in  the  coarfe  and  in  the  fine  woollen 
manufadure,  the  machinery  en  ployed  was  much 
more  imperfc<5t  in  thofe  ancient  than  it  is  in  the 
prefent  times.  It  has  fince  rec  ived  three  very 
capital  improvements,  befides,  probably,  many 
fmaller  ones  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
afcertain  either  the  number  or  the  importance. 
The  three  capital  improvements  a  e:  firft,  The 
.  exchange  of  the  rock  and  fpindle  for  the  fpin- 
ning- wheel,  which,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
labour,  will  perform  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  work.  Secondly,  the  uft  of  feveral 
very  ingenious  machines  which  fucilitate  and 
abridge  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  ihe  winding 
of  the  worded  and  woollen  yarn,  or  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  warp  and  woof  before  they 
are  put  into  the  loom  j  an  operation  which,  prc- 
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BOOK  vious  to  the  invention  of  thofc  machines,  nnuft 
have  been  extremely  tedious  and  troublefome. 
Thirdly,  the  employment  of  the  fulli-ng  mill 
for  thickening  the  cloth,  inftead  of  treading  it 
in  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of  any 
kind  were  known  in  England  fb  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  nor,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  They  had  been  introduced  into  Italy 
fome  time  before. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  eircumftances  may, 
perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why  the 
real  price  both  of  the  coarfe  and  of  the  fine  ma- 
nufadture,  was  fo  much  higher  in  thofe  ancient, 
than  it  is  in  the  prefent  times.  It  coft  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  to  bring  the  goods  to  market. 
When  they  were  brought  thither,  therefore,  they 
muft  have  purchafed  or  exchanged  for  the  price 
of  a  greater  quantity. 

The  coarfe  manufafture  probably  was,  In 
thofe  ancient  times,  carried  on  in  England,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  always  has  been  in  coun- 
tries where  arts  and  manufaflures  are  in  their  in- 
fancy. It  was  probably  a  houfehold  manufadure, 
in  which  every  different  part  of  the  work  was 
occafionally  performed  by  all  the  different  mem- 
bers ofalmofl:  every  private  family;  but  foasto 
be  their  work  only  when  they  had  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  and  not  to  be  the  principal  bufinefs  from 
which  any  of  them  derived  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubfiftence.  The  work  which  is  performed 
;n    this   manner,   it   has  already    been  obferved, 
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comes  always  much  cheaper  to  market  than  that  ^  *5c/^  *** 
which  is  the  principal  or  folc  fund  of  the  work- 
man's fubfiftence.     The  fine  manufadlure,  on  the 
other   hand,  was    not  in  thofe   times  carried  on 
in    England,    but    in    the   rich  and  commercial 
country  of  Flanders;  and    it   was  probably  con- 
duced   then,    in  the    fame  manner  as  now,    by 
people  who   derived  the  whole,  or  the  principal 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  it.     It  was  befides 
a  foreign  manufafture,  and  muft  have  paid  fome 
duty,  the  ancient  cuftom  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
at  leaft,  to  the  king.     This  duty,  indeed,  would 
not   probably  be  very  great.     It  was  not  then  the 
policy    of  Europe   to    rcftrain,  by    high    duties, 
the    importation    of   foreign    manufadtures,   but 
rather  to  encourage  it,    in  order  that  merchants 
might  be  enabled  to  fupply,    at  as  eafy  a  rate  as 
poflible,   the   great   men   with  the  conveniencies 
and  luxuries  which  they  wanted,  and  which  the 
indufl:ry   of  their  own  country  could  not   aflx)rd 
them. 

The  confideration  of  thefc  circumftances  may 
perhaps  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufaflure  was,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  fine, 
(o  much  lower  than  in  the  prefent  times. 
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Conclusion    of  the   Chapter. 

T  SHALL  conclude  this  very  long  chapter 
with  obferving  that  every  improvement  in  the 
circumftances  of  the  fociety  tends  either  diredlly 
or  indiredly  to  raife  the  real  rent  of  land,  to  in- 
creafe  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord,  his  power 
of  purchafing  the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  other  people. 

The  extenfion  of  improvement  and  cultivation 
tends  to  raife  it  dire6\ly.  The  landlord's  fhare 
of  the  produce  neceffarily  increafes  with  the  ii)- 
creafe  of  the  produce. 

That  rife  in  the  real  price  of  i!  nt  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which  is  firfl:  the  effefl 
of  extended  improvement  and  cultivation,  and 
afterwards  the  caufe  of  their  being  ftill  further 
extended,  the  rife  in  the  price  of  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, tends  too  to  raife  the  rent  of  land  di- 
reflly,  and  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion.  The 
real  value  of  the  landlord's  fhare,  his  real  com- 
ma.id  of  the  labour  of  other  people,  not  only 
rifes  with  the  real  value  of  the  produce,  but  the 
proportion  of  his  fhare  to  the  whole  produce 
rifes  with  it.  That  produce,  after  the  rife  in  its 
real  price,  requires  no  more  labour  to  colled  it 
than  before.  A  fmaller  proportion  of  it  will, 
therefore,  be  fufficient  to  replace,  with  tiie  ordi- 
nary profit,  the  flock  which  employs  that  labour. 
A  greater  proportion  of  it  muft,  confequcntly, 
belong  to  the  landlord. 
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All   thofe   improvements    in    the    productive  c  ha  p. 
powers  of  labour,  which  tend  dire£l:ly   to  reduce 
the  real  price  of  manufadures,  tend  indireftly  to 
raife  the   real  rent  of  land.     The   landlord  exi- 
changes  that  part  of  his    rude  produce,  which  is 
over  and  above  his   own   confumption,    or  what 
comes   to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  part 
of  it,  for  manufaflured  produce.     Whatever   re- 
duces the  real  price  of  the  latter,  raifes  that  of 
the  former.      An   equal   quantity  of  the  former 
becomes  thereby  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity 
of    the    latter;    and   the  landlord   is  enabled   to 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  the  conveniencies, 
ornaments,  or  luxuries,    which   he   has   occafion 
for. 

Every  increafe  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  every  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
labour  employed  within  it,  tends  indireflly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  this  labour  naturally  goes  to  the  land. 
A  greater  number  of  men  and  cattle  are  cm- 
ployed  in  its  cultivation,  the  produce  increafes 
with  the  increafe  of  the  (lock  which  is  thus  em- 
ployed in  railing  it,  and  the  rent  increafes  with 
the  produce. 

The  contrary  circumflances,  the  negleft  of 
cultivation  and  improvement,  the  fail  in  the  real 
price  of  any  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land, 
the  rife  in  the  real  price  of  manufadures  from 
the  decay  of  manufafturing  art  and  induftry,  the 
declenhon  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  iocitry,  all 
tend,  on   the  other  hand,  to  lower  the  real  rent 
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B  o^o  K  of  land^  to  reduce  the  real  wealth  of  the  land^ 
*  ]ord>  to  diminidi  his  power  of  purchaling  either 
the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.  '  '         • 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of-  every  ^rountry,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  that  annual  pro- 
duce, naturally  divides  itfelf,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  into  three  parts  j  the  rent  of  land,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  flock  j  and 
constitutes  a  revenue  to  three  different  orders  bf 
people }  to  thofe  who  live  by  rent,  to  thofe  who 
live  by  wages,  and  to  thofe  who  live  by  profit, 
Thefe  are  the  three  great,  original  and  confti- 
tuent  orders  of  every  civilized  fociety,  from  whofe 
revenue  that  of  every  other  order  is  ultimately 
derived. 

The  interefl  of  the  firft  of  thofe  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  jufl  now 
faid,  is  ftriftly  and  infeparably  conne<^ed  with 
the  general  intereft  of  the  fociety.  Whatever 
either  promotes  or  obftrufls  the  one,  necefTarily 
promotes  or  obflrufts  the  other.  When  the 
public  deliberates  concerning  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  police,  the  proprietors  of  land  never 
can  miflead  it,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  in- 
terefl:  of  their  own  particular  order  j  at  leaft,  if 
they  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  that  in- 
terefl.  They  are,  indeed,  too  often  defeftive  in 
this  tolerable  knowledge.  They  are  the  only 
one  of  the  three  orders  whofe  revenue  cods  them 
neither  labour  nor  care,  but  comes  to  them,  as 
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it  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  independent  of  ^  *^^  ^^ 
any  plan  or  projefb  of  their  own.     That  indo- 
lence,  which   is  the  natural   effed  of  the  eafe  , 
and  fecurity  of  their  fituation,  renders  them  too 
often,  not  only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that 
application  of  mind   which  is  neceflary  in  order 
to  forefee  and  underftand  the  cpnfequences  of  any 
public  regulation. 

, ,  The  intereft  of  the  fecond  order,  that  of  thofe 
who  live  by'^  wages,  is  as  ftridlly  connefted  with 
the  intereft  of  the  fociety  as  that  of  the  firft.  The 
wages  of  the  labourer,  it  has  already  been  Ihewn, 
are  never  fo  high  as  when  the  demand  for  labour 
is  continually  rifing,  or  when  the  quantity  em- 
ployed is  every  year  increafing  confiderably. 
When  this  real  wealth  of  the  fociety  becomes 
ftationary,  his  wages  are  foon  reduced  to  what  is 
barely  enough  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a  fa« 
mily,  or  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers. 
When  the  fociety  declines,  they  fall  even  below 
this.  The  order  of  proprietors  may,  perhaps, 
gain  more  by  the  profperity  of  the  fociety,  than 
that  of  labourers :  but  there  is  no  order  that 
fufFers  fo  cruelly  from  its  decline.  But  though 
the  intereft  of  the  labourer  is  ftriftly  connedted 
with  that  of  the  fociety,  he  is  incapable  either  of 
comprehending  that  intereft,  or  of  underftanding 
its  connexion  with  his  own.  His  condition 
leaves  him  no  time  to  receive  the  neceflary  in* 
formation,  and  his  education  and  habits  are 
commonly  fuch  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  judge 
^ven  though  he  was  fully  informed.  In  the 
4  public 
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BOOK  public  deliberations,  therefore,  his  voice  is  little 
»■!  w       heard  and  lefs  regarded,  except  upon  fome  par- 
ticular occafions,  when  his  clamour  is  animated, 
fet  on,  and  fupported  by  his  employers,  not  for 
his,  but  their  own  particular  purpofes.  '   **^*f    '•* ' * ' " 
His  employers  conftitute  the  third  order,  that 
of  thofe  who  live  by  profit.     It  is  the  (lock  that 
is  employed   for  the   fake  of  profit,    which   puts 
into  motion  the  greater  part  of  the  ufeful  labour 
of  every  fociety.     The  plans  and  proje(5i:s  of  the 
employers  of  (lock   regulate    and   dired  all   the 
moft  important  operations  of  labour,    and  profit 
is  the  end  propofed   by  all  thofe  plans  and  pro- 
jefts.     But  the  rate  of  profit  does  not,  like  rent 
and    wages,    rife   with  the    profperity,    and    fall 
with  the  declenfion  of  the  fociety.     On  the  con- 
trary,   it  is  naturally    low  in  rich,    and  high   in 
poor  countries,    and   it  is  always  higheft  in  the 
countries  which,  are  going  fafteft  to  ruin.     The 
intcreft  of  this  third  order,  therefore,  has  not  the 
fame  connexion  with  the  general  intereft  of  the 
fociety  as  that  of  the  other  two.     Merchants  and 
mafter  manufacturers  are,  in  this  order,  the  two 
clafles    of    people    who   commonly   employ   the 
largeft  capitals,  and  who  by  their  wealth  draw  to 
themfelves  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  public  con- 
fideration.     As  during  their  whole  lives  they  are 
engaged    in  plans   and  projeds,    they    have  fre- 
quently   more    acutenefs    of  underftanding    than 
the  greater  part  of  country  gentlemen.     As  their 
thoughts,  however,  are  commonly  exercifed  rather 
about  the  intereft  of  their  own  particular  branch 
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of  bufinefs,  than  about  that  of  the  fociety,  their  ^  ^J^u  **' 
judgment,  even  when  given  with  the  greateft 
candour  (which  it  has  not  been  upon  every  oc- 
cafion),  is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  with 
regard  to  the  former  of  thofe  two  objects,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.  Their  fuperiority  over 
the  country  gentleman  is,  not  fo  much  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  public  intered,  as  in  their 
having  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own  intereft 
than  he  has  of  his.  It  is  by  this  fuperior  know- 
ledge of  their  own  intereft  ihat  they  have  fre- 
quently impofed  upon  his  generofity,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  give  up  both  his  own  intereft  and 
that  of  the  public,  from  a  very  fimple  but 
honcft  conviftion,  that  their  intereft,  and  not 
his,  was  the  intereft  of  the  public.  The  intereft 
of  the  dealers,  however,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  or  manufadtures,  is  always  in  feme  re- 
fpefts  different  from,  and  even  oppofite  to,  that 
of  the  public.  To  widen  the  market  and  to 
narrow  the  competition,  is  always  the  intereft  of 
the  dealers.  To  widen  the  market  may  fre- 
quently be  agreeable  enough  to  the  intereft  of 
the  public;  but  to  narrow  the  competition  muft 
always  be  againft  it,  and  can  ferve  only  to  enable 
the  dealers,  by  raifing  their  profits  above  what 
they  naturally  would  be,  to  levy,  for  their  own 
benefit,  an  abfurd  tax  upon  the  reft  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  propofal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  liftened  to  with 
great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted 
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6  0^0  K  till  after  having  been  long  and  carefully  examined, 
'  not  only  witJi  the  mod  fcrupulous,  but  with  the 
moil  fufpicious  attention.  It  comes  from  an  order 
of  men,  whofe  intcreft  is  never  exaftly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  public,  who  have  generally  an 
intered  to  deceive  and  even  to  opprefs  the  public, 
and  who  accordingly  have,  upon  many  occafions, 
both  deceived  and  opprefTed  it. 
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Vears  fPrlce  of  the  Quarter  of 
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Prices  of  the  {garter  of  nine  Bujhels  of  the  hefl  or 
higheji  priced  IVheat  at  fVindfor  Markcty  on 
Lady- Day  and  Michaelmas y  from  1595  to  1764, 
both  inchifive ;  the  Price  of  each  Tear  being  the 
Medium  between  the  higheji  Prices  of  thofe  two 
Market-days, 
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B     O     O     K.      II. 

Of  the  Nature,  Accumulation,  and  Employ- 
ment of  Stock. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  that  rude  Hate  of  fociety  in  which  there  is  intro<iu«. 
no  divifion  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are 
feldom  made,  and  in  which  every  man   provides 
every  thing  for  himfclf,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  any 
flock  fhould  be  accumulated  or  ftored  up  before- 
hand in  order  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  fo- 
ciety.    Every  man  endeavours  to  fupply  by  his 
own  induftry  his  own  occafional  wants  as  they  occur. 
When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  foreft  to  hunts 
when  his  coat  is  worn  our,  he  clothes  himfelf  with 
the  fkin  of  the  firfl:  large  animal  he  kills  j  and  when 
his   hut  begins  to  go    to  ruin,    he  repairs  it,  as 
well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees  and  the  turf  that  are 
neareft  it. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  has  once 
been  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a 
man's  own  labour  can  fupply  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  his  occafional  wants.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  fupplied  by  the  produce  of  other 
men's  labour,  which  he  purchafes  with  the  pro- 
duce, or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  the   produce   of  his   own.     But  this  purchafe 
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B  0^0  K  cannot  be  made  till  fuch  time  as  the  produce  of 
his  own  labour  has  not  only  been  completed, 
but  fold.  A  (lock  of  goods  of  different  kinds, 
therefore,  muft  be  flored  up  fomewhere  fufficient 
to  maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  fuch  time,  at 
lead:,  as  both  thefe  events  can  be  brought  about. 
A  weaver  cannot  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  his  pe- 
culiar bufinefs,  unlefs  there  is  before-hand  ftored 
up  fomewhere,  either  in  his  own  poflefTion  or  in 
that  of  fome  other  perfon,  a  ftock  fufficient  to 
maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  the  mate- 
rials and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only 
completed,  but  fold  his  web.  This  accumula- 
tion muft,  evidently,  be  previous  to  his  applying 
his  induftry  for  fo  long  a  time  to  fuch  a  peculiar 
bufinefs. 

As  the  accumulation  of  .l:ock  muft,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  previous  to  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour, {o  labour   can    be   more  and  more  fubdi- 
vided    in   proportion  only  as   ftock  is  previoufly 
more  and   more   accumulated.     The  quantity  of 
materials  which  the  fame  number  of  people  cart 
work  up,  increafes  in  a  great  proportion  as  labour 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  fubdividedj  and   as 
the  operations  of  each  workman  are  gradually  re- 
duced to  a  greater  degree  of  fimplicity,  a  variety 
of  new  machines  come  to  be  invented  for  facili- 
tating  and   abridging   thofe   operations.     As  the 
divifion  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order  to 
give  conftant  employment  to  an  equal  number  of 
workmen,  an   equal    ftock   of  provifions,  and   a 
greater   ilock   of  mvitcrials  and  tpols  ,than   what 
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would  have  been  neceflary  in  a  ruder  ft  ate  of  diings, 
muft  be  accumulated  before-hand.  But  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  every  branch  of  bufinefs  ge- 
nerally increafes  with  the  divifion  of  labour  in 
that  branch,  or  rather  it  is  the  increafe  of  their 
number  which  enables  them  to  clafs  and  fubdivide 
themfelves  in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  (lock  is  previoufly 
neceflary  for  carrying  on  this  great  improve- 
ment in  the  produdtive  powers  of  labour,  fo  that 
accumulation  naturally  leads  to  this  improvement. 
The  perfon  who  employs  his  ftock  in  maintaining 
labour,  neceflarily  wilhes  to  employ  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  work 
as  pofTible.  He  endeavours,  therefore,  both  to 
make  among  his  workmen  the  moft  proper  dif- 
tribution  of  employment,  and  to  furnilh  them 
with  the  beft  machines  which  he  can  either  in- 
vent or  afford  to  purchafe.  His  abilities  in  both 
thefe  refpefts  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  ftock,  or  to  the  number  of  people 
whom  it  can  employ.  The  quantity  of  induftry, 
therefore,  not  only  increafes  in  every  country 
with  the  increafe  of  the  ftock  which  employs  it, 
but,  in  confequence  of  that  increafe,  the  fame 
quantity  of  induftry  produces  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  effe<51:s  of  the  increafe  of 
ftock  upon  induftry  and  its  produ(5tive  powers. 

In  the  following  book  1  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  ftock,  the  effefls  of  its 
accumulation  into  capitals  of  difteient  kinds, 
and  the  €ffe<^s  of  the  different  employments  of 
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B  0  0  K.  iliofc  capitals.  This  book  is  divided  into  five 
chapters.  In  the  firft  chapter,  1  have  endeavoured 
to  (hew  what  are  the  different  parts  or  branches 
into  which  the  (lock,  either  of  an  individual,  or 
of  a  great  fociety,  naturally  divides  itfelf.  In 
the  fecond,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
nature  and  operation  of  money  confidered  as  a 
particular  branch  of  the  general  ftock  of  the 
fociety.  The  ftock  which  is  accumulated  into 
a  capital,  may  either  be  employed  by  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  belongs,  or  it  may  be  lent  to  fome 
other  perfon.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates  in  both  thefe  fituations.  The 
fifth  and  laft  chapter  treats  of  the  different  ef- 
fe6ts  which  the  different  employments  of  capital 
immediately  produce  upon  the  quantity  both  of 
national  induftry,  and  of  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour.  n 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

Of  the  Divifton   of  Stock, 

HEN  the  ftock  which  a  man  pofTeftes  is 
no  more  than  fufHcient  to  maintain  him 
for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  he  feldom  thinks 
of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it.  He  confumes 
it  as  fparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavours  by  his 
labour  to  acquire  fomething  which  may  fupply 
its  plice  before  it  be  confumed  altogether.     His 
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revenue*  is,  in  this  cafe,  derived   from  his  labour  c  "  a  p. 
only.     This  is  the  ftatc  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  polTcires  (lock  fuflicient  to  main- 
tain him  for  months  or  years,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part 
of  it;  referving  only  fo  much  for  his  immediate 
confumption  as  may  maintain  him  till  this  reve- 
nue begins  to  come  in.  His  whole  (lock,  there- 
fore, is  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts.  That  part 
which,  he  expe(5ts,  is  to  afford  him  this  revenue, 
is  called  his  capital.  The  other  is  that  which 
fupplies  his  immediate  confumption  j  and  which 
confifts  either,  firft,  in  that  portion  of  his  whole 
{lock  which  was  originally  referved  for  this  pur- 
pofe;  or,  fecondly,  in  his  revenue,  from  what- 
ever fource  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes  in  j  or, 
thirdly,  in  fuch  things  as  had  been  purchafed  by 
either  of  thefe  in  former  years,  and  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  confumed  j  fuch  as  a  (lock  of 
clothes,  houfehold  furniture,  and  the  like.  In 
one,  or  other,  or  all  of  thefe  three  articles,  con- 
fifts the  ftock  which  men  commonly  referve  for 
their  own  immediate  confumption. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  a  ca- 
pital may  be  employed  fo  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or 
profit  to  its  employer. 

First,  it  may  be  employed  in  raifing,  manu- 
fafburing,  or  purchafing  goods,  and  felling  them 
again  with  a  profit.  The  capital  employed  in 
this  manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its 
employer,  while  it  either  remains  in  his  poffeflion, 
pr  continues  in  the  fame  Ihape.    The  goods  of  the 
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^  °jj^  ^  merchant  yield  him  no  revenue  or  profit  till  he 
fells  them  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him 
as  little  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods.  His 
capital  is  continually  going  from  him  in  one  fhape, 
and  returning  to  him  in  another,  and  it  is  only 
by  means  of  fuch  circulation,  or  fucccflive  ex- 
changes, that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit.  Such 
capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  called 
circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  land,  in  the  purchafe  of  ufeful 
machines  and  inftruments  of  trade,  or  in  fuch- 
Kke  things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without 
changing  maftcrs,  or  circulating  any  further. 
Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be 
called  fixed  capitals. 

Different  occupations  require  very  different 
proportions  between  the  fixed  and  circulating  ca- 
pitals employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  is  alto- 
gether a  circulating  capital.  He  has  occafion  for 
no  machines  or  inftruments  of  trade,  unlefs  his 
fliop  or  warehoufe  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  mafter  arti- 
ficer or  manufacturer  mufl:  be  fixed  in  the  inftru- 
ments of  his  trade.  This  part,  however,  is  very 
fmall  in  fome,  and  very  great  in  others.  A 
mafter  taylor  requires  no  other  inftruments  of 
trade  but  a  parcel  of  needles.  Thofe  of  the 
mafter  ftioemaker  are  a  little,  though  but  a  very 
little,  more  expenfive.  Thofe  of  the  weaver  rife 
a  good  deal  above  thofe  of  the  fhoemaker.  The 
far  greater   part  of  the  capital  of  all  fuch  mafter 
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artificers,    however,    is   circulated,    either  in  the  c  h  a  p. 
wages  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the  price  of  their 
materials,  and  repaid  with  a  profit  by  the  price  of 
the  work: 

Ii''  iher  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is 
required.  In  a  great  iron -work,  for  example, 
the  furnace  for  melting  the  ore,  the  forge,  the 
flit- mill,  are  inftruments  of  trade  which  cannot 
be  eredled  without  a  very  great  expence.  In 
coal  works,  and  mines  of  every  kind,  the  ma- 
chinery neceflary  both  for  drawing  out  the  water 
and  for  other  purpofes,  is  frequently  ftill  more 
expenfive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which 
is  employed  in  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  is 
a  fixed,    that  which   is  employed    in   the  wages 
and  maintenance  of  his  labouring  fervants,    is  a 
circulating  capital.      He  makes   a  profit  of  the 
one  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  pofTeflion,  and  of 
the  other  by  parting  with  it.     The  price  or  value 
of  his  labouring  cattle  is  a  fixed  capital  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry:    their  maintenance   is   a  circulating  ca- 
pital in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  labouring 
fervants.    The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by  keeping 
the  labouring  cattle,    and  by  parting  with  their 
maintenance.      Both    the    price    and   the  main- 
tenance  of  the  cattle  which  are   bought  in   and 
fattened,  not  for  labour,  but  for  fale,  are  a  cir- 
culating capital.      The  farmer  makes  his  profit 
by  parting  with   them.     A    flock   of  fheep  or  a 
herd   of  cattle  that,    in  a   breeding  country,    is 
bought  in,   neither  for  labour,  nor  for  fale,    but 
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^  ^^°  ^  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  wool,  by  their 
milk,  and  by  their  incrcafe,  is  a  fixed  capital. 
The  profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their 
maintenance  is  a  circulating  capital.  The  profit  is 
made  by  parting  with  it  j  and  it  comes  back  with 
both  its  own  profit,  and  the  profit  upon  the  whole 
price  of  the  catde,  in  the  price  of  the  wool,  the 
milk,  and  the  increafe.  The  whole  value  of  the 
feed  too  is  properly  a  fixed  capital.  Though  it  goes 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  ground  and 
the  granary,  it  never  changes  mafiers,  and  there- 
fore does  not  properly  circulate.  The  farmer  makes 
his  profit,  not  by  i'-s  lale,  but  by  its  increafe. 

The  general  Itock  of  any  country  or  fociety  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  members, 
and  therefore  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  the  fame 
three  portions,  each  of  which  has  adillin«5l  fundlion 
or  office. 

The  firfl:  is  that  portion  which  is  referved 
for  immediate  conlumption,  and  of  which  the 
charafterirtic  is,  th^t  it  affords  no  revenue  or 
profit.  It  confids  in  the  (iock  of  food,  clothes, 
houfchold  furniture,  c\:c.  which  have  been  pur- 
chalcd  by  their  proper  confumcrs,  but  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  confumed.  The  whole  flock  of 
mere  dwelling-houfes  too  fubfifling  at  any  one 
time  in  the  country,  make  a  part  of  this  firfl  por- 
tion. The  flock  that  is  laid  out  in  a  houfe,  if 
it  is  to  be  the  dwelling- houfe  of  the  proprietor, 
ceales  from  that  moiTicnt  to  ferve  in  the  fundion 
of  a  capital,  or  to  afford  any  revenue  to  its  owner. 
A  dwelling- houfe,  as  fuch,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  revenue  of  its  inhabitant  j   and  though  it 
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is,  no  doubt,  extremely  ufeful  to  him,  it  is  as  his  chap. 
clothes  and  houfehold  furniture  are  ufeful  to  him,  - 
which,  however,  make  a  part  of  his  expcnce,  and 
not  of  his  revenue.     If  it  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenant 
for  rent,  as  the  houfe  itfclf  can  produce  nothing, 
the  tenant  mult  always  pay  the  rent  out  of  fon^e 
other   revenue  which  he  derives   either  from  la- 
bour, or  (lock,  or  land.     I'hough  a  houfe,  there- 
fore, may  yield  a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  and 
thereby   ferve    in    the    fundion    of    a   capital  to 
him,    it    cannot  yield    any   to   the    public,    nor 
ferve  in  the  fundlion  of  a  capital  to  ic,    and  the 
revenue  of  the    whole    body   of  the   people  can 
never  be   in  the  fmalleft  degree   increafcd  by  it. 
Clothes,    and   houfehold   furniture,    in  the    fame 
manner,  fometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  thereby 
ferve  in    the  function   of  a  capital  to  particular 
perfons.      In    countries    where    mafquerades   are 
common,    it   is   a   trade   to   let   out   mafquerade 
drefles   for  a   night.     UphoHterers  frequently  let 
furniture  by  the  month  or  by  the  year.     Under- 
takers let  the  furniture   of  funerals   by    the   day 
and  by   the  week.      Many    people   let  Rirniflitd 
houfes,  and  get  a   rent,  not  only  for  the    ufe  of 
the  houfe,    but  for  that  of  the   furniture.      The 
reven'K-,    however,    which  is   derived  from   fuch 
things,    muft  always    be   ultimately   drawn    tiom 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue.     Of  ail    parts  of 
the  ftock,  either  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  fociety, 
referved    for    immediate    coniumption,    what    is 
laid  out  in  houfes   is  mod  Qowly  confumcd.     A 
flock  of  clothes  may   lad  fcveral  years :  a  ft:)ck 
of  furniture  half  a  century  or  a  cejitury  :  but  a 
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B  00  K  (lock  of  houfes,  well  built  and  properly  taken  care 
of,  may  laft  many  centuries.  Though  the  period 
of  their  total  confumption,  however,  is  more  dif- 
tant,  they  are  ftill  as  really  a  ftock  refervcd  for  im- 
mediate confumpiion  as  cither  clothes  or  houfehold 
furniture. 

The  fecond  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  ftock  of  the  fociety  divides  itfelf,  is  the 
fixed  capital ,  of  which  the  chara6teriftic  is,  that  it 
affords  a  revenue  or  profit  without  circulating  or 
changing  mafters.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  the  four 
following  articles : 

First,  of  all  ufeful  machines  and  inftruments  of 
trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour : 

Secondly,  of  all  thofe  profitable  buildings 
which  are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  not 
only  to  their  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent, 
but  to  the  perfon  who  poflefles  them  and  pays  that 
rent  for  them  j  fuch  as  fhops,  warehoufes,  work- 
houfes,  farmhoufes,  with  all  their  neceflary  build- 
ings i  ftables,  granaries,  &c.  Thefe  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  mere  dwelling- houfes.  They  are  a 
fort  of  inftruments  of  trade,  and  may  be  confidered 
in  the  fame  light : 

Thirdly,  of  the  Improvements  of  land,  of 
what  has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing, 
draining,  enclofing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it 
into  the  condition  moft  proper  for  tillage  and 
culture.  An  improved  farm  may  very  juftly  be 
regarded  in  the  fame  light  as  thofe  ufeful  ma- 
chines which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and 
by  means  of  which,  an  equal  circulating  capital 
can  aflx)rd  a  much  greater  revenue  to  its  em- 
I  ployer. 
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ployer.      An  improved    farm   is  equally   advan*       | 
tageous  and  more  durable  than  any  of  thofc  ma- 
chines, frequently 


other 


than 


repairs 
the  moft  profitable  application   of   the   farmer's 
capital  employed  in  cultivating  it : 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  ufcful  abilities 
of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the'  fociety. 
The  acquifition  of  fuch  talents,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  acquirer  during  his  educadon, 
ftudy,  or  apprenticefhip,  always  cofts  a  real  ex- 
pence,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  realized,  as  it 
were,  in  his  perfon.  Thofe  talents,  as  they 
make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  fo  do  they  likewife  of 
that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may  be  con- 
iidered  in  the  fame  light  as  a  machine  or  inftru- 
ment  of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges  la- 
bour, and  which,  though  it  cofts  a  certain  ex- 
pence,  repays  that  expence  with  a  profit. 

The  third  and  laft  of  the  three  portions  into 
which  the  general  ftock  of  the  fociety  naturally 
vlivides  itfelf,  is  the  circulating  capital  j  of  which 
the  charafleriftic  is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  only 
by  circuladng  or  changing  mailers.  It  is  com- 
pofed  likewife  of  four  parts  : 

First,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all 
the  other  three  are  circulated  and  diftributed  to 
their  proper  confumers : 

Secondly,  of  the  ftock  of  provifions  which 
are  in  the  poflefTion  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier, 
the  farmer,  the  corn- merchant,  the  brewer,  &c. 
and  from  the  fale  of  which  they  expedl  to  derive  a 
profit : 
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Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altogether 
rude,  or  more  or  lefs  manufaftured,  of  clothes, 
furniture,  and  building,  which  are  not  yet  made 
up  Into  any  of  thofe  three  (hapcs,  but  which 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  m'aou- 
fafturers,  the  mercers,  and  drapers,  the  timber- 
merchants,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  the  brick- 
makers,  &c,  '•  '■  "'^  '■^•''    '''f  '-'• 

Fourthly,  and  laftly,  of  the  work  which  is 
made  up  and  completed,  but  which  is  ftill  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  and  manufadlurer,  and 
not  yet  difpofed  of  or  diftributed  to  the  proper 
confumers  j  fuch  as  the  finifhed  work  which '  we 
frequently  find  ready-made  in  the  (hops  of  the 
fmith,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  goldfmith,  the 
jeweller,  the  china- merchant,  &c.  The  circu- 
lating capital  confifts.  in  this  manner,  of  the 
provifions,  materials,  and  finilhed  work  of  a)! 
kinds  that  are  in  the  hands  of  their  refpedtive 
dealers,  and  of  the  money  that  is  neceflary  for 
circulating  and  diftributing  ehem  to  thofe  who 
are  finally  to  ufe  or  to  confume  them. 

Of  thefe  four  parts,  three,  provifions,  mate- 
rials, and  finilhed  work,  are,  either  annually, 
or  in  a  longer  or  fhorter  period,  regularly  with- 
drawn from  it,  and  placed  either  in  the  fixed 
capital,  or  in  the  ftock  refcrved  for  immediate 
confumption*  .-»,,..    .     .;,  ...       ,    .,,,  , 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived 
from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  fupported 
by  a  circulating  capital.  All  ufeful  machines  and 
inftrumcnts  of  trade  are  originally  derived  from 
a  circulating  capital^  which  furoifhes  the  materials 
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6f  which  they  arc  made,    and   the  maintenance  ^  hap, 
of  the  workmen  who  make  them.      They  require 
too  a  capital  of  the  fame  kind  to  keep  them  in 

"conftant' repair.  "••;'■    "''^'^•:»?  H«i<H^.,,-'^:'t?&"/  '^--A-f-?^; 

"'  No  fixed  ca!pital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  capital.  The  tnoft  ufefiil 
miachines  and  inftrunnents  of  trade  will  produce 
nothing  without  the  circulating  capital  which  af- 
fords the  materials  they  arc  ertiployed  upon,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  who  employ 
them.  Land,  however  irrlproved,  will  yield  no 
revenue  without  a  circulating  capital,  which 
maintains  the  labourers  who  cultivate  and  colle(5t 
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its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  flock  which 
may  be  refervcd  for  immediate  confumption,  is 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  both  of  the  fixed  and 
circulating  capitals.  It  is  this  ftock  which 
feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges  the  people.  Their 
riches  or  poverty  depends  upon  the  abundant  or 
iparing  fupplics  which  thofe  two  capitals  can 
afl?brd  to  the  ftock  rcferved  for  immediate  con- 
fumption. 

So  great  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
being  continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  ftock  of  the  fociety  j  it  muft  in  its  turn 
require  continual  fupplies,  without  which  it 
would  foo.i  ceafe  to  exift.  Thefe  fupplies  afc 
principally  drawn  from  three  fources,  the  pro- 
duce of  land,  of  mines,  and  of  fifheries.  Thefe 
afford  continual  fupplies  of  provifions  and  ma- 
terials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards  wrought  up 
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°  ^iL '^  into  finiflied  work,  and  by  which  are  replaced 
*— w — '  the  provifions,  materials,  and  finilhed  work  con- 
tinually withdrawn  frond  the  circulating  capital. 
From  mines  too  is  drawn  what  is  neceifary  fqr 
npaintaining  and  augmenting  that  part  of  it  which 
confifts  in  money.  For  though^  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  bufinefs,  this  part  is  not,  like  the 
other  three,  neccffarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in 
order  to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  general  (lock  of  the  fociety,  it  muft,  how- 
ever, like  all  other  things,  be  wafted  and  worn 
out  at  laft,  and  fometimes  too  be  either  loft 
or  fent  abroad,  and  muft,  therefore,  require 
continua.j  though,  no  doubt,  much  fmaller 
(upplies.  -..,„..  .      .  .V-.    ..;^.  ;     . 

Land,  mines,  and  fifheries,  require  all  *c  »  t 
fixed  and  a  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them ; 
and  their  produce  replaces  with  a  profit,  not 
only  thofe  capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the 
fociety.  Thus  the  farmer  annually  replaces  to 
the  manufadurer  the  provilions.  which  he  had 
confumcd  and  the  materials  which  he  had  wrought 
up  the  year  before;  and  the  manufadurer  re- 
places to  the  farmer  the  finifhed  work  which 
he  had  wafted  and  worn  out  in  the  fame  time. 
This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is  annually  made 
between  thofe  two  orders  of  people,  though  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  the  one 
and  the  manufactured  produce  of  the  other  are 
dire6tly  bartered  for  one  another ;  becaufe  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  farmer  fells  his  corn 
and  his  cattle,  his  flax  and  his  wool,  to  the  very 
fame  perfon  of  whom  he  chufes  to  purchafe  the 
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clothes,  furniture,  and  inftrumcnts  of  trade  which  ^  ",/^  *'* 
he  wants.  He  fells,  therefore,  his  rude  produce 
for  money,  with  which  he  can  purchafe,  where- 
cver  it  is  to  be  had,  the  manufadurcd  produce 
he  has  occafion  for.  Land  even  replaces,  in  part 
at  leaft,  the  capitals  with  which  fifheries  and  mines 
arc  cultivated.  It  is  the  produce  of  land  which 
draws  the  fi(h  from  the  waters  j  and  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  furface  of  the  earth  which  extracts  the 
minerals  from  its  bowels.  '*      ^  '  j. 

■  The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fifheries,  when 
their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  proper  application  of  the  capitals 
employed  about  them.  When  the  capitals  are 
equal,  and  equally  well  applied,  it  is  in  proportion 
to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  tolerable  lecu- 
lity,    every  man  of  common  underftanding  will 
endeavour  to  employ  whatever  flock  he  can  com- 
mand, in  procuring  either  prefent  enjoyment  or 
future   profit.      If  it  is  employed   in  procuring 
prefent  enjoyment,  it  is  a  ftock  referved  for  im- 
mediate confumption,      If  it  is  employed  in  pro- 
cyring  future  profit,  it  muft  procure  this  profit, 
either  by  ftaying  with  him,    or   by  going  from 
him.     In   the   one  cafe  it  is  a  fixed,  in  the  other 
it  is  a  circulating  capital.     A  man  muft  be  per- 
fedly  crazy  who,  where  there  is  tolerable  fecu- 
rity,    does   not   employ  all   the  ftock   which   he 
commands,  whether  it  be  his   own,  or  borrowed 
of  other  people,  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  ways. 
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In  thofe  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  wher* 
men  are  continually  afraid  of  the  violenc  '»f 
their  fuperiors,  they  frequently  bury  a.)d  con:cal 
a  great  part  of  their  (lock,  in  order  to  have  it 
always  at  hand  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place 
of  fafety,  in  calc  of  their  being  threatened  with 
^y  of  thofe  difafters  to  which  they  confider  them- 
felvcs  as  at  all  times  expofed.  This  is  faid  to  be 
a  common  pradice  in  Turkey,  in  Indoftan,  and, 
I  believe,  in  moft  other  governments  of  Afia.  It 
feeuis  to  have  been  a  common  pradice  among 
our  anceftors  during  the  violence  of  the  feudal 
government.  Trcafure-trove  was  in  thofe  times 
confidered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  greateft  fovereigns  in  Europe.  If  confifted 
in  fuch  treafure  as  was  found  concealed  in  the 
earth,  and  to  which  no  particular  perfon  could 
prove  any  right,  This  was  regarded  Tn  thofe  times 
^  fo  important  an  objeft,  that  it  was  always  con- 
fidered as  belonging  to  the  fovereign,  and  neither 
to  the  finder  nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
unlefs  the  right  to  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
latter  by  an  exprefs  claufe  in  his  charter.  It  was 
put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  gold  and  filver 
jnines,  which,  without  a  fpecial  claufe  in  the 
charter,  were  never  fuppofed  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  general  grant  of  the  lands,  though  mines  of 
lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  were,  as  things  of  fmaller 
coqfequenc^. 
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C  H  A  P.      11.  , 

Of  Money  conjidered  as  a  particular  Branch  of  the 
general  Stock  of  thj  Society ^  or  of  the  Expence 
of  maintaining  the  National  Capital,     ■• 

TT  has  been  (hewn  in  the  firft  Book,  that  the  c  h  a  p. 
-*-    price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays 
the  wages  of  the  labour,  another  the  profits  of 
the  (lock,  and  a  third  the  rent  of  the  land  which 
had  been   employed   in  producing   and  bringing 
them   to   market:    that   there  are,  indeed,  feme 
commodities  of  which  the  price  is   made  up  of 
two  of  thofe  parts  only,  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  profits  of  (lock  j    and  a  very  few  in  which  it 
confifts  altogether  in  one,  the  wages  of  labour; 
but  that  the  price  of  every  commodity  necelTarily 
refolves  itfelf  into  fome  one,  or  other,  or  all  of 
thcfc  three  parts;   every  part  of  it  which   goes 
neither  to   rent  nor   to  wages,  being  neceflfarily 
profit  to  fomebody. 

Since  this  is  the  cafe,  it  has  been  obferved, 
with  regard  to  every  particular  commodity, 
taken  feparately  ;  it  mud  be  fo  with  regard  to 
all  the  commodities  which  compofe  the  whole 
£nn\jal  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of,  every 
country,  taken  complexly.  The  whole  price  or 
exchangeable  value  of  that  annral  produce,  muft 
refolve  itfelf  info  the  fame  three  parts,  and  be. 
parcelled  out  among  the  different  inhabitants  of 
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^  ^^  °  K  the  joiintry,  cither  as  the  wages  of  their  labour, 
the   nrofits  of  their   flock,  or  the  rent  of  their 

^  But  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country 
IS  thus  divided  among  and  conftitutes  a  revenue 
to  its  different  inhabitants  j  yet  as  in  the  rent  of  a 
private  eftate  we  di(linguil|i  betvyeen  the  grofs 
rent  and  the  neat  rent,  fo  may  we  likewife  ii) 
•■he  revenue  of  all  the  inh^ibitants  of  a  great 
country.  .      ,    ^ ,.,      ,: , 

The  grofs  rent  of  a  private  eftate  compre- 
hends whatever  is  paid  by  the  farmer  j  the  neat 
pent,  what  remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  de- 
dufling  the  expenc^  of  management,  of  repairs, 
and  all  other  neceflary  charges;  or  what,  with- 
out hurting  his  eftate,  he  can  afford  to  place  ir^ 
his  ftock  referved  fbr  immediate  confumption,  or 
to  fpend  upon  his  table,  equipage,  the  orna- 
rnents  of  his  houfe  and  furniture,  his  private  en- 
joyments and  anriufements.  His  real  wealth  is 
in  proportion,  not  to  his  grofs,  but  to  his  nea|: 
rent. 

The  grofs  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  country  comprehends  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour  j  the  neat  revenue, 
wh?»t  remains  free  to  them  after  deducing  the 
expence  of  maintaining;  firft,  their  fixed;  and 
fecondly,  their  circulating  capital ;  or  what,  with- 
out encroaching  upon  their  capital,  they  can  place 
in  their  ftock  referved  for  immediate  confump- 
tion, or  fpend  upon  their  fubfiftence,  conveni- 
encics,  and  amufements.    Their  real  wealth  too 

is 
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is  in  proportion,  not  to  their  grofs,  but  to  their  ^  ^^f^  **• 
neatrevenue.     "      '      "■"-  "^         •  - 

The  whole  cxpeace  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital,  muft  evidently  be  excluded  from  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  fociety.  Neither  the  materials 
neceff^ry  for  fupporiing  their  ufcful  machines  and 
iiiftruments  of  trade,  their  profitable  buildings, 
&c.  nor  the  produce  of  the  labour  neceflarv  for 
fafhioning  thofe  materials  into  the  proper  to*rin> 
can  ever  make  any  part  of  it.  The  price  of 
that  labour  may  indeed  make  a  part  of  itj  as  the 
workmen  fo  employed  may  place  the  whole  value 
of  their  wages  in  their  ftock  referved  for  imme- 
diate confumption.  But  in  other  forts  of  labour, 
both  the  price  and  the  produce  go  to  this  ftock, 
the  price  to  that  of  the  workmen,  the  produce 
to  that  of  o:her  people,  whofe  fubfiftence,  conve- 
niencies,  and  amufements,  are  augmented  by  the 
labour  of  thofe  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  in- 
treafe  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to 
enable  the  fame  number  of  labourers  to  perform 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a  farm 
where  all  the  ncceflary  buildings,  fences,  drains, 
communications,  &c.  are  in  the  moft  perfedi: 
good  order,  the  fame  number  of  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle  will  raife  a  much  greater  pro- 
duce, than  in  one  of  equal  extent  and  equally 
jfyood  ground,  JUt  not  furnilhed  with  equal  con- 
veniencies.  In  manufafbures  the  fame  number 
of  hands,  afTifted  with  the  beft  machinery,  will 
work  up  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
with  more  impcrfcd  inftruments  of  trade.      The 

expence 
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BOOK  expcnce  which  is  properly  laid  out  upon  a  fixed 
capital  of  any  kind,  is  always  repaid  with  great 
profit,  and  incrcafes  the  annual  produce  by  a  much 
greater  value  than  that  of  the  fupport  which  fuch 
innprovements  require.  This  fupport,  however, 
ftill  requires  a  certain  portion  of  that  produce. 
A  certain  quantity  of  materials,  and  the  labour 
of  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  both  of  which 
might  have  b  i  immediately  employed  to  aug- 
ment the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the  fub- 
fiftence  and  conveniencies  of  the  fociety,  arc 
thus  diverted  to  another  employment,  highly 
advantageous  indeed,  but  ftill  different  from 
this  one.  k  is  upon  this  account  that  all  fuch 
improvements  in  mechanics,  as  enable  the  fame 
number  of  workmen  to  perform  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  work  with  cheaper  and  Ampler  machinery 
than  had  been  ufual  before,  are  always  re- 
garded as  advantageous  to  every  fociety*  A 
certain  quantity  of  mateiials,  and  the  labour  of 
a  certain  number  of  workmen,  which  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  fupporting  a  more  com- 
plex and  expenfive  machinery,  can  afterwards 
be  applied  to  augment  the  quantity  of  work 
which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is  ufeful  only 
for  performing.  7  he  undertaker  of  fome  great 
rnanufadory  who  employs  a  thoufand  a- year  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  machinery,  if  he  can  re- 
duce this  expence  to  five  hundred,  will  naturally 
employ  the  other  five  hundred  in  purchafing  an 
additional  quantity  of  materials  to  be  wrought 
up  by  an  additional  number  of  workmen.  The 
quantity  of  that  work>  therefore,  which  his  ma- 
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chinery   waS    iifeful    only   for    performing,    will  ^  "  ^  **• 
naturally  be  augmented,  and  r-  th  it  all  the  ad- 
vantage  and  conveniency  which  the  fociety  can 
derive  from  that  work. 

The  expencc  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in  a 
great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared  to 
that  of  repairs  in  a  private  eftate.  The  cxpence  of 
repairs  may  frequently  be  neceffary  for  fupporting 
the  produce  of  the  eftate,  and  confequently  both  the 
grofs  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord.  When  by 
a  more  proper  direction,  however,  it  can  be 
diminiflied  without  occafioning  any  diminution 
of  produce,  the  grofs  rent  remains  at  leaft  the 
fame  as  before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necelTarily 
augmented. 

But  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the 
fixed  capital  is  thus  neceflariiy  excluded  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  it  is  not  the  fame  cafe 
with  that  of  maintaining  the  circulating  capital.  Of 
the  four  parts  of  which  this  latter  capital  is  com- 
pofed,  money,  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhcd 
work,  the  three  laft,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
are  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed  either 
in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  fociety,  or  in  their  ftock 
refervcd  for  immediate  confumption.  Whatever 
portion  of  thofe  confumable  goods  is  not  employed 
in  miintainins:  the  former,  goes  all  to  the  latter, 
and  makes  a  part  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fo- 
ciety. The  maintenance  of  thofe  three  parts  of 
the  circulating  capital,  therefore,  withdraws  no 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  from  the  neat  re- 
venue of  the  fociety,  befides  what  is  neceffary  for 
4naintaining  the  fixed  capital. 

<«  4-  nis, 
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The  circulating  capital  of  a  focicty  is  in  this 
rcfpc6t  different  from  that  of  an  individual. 
That  of  an  individual  is  totally  excluded  from 
making  any  part  of  his  neat  revenue,  which  muft 
confift  altogether  in  his  profits.  But  though  the 
circulating  capital  of  every  individual  makes  a 
part  of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs, 
it  is  net  upon  that  account  totally  excluded  from 
making  a  part  likewife  of  their  neat  revenue. 
Though  the  wbole  goods  in  a  merchant's  (hop 
iiiulT:  by  no  means  be  placed  in  his  own  ftock 
refer ved  for  immediate  confumption,  they  may 
in  rhac  of  other  people,  who,  from  a  revenue  de- 
rived from  other  funds,  may  regularly  replace 
their  value  to  him,  together  with  its  profits,  with- 
out occafioning  any  diminution  cither  qf  his  capital 
or  of  theirs.     '^  '     {''-.'"'y^^'  -'    m     -^  a:?  .h-j 

MoN£Y,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  main- 
tenance can  occafion  any  diminution  in  their  neat 
revenue.     -■' .>:,'-h.  ;:  •-  ,v>y.,iu,!.,.  .  _  ;/,..:;•..;:;<... 

The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  which  con  fills  in  money,  fo  far  as* 
they  afFecl  the  revenue  of  the  fociety,  bear  a  very 
great  refemblance  to  one  another.  •   '•  '-■   • 

First,  as  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  of 
trade,  &:c.  require  a  certain  expence,  firft  to  eredt 
them,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  them,  both  vyhich 
expences,  though  they  make  a  part  of  the  grofs, 
are  dedudions  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fa- 
ciety;  fo  the  ftock  of  money  which  circulates  in 
any  country  muft  require  a  certain  expence,  flrft 
to  collefl  it,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  it,  both 

which 
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which  cxpences,  though  they  make  a  part  of  -  "j*  '• 
the  grofs,  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  deductions 
from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety.  A  certain 
.quantity  of  very  valuable  'materials,  gold  and 
filver,  and  of  very  curious  labour,  inftead  of 
augmenting  the  ftock  rcferved  for  immediate 
.confumption,  the  fubfiftence,  conveniencies,  and 
amufements  of  individuals,  is  employed  in  fup- 
porting  that  great    but  expenfive   inftrument  of 

.commerce,  by  means  of  which  every  individual 
in  ihe  fociety  has  his  fubfiftence,  conveniencies, 
and  amufements,  regularly  diftributed  to  him  in 

,  their  proper  proportion. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  inftruments 
of  trade,  &c.  which  compofe  the  fixed  capital 
cither  of  an  individual  or  of  a  fociety,  make  no 
part  either  of  the  grofs  or  of  the  neat  revenue  of 
either;  fo  money,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  fociety  is  regularly  diftributed 
among  all  its  different  members,  makes  itfelf  no 
part  of  that  revenue.  The  great  wheel  of  cir- 
culation is  altogether  diff*erent  from  the  goods 
which  are  circulated  by  means  of  it.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  confifts  altogether  in  thofc 
goods,  and  not  in  the  wheel  which  circulate* 
them.  In  computing  either  the  grofs  or  the 
neat  revenue  of  any  fociety,  vv^e  muft  always, 
from  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money  and 

'goods,  dedud:  the  whole  value  of  the  money,  of 

'.which  not  a  fingle   farthing  can   ever   make  any 

'j  part  of  either. 

t     It   is  the  ambigifity  of  language   only  which 
can  make  this  propofition  appear  either  doubtful 


'! 


or 
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B  o  o  K  or  paradoxical.      When    properly  explained  and 
underflood,  it  is  almoft  felf- evident. 

When  we  talk,  of  any  particular  fum  of  money, 
.   we  fometimes  mean  nothing  but  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  iscompofedi  and  fometimes  we  include 
in  our  m    ning  fomc  obfcure  reference  to  the  goods 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  or  to  the  powCr 
of  piWchafing  which  the  pofleflTion  of  it  conveys. 
Thus  when  we  fay,  that  the  circulating  money  of 
England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millions, 
we  mean  only  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces,    which  fome   writers    have    computed,  or 
rather  have  fuppaled  to  circulate  in  that  country. 
But   when  we  fay,  that  a  min  is  wortli  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  we  mean  commonly  to  ex- 
prefs not  only  the  amount  of  the  m^etal  pieces  which 
are  annually  paid  to  him,  but  tlie  value  of  the  goods 
which  he  can  annually  purchafe  or  confume.     We 
■  mean  commonly  to  afcertain  what  is  or  ought  to 
"be  his  way  of  living,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  neceflaries  and  convenicncies  of  life  in  which 
he  can  with  propriety  indulge  himfelf. 

When,  by  any  particular  fum  of  money,  wc 
mean  not  only  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but  to  include 
in  its  fignification  fome  obfcure  reference  to  the 
goods  which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  them, 
the  wealth  or  revenue  which  it  in  this  cafe  denotes, 
is  equal  only  to  one  of  the  two  values  which  are 
thus  intimated  fomewhat  ambiguoufly  by  the  fame 
word,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the 
f. former,  to  the  money's  worth  more  properly  than 
(o  the  money. 
,    '  Thus 
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•  Thus  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  pcnfion  of  a  *^  "^  •'• 
particular  perfon,  he  can  in  the  courfe  of  the 
week  purchafe  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  fub- 
fiftence,  conveniencies,  and  amufcmencs.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  quantity  is  great  or  fmall,  fo  are 
his  real  riches,  his  real  weekly  revenue.  His 
weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to  the 
guinea,  and  to  what  can  be  purchafed  with  it, 
but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofc  two  equal 
values;  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  tO 
the  former;  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather  than  tt> 
the  guinea. 

If  the  penfion  of  fuch  ^  perfon  was  paid  to 
hinn,  not  in  gold,  but  in  a  we  kly  bill  for  a 
guinea,  his  revenue  furely  woulv!  not  (b  properly 
confift  in  the  piece  of  paj  i;.,  as  in  what  lie  could 
get  for  it.  A  guinea  n>ay  be  confidered  as  a  bill 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  neceffaries  and  convc- 
niencies  upon  all  the  tradefmen  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  revenue  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  paid,  does  not  fo  properly  confift  in  thf 
piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  [n 
what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it  could  be  ex- 
changed for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon  a 
bankrupt,  be  cl  ao  niore  value  than  the  moft 
ufelefs  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all 
the  different  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the 
fame  manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently  is 
paid  to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  how- 
ever, the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of 
them  taken  together,  muft  always  be  great  or 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  confumaWe 
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^  ^iL  ^  SQO'^s  which  they  can  all  of  them  purchafe  with 
this  money.  The  whole  revenue  of  all  of  them 
taken  together  is  evidently  not  equal  to  both  the 
money  and  the  Confumi^ble  goods  s  but  only  to 
one  or  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to  the  latter 
.  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  cxprefs  a  per- 
fon*s  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annu- 
ally paid  to  him,  it  is  becaufe  the  amount  of  thofe 
pieces  regulates  the  extent  of  his  power  of  pur- 
chafing,  or  the  value  of  the  goods  which  he  can 
annually  afford  to  confume.  We  ftill  confider  his 
revenue  as  confiding  in  this  power  of  purchafing  or 
confuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it. 

But  if  this  is  fufficiently  evident  even  with 
regard  to  an  individual,  it  is  ftill  more  fo  with, 
regard  to  a  fociety.  The  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to  an  individual, 
is  often  precifely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is 
upon  that  account  the  Ihortcft  and  beft  expref- 
fion  of  its  value.  But  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  circulate  in  a  fociety,  can  never  be 
equal  to  the  revenue  of  all  its  members.  As  the 
fame  guinea  which  pays  the  weekly  penfion  of 
one  man  to-day,  may  pay  that  of  another  to-> 
morrow,  and  that  of  a  third  the  day  thereafter, 
the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  annually 
circulate  in  any  country,  muft  always  be  of 
much  lefs  value  than  the  whole  money  penfions 
annually  paid  with  them.  But  the  power  of 
purchafing,  or  the  goods  which  can  fucceffively 
be  bought  with  the  whole  of  thofe  money  pen- 
fions as   they  arc  fucccfTively  paid,   muft  always 

be 
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be  precifely  of  the  fame  value  with  thofe  pen-  ^  "j,'^  **• 
fions}    as  muft   likewife  be  the  revenue  of  the 
different  perfons  to  whom  they  are  paid.    That 
revenue,  therefore,  cannot  confift  in  thofe  metal 
pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  fo  much  inferior 
to  its  value,  but  in  the  power  of  purchafing,  in 
the  goods  which  can  fucceflively  be  bought  with 
them  as  they  circulate  from  hand  to  hand.     ' '  ■  - ' ' 
Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion, the  great  inftrument  of  commerce,  like  all 
other  inftruments  of  trade,   though  it  makes  a 
part   and   a  very  valuable  part  of  the   capital, 
makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  fociety  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and   though  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  is  compofcd,   in  the  courfe  of  their 
annual  circulation,    diftribute  to   every  man  the 
revenue   which   properly   belongs  to  him,    they 
make  themfelves  no  part  of  that  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  the  machines  and  inftru- 
ments of  trade,    &c.  which    compofc  the   fixed 
capital,  bear  this  further  refemblance  to  that  part 
of  the  circulating  capital  which  confifts  in  money  j 
that  as  every  faving  in  the  expence  of  erefting 
and  fupporting  thofe  machines,   which  does  not 
diminifli  the  produdlivc  powers  of  labour,  is  an 
improvement  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety  ; 
fo  every  faving  in  the  expence  of  colleding  and 
fupporting    that  part    of  the   circulating  capital 
which  confifts  in  money,    is  an  improvement  of 
exa£Hy  the  fame  kind. 

■'  It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly  too 
been  explained  already,  in  what  manner  every 
faving   in   the  expence  of  fupporting   the  fixed 
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^  ^jj^  K  capital  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat  revenue 
of  the  fociety.  The  whole  capital  of  the  under- 
taker of  every  work  is  neceflarily  divided  be- 
tween his  fixed  and  his  circulating  capital. 
While  his  whole  capital  remains  the  fame,  the 
fmaller  the  one  part,  the  greater  muft  neceflarily 
be  the  other.  It  is  the  circulating  capital  which 
furnifhes  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour,  and 
puts  induftry  into  motion.  Every  faving,  there- 
fore, in  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  ca- 
pital, which  does  not  diminilh  the  produdlive 
powers  of  labour,  muft  increafe  the  fund  which 
puts  induftry  into  motion,  and  confequently  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  re- 
venue of  every  fociety.  ^ ' 

The  fubftitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold 
and  filver  money,  replaces  a  very  expenfive  in- 
ftrument  of  commerce  with  one  much  lefs  coftly, 
and  fometimes  equally  convenient.  Circulation 
comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it 
cofts  lefs  both  to  erefi  and  to  maintain  than  the 
old  one.  But  in  what  manner  this  operation  is 
performed,  and  in  what  manner  it  tends  to  in- 
creafe either  the  grofs  or  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious,  and  may 
therefore  require  fome  further  explication. 

There  are  feveral  different  forts  of  paper 
money  ;  but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and 
bankers  are  the  fpecies  which  is  beft  known,  and 
which  Teems  beft  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country 
have  iuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and 
prudence  of  a  particular   banker,    as   to   believe 
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that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  fuch  c  h  ^a  p. 
of  his  promiflbry  notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any   ■    ^'    t 
time  prefented  to  him  ;  thofe  notes  come  to  have 
the  fame  currency  as  gold  and  filver  money,  from 
the  confidence  that  fuch  money  can  at  any  time 
be  had  for  them. 

A  PARTICULAR  banker  lends  among  his  cuf- 
tomers  his  own  promifTory  notes,   to  the  extent* 
we  Hiall  fuppofe,  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  money, 
his  debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  as  if  he  had 
lent  them  fo  much  money.     This  intereft  is  the 
fource  of  his  gain.     Though  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  pay- 
ment,   part    of  them    continue  to   circulate  for 
months  and  years  together.    Though,  he  has  ge- 
nerally   in    circulation,    therefore,    notes   to   the 
extent    of   a    hundred  thoufand  pounds,   twenty 
thoufand  pounds    in    gold  and  filver  may,    fre- 
quently,   be  a  fufficient  provifion  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.      By   this  operation,    there- 
fore,   twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver 
perform  all  the  funftions  which  a  hundred  thou- 
fand could  otherwife  have  performed.     The  fame 
exchanges  may  be  made,    the  fame  quantity  of 
confumable  goods  may  be  circulated  and  dillri- 
buted  to    their  proper  confumers,   by   means  of 
his  promiflbry  notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold 
and  filver  money.     Eighty   thoufand   pounds  of 
gold  and  filver,  therefore,   can,  in   this  manner, 
be  fpared   from  the  circulation  of  the  country  ; 
and   if  diuerent    operations    of   the   fame    kind 
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BOOK  (hould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  carried  on  by  many 
(different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circula- 
tion may  thus  be  condu6led  with  a  fifth  part  only 
of  the  gold  and  filver  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  requifite. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole 
circulating    money   of  fome    particular    country 
amounted,  at  a  particular  time,   to  one  ir.illion 
fterling,   that   fum  being  then  fufficient  for  cir- 
culating the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land 
and    labour.      Let   us  fuppofe    too,    that   fome 
time    thereafter,    different    banks    and    bankers 
iflued  promiffory  notes,   payable  to   the  beare-% 
to  the  extent  of  one  million,   referving  in  their 
different   coffers   two   hundred   thoufand  pounds 
for  anfwering  occafional  demands.    There  would 
remain,     therefore,    in    circulation,    eight    hun- 
dred  thoufand   pounds  in  gold  and  filver,   and 
a  million  of  bank  notes,    or  eighteen  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  paper  and  money  together. 
But  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of   the  country    had    before  required   only   one 
million  to  circulate  and  diftribute  it  to  its  pro- 
per confumers,  and  that  annual  produce  cannot 
be  immediately   augmented  by   thofe  operations 
of  banking.      One  million,    therefore,    will  be 
fufficient  to  circulate  it  after  them.     The  goods 
to  be  bought  ana  iold  being  precifely  the  fame 
as  before,   the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be 
fufficient   for   buying    and    felling    them.      The 
channel  of  circulation,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch 
an  exprclTion,  will  remair.  precifely  the  fame  as 
before.     One  million  we  have  fuppofcd  fufficient 
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to   fill  that  channel.      Whatever,    therefore,    is  ^  "j,^  **• 
poured  into  it  beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in  it, 
but  muft  overflow.    One  million  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.     Eight  hun- 
dred   thoufand    pounds,    therefore,    muft    over- 
flow, that  fum   being  over  and  above  what  can 
be  employed   in  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
But  though   this   fum   cannot    be    employed    at 
home,    it  is  too   valuable  to   be  allowed  to  lie 
idle.     It  will,  therefore,  be  lent  abroad,  in  order 
to  feek  that  profitable  employment  which  it  can- 
not find  at  home.     But  the  paper  cannot  go  a- 
broad  J  becaufe  at  a  diftance  from  the  banks  which 
iffue  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which  payment 
of  it  can  be  exafted  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received 
in  coqnmon  payments.      Gold  and  filver,  there- 
fore, to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  will  be  fent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of 
home  circulation  will  remain  filled  with  a  million 
of  paper,  inftead  of  a  million  of  thofe   metals 
which  filled  it  before. 

,  But  though  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  is  thus  fent  abroad,  we  muft  not  imagine 
that  it  is  fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its  pro- 
prietors make  a  prefcnt  of  it  to  foreign  na- 
tions. They  will  ey- Iiange  it  for  foreign  goods 
of  fome  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
confomption  either  of  fome  other  foreign  country, 
or  cf  their  own. 

If  they  empby  it  in  purchafing;  goods  in  one 
foreign  country  in  order  to  fup^-';  the  confump- 
tion  of  another,  or  in  what  is  called  the  carrying 
trade,  whatever  profit  they  make  will  i>;'  an  ad- 
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^  ^^1°  *^  dition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own  country. 

^— v—'  It  is  like  a  new  fund,  created  for  [carrying  on  a 
n^w  trade;    domeftic  bufinefs  being  now  tranf- 
aded  by  paper,    and  the  gold  and  filver  being 
.   converted  into  a  f'aci  for  this  nev  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  pmchai-irg  foreign  goods 
for  home  confun  ption,  they  niA'  either,  firft> 
purf:hare  fu  a  goocis  as  are  iikdy  lo  be  confumed 
by  idle:  peopk  who  produce  nothing,  fuch  as  fo- 
reign .  ines,  foreign  filks,  See.  ^  or,  fecondly, 
they  rnay  pnrchaO:  an  additional  itock  of  mate- 
lials,  tools,  ^nd  provinon\  in  order  to  maintain 
and  employ  an  addii'mnal  nuniber  of  induftrlous 
people,  who  re-produce,  with  a  profit,  the  value 
of  their  annual  confumption.  ,     .      \i 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firft  way,  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  increafes  expence  and  con- 
fumption withci.il  increafing  produdion,  or  efta- 
blifljing  any  permanent  fund  for  fupporting  that 
expence,  and  is  ia  every  refpedt  hurtful  to  the 
fociety. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it 
promotes  induftry;  and  though  it  increafes  the 
confumption  of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a  perma-. 
nent  fund  for  fupporting  that  confumption,  the 
people  who  confur^"  re-producing,  with  a  profit, 
the  whole  vah^e  of  their  annual  confumption. 
The  grofs  revenue  of  the  fociety,  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  is  incrcafed  by 
the  whole  value  wh'ch  the  labour  of  thofe  work- 
men adds  to  the  u^terials  upon  which  the-  .»re 
employed  J  and  ,  >  r  neat  revenue  by  whar  re- 
mains of  tii.:-  /■.    c,  after  deducting  what  is  ne- 
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ceflkry  for  fupporting  the  tools  and  inftruments  o 
their  trade. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filvcr 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations 
of  banking,    is  employed  in   purchafing   foreign 
goods  for  home  confumption,  is  and  mud  be  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  thofe  of  this  fecond  kind, 
feems  not  only  probable  but  almoft  unavoidable. 
Though   fome   particular    men    may    fometimes 
increafe  their  expence  very  confiderably,  though 
their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at  all,  we  may  be 
aflured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men  ever  does 
fo  i    becaufe,  though   the  principles   of  common 
prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  condu6l  of 
every   individual,    they   always  influence  that  of 
the  majority  of  every  clafs  or   order.     But  the 
revenue  of  idle  people,  confidered  as  a  clafs  or 
order,    cannot,    in   the   fmalleft  degree,    be   in- 
creafed  by  thofe  operations  of  banking.     Their 
expence  in  general,   therefore,   cannot  be  much 
increafed  by  them,    though  that  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals among  them  may,  and  in  reality  fome- 
times is.     The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore, 
for  foreign  goods,  being  the  fame,  or  very '  nearly 
the  fame,   as  before,    a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
money,  which  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  ope- 
rations of   banking,   is  employed   in  purchafing 
foreign  goods  for  home  confumption,  is  likely  to 
be   employed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their   ufe. 
The  greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  deftined 
for  the  employment  of  induftry,  and  not  for  the 
mairieiiuiicc  of  Hlenefs. 

N      F  f  4  W  HEN 
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B  o^o  K      When  wc  compute  the  quantity  of  induflry 
which  the  circulating  capital  of  any  fociety  can 
employ,   we   muft  always  have   regard  to   thofe 
parts  of  it  only,    which   confift    in    provifions, 
materials,   and  finifhed  work :    the  other,  which 
confifts  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only  to  cir- 
culate   thofe   three,    muft  always    be    deduced. 
In   order  to    put    induftry    into    motion,    three 
things   are  requifitej    materials    to   work  upon, 
tools  to   work  with,    and  the  wages  or  recom- 
pence  for  the  fake  of  which  the  work  is  done. 
Money  is  neither  a  material  to  work  upon,  nor 
a  tool  to  work  with  j  and  chough  the  wages  of 
the   workman    are    commonly   paid   to   him   in 
money,  his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other 
men,    confifts,    not  in   the   money,    but  in  the 
money's  worth ;  not  in  the  metal  pieces,  but  in 
what  can  be  got  for  them. 

The  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital 
can  employ,  muft,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  workmen  whom  it  can  fupply  with 
materials,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  w<».k.  Money  may  be  requifite 
for  purchaHng  the  materials  and  tools  of  the 
work,  ^s  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  work- 
men. But  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal 
both  to  the  money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the 
materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  pur- 
chafed  with  it  J  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe 
Xvfo  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than 
to  the  former,  ' 

When 
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When  paper  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  gold  chap. 
and  filver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circu- 
lating capital  can  fupply,  may  be  increafed  by 
the  whole  value  of  gold  and  filver  which  ufed  to 
be  employed  in  purchafing  them.  The  whole 
value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circuhtion  and  dif- 
tribution,  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are  circulated 
and  diftributed  by  means  of  it.  The  operation,  in 
fome  meafure,  refembles  that  of  the  undertaker  of 
fomt  great  work,  who,  in  confequence  of  fome 
improvement  in  mechanics,  takes  down  his  old 
machinery,  and  adds  the  difference  between  its 
price  and  that  of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital, 
to  the  fund  from  which  he  furnilhes  materials  and 
wages  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating 
money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  annual  produce  circulatet  by  means  of  it,  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoflible  to  detc-  ine.  It  has 
been  computed  by  difTerent  authcis  at  a  fifth,  at 
a  tenth,  ac  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of 
that  value.  But  how  fmall  foever  the  proportion 
which  the  circrlating  money  may  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but  a  part, 
and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part,  of  that  produce,  is 
ever  d^ftined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry,  it 
muft  always  bear  a  very  cc  i-ucrable  proportion 
to  that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  filver  neceflary  for 
circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  four-fifths  be  added  to 
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*  ^  P  ^  the  funds  which  are  deftined  for  the  maintenanre 
of  induftry,  it  muft  make  a  very  confiderablc  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour.  ^ 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  thefe 
fivc-and- twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed 
in  Scotland,  by  the  eredioii  of  new  banking 
companies  in  alinoft  every  confiderablc  town,  and 
evrn  ":.  i.^ne  country  villages.  The  efFedls  of  it 
have  been  precifely  thofe  above  defcribed.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  country  is  almoft  eii^irely  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  thofe  different  banking 
companies,  with  which  purchafes  and  payments 
of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.  Silver  very 
feldom  appears  except  in  the  change  ot  a  twenty 
IhiUings  bank  note,  and  gold  ftill  fcldomer. 
Bur  though  the  conduct  of  all  thofe  different 
companies  has  not  been  unexceptional  e,  and  ii  s 
accordingly  required  an  aft  of  par/  ment  10 
regulate  itj  the  country,  notwithftandi  f^,  has 
evidently  deri/ed  great  benefit  from  their  trade. 
I  have  heard  it  aflerted,  that  the  trade  of  r' " 
city  of  Glafgow  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years 
aftt  the  fii  ft  ereflion  of  the  banks  there  j  and 
that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than  qua- 
drupled fince  the  firft  ereftion  of  the  two  public 
banks  at  Edinburf*'^  of  which  the  one,  called 
The  '  ank  of  Scotland,  was  eftablifhed  by  aft 
pa  liament  in  1695;  the  other,  called  The 
jvoyc  Bank,  by  royal  charter  in  1727,  Whether 
the  trade,  cither  of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of 
the  city  of  Glafgow  in  particular,   has  really  in- 
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creaft  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  during  Co  (hort  chap, 
a  [  -ri  J,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  If  either 
of  thenn  has  increafed  in  this  proportion,  it  feems 
to  be  an  effeft  too  great  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fole  operation  of  this  caufe.  That  the 
trade  and  indullry  of  Scotland,  however,  have 
increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  period, 
and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  this  increafe,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  filver  money  \/hich  circu- 
lated in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  in  1707,  and 
which,  immediately  after  it,  was  broughr  into 
thf  bank  of  Scodand,  in  order  to  be  re-coined, 
Ei.iounted  to  411,117/.  10 j.  9^.  fterling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  the  gold  coin ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint 
of  Scotland,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  annually 
coined  fomewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  filver*. 
There  were  a  good  many  people  too  upon  this 
occafion,  who,  from  a  diffidence  of  repayment, 
did  not  bring  their  filver  into  the  bank  of  Scot- 
land :  and  there  was,  befides,  fome  Englifii  coin, 
which  was  not  called  in.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  which  circulated 
in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  cannot  be  eftimated 
at  lefs  than  a  million  fterling.  It  feems  to  have 
conftituted  almoft  the  whole  circulation  of  that 
country  j  for  though  the  circulation  of  the  bank 
of  Scotland,  which  had  then  no  rival,  was  con- 
fiderable,  it  feems  to  have  made  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the   whole.      In    the  prefent  times  the 

•  See  Ruddiman's  Preface  to  Anderfon's  Diplomata,  &c. 
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BOOK  whole  circulation  of  ^:cofhnd  cannot  be  cftimatcd 
at  Jcfs  than  two  ru  lllons,  of  which  that  part 
which  conlifts  in  gold  and  filver,  moft  probably, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a  million.  But  though 
the  circulating  gold  and  filver  of  Scotland  have 
fuffcred  fo  great  a  diminution  during  this  period, 
its  real  riches  and  profperity  do  not  appear  to 
have  fuffered  any.  Its  agriculture,  manufa(Slures, 
and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce  of 
of  its  land  and  labour,  have  evidently  been  aug- 
mented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  dlfcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
that  is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them  before 
they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and 
bankers  iffue  their  promiflfory  notes.  They  dc- 
du6l  always,  upon  whatever  fum  they  advance, 
the  legal  intered  till  the  bill  ihall  become  due. 
The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due, 
replaces  to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been 
advanced,  together  with  a  clear  profit  of  the  in- 
tereft.  The  banker  who  advances  to  the  mer- 
chant vvhofe  bill  he  difcounts,  not  gold  and  filver, 
but  his  own  promiflbry  notes,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  difcoqnt  to  a  greater  amount 
by  the  whole  value  of  his  promiflTory  notes,  which 
he  finds,  by  experience,  are  commonly  in  circu- 
lation. He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear 
gain  of  intereft  on  fo  much  a  larger  fum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  prefent 
is  not  very  great,  was  dill  more  inconfiderablc 
when  the  two  firll  banking  companies  were  efta- 
blifhedj  and  thofe  companies  would  have  had 
but  little  trade,  had  they  confined  their  bufinefs 

to 
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to  the  difcounting  of  bills  of  exchange.  The 
invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  ifluiii'yi^^ 
their  promiflbry  notes ;  by  granting,  what  they 
called  cadi  accounts,  that  is,  by  giving  credit  to 
the  extent  of  a  certain  funn  (two  or  three  thou- 
fand  pounds  for  example),  to  an  individual 
who  could  procure  two  perfons  of  undoubted 
credit  and  good  landed  eftate  to  become  furety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  Ihould  be  ad- 
vanced to  him,  within  the  fum  for  which  the 
credit  had  been  given,  Ihould  be  repaid  upon  de- 
mand, together  with  the  legal  interefl:.  Credits 
of  this  kind  are,  I  believe,  commonly  granted 
by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  different  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  eafy  terms  upon  which  the 
Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  repayment 
are,  fo  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have, 
perhaps,  been  the  principal  caufe,  both  of  the 
great  trade  of  thofe  companies,  and  of  the  benefit 
which  the  countrv  has  received  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one 
of  thofe  companies,  and  borrows  a  thoufand 
pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this 
fum  piece- meal,  by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at 
a  time,  the  company  difcounting  a  proportion- 
able part  of  the  intereft  of  the  great  fum  from 
the  day  on  which  each  of  thofe  fmall  fums  is 
paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid. 
All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of 
bufinefs,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  fuch  ca(h 
accounts  with  them,  and  are  thereby  intereffed 
to  promote  the  trade  of  thofe  companies,  by 
fcadily   receiving   their    notes    in    all    payments, 

and 
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B  o^  o  K  and  by  encouraging  all  thofe  with  whom  they 
'have  any  influence  to  do  the  ianne.  The  banks, 
when  their  cuftomers  apply  to  them  for  money, 
generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  pro- 
miflbry  notes.  Thefe  the  merchants  pay  away 
to  the  manufaflurers  for  goods,  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  farmers  for  materials  and  provi- 
fions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent, 
the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for 
the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  with  which  they 
fupply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return 
them  to  the  banks  in  order  to  balance  their 
caih  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have 
borrowed  of  them ;  and  thus  almoft  the  whole 
money  bufinefs  of  the  country  is  tranfafted  by 
means  of  them.  Hence  the  great  trade  of  th©fe 
companies. 

By  means  of  tlofe  cafh  accounts  every  mer- 
chant can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade  than  he  othcrwife  could  do.  If 
there  are  two  merchants,  one  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  flocks 
in  the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh 
merchant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade,  and  give  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  the  London  merchant. 
The  London  merchant  muft  always  keep  by  him 
a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  either  in  his  own 
coffers,  or  in  thofe  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him 
no  interefl:  for  it,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  demands 
continually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of 
the  goods  which  he  purchafes  upon  credit.  Let 
the  ordinary  amount  of  this  fum  be  fuppofed  five 
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hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  the  goods  in  c  h  a  i». 
his  warehoufe  muft  always  be  Icfs  by  five  hun- 
dred pounds  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
not  been  obliged  to  keep  fuch  a  fum  unemployed. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  generally  difpofes  of 
his  whole  (lock  upon  hand,  or  of  goods  to  the 
value  of  his  whole  ftock  upon  hand,  once  in  the 
year.  By  being  obliged  to  keep  fo  great  a  fum 
unemployed,  he  muft  fcil  in  a  year  five  hundred 
pounds  worth  lefs  goods  than  he  might  otherwife 
have  done.  His  annual  profits  muft  be  lefs  by 
all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the  fale  of  five 
hundred  pounds  worth  more  goods;  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  preparing  his 
goods  for  market,  muft  be  lefs  by  all  thofe 
that  five  hundred  pounds  more  ftock  could  have 
employed.  The  merchant  in  Edinbrugh,  on  the 
other  hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed  for 
anfwering  fuch  occafional  demands.  When  they 
adlually  come  upon  him,  he  fatisfies  them  from 
his  caih  account  with  the  bank,  and  gradually 
replaces  the  fum  borrowed  with  the  money  or 
paper  which  comes  in  from  the  occafional  fales 
of  his  goods.  With  the  fame  ftock,  therefore,  he 
can,  without  imprudence,  have  at  all  times  in 
his  warehoufe  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  than  the 
London  merchant;  and  can  thereby  both  make 
a  greater  profit  himfelf,  and  give  conftant  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  induftrious 
people  who  prepare  thofe  goods  for  the  market. 
Hence  the  great  benefit  which  the  country  has 
derived  from  this  trade. 
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The  facility  of  difcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
it  may  be  thought,  indeed,  gives  the  Englifli  mer- 
chants a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  calh  ac- 
counts of  the  Scotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch 
•  merchants,  it  muft  be  remembered,  can  difcount 
their  bills  of  exchange  a^  eafily  as  the  Englifh 
merchants;  and  have,  befides,  the  additional  con- 
veniency of  their  cafh  accounts.      .     ..  ' 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which 
can   cafily   circulate    in    any  country  never  can 
exceed  the  valine  of  the  gold  and  fiiver,  of  which 
it  fupplies  the  place,    or  which  (the  commerce 
being  fuppofed  the  fame)  would  circulate  there, 
if  there  was  no  paper  money.     If  twenty  (hilling 
notes,    for  example,  are  the  lowed  paper  money 
current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that  currency 
which    can  eafily   circulate   there   cannot  exceed 
the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne- 
ceflfary  for  tranfafting  the    unni^al    exchanges  of 
twenty  {hillings  valne  and  upwards  ufually  tranf- 
aded   within    that  country.      Should  the   circu- 
lating paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the 
excefs  could  neither  be  fent  abroad  nor  be  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  it  muft 
immediately  return   upon   the   banks  to   be  ex- 
changed for  gold  and  filver.     Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this 
paper    than    was  necelfary   for   tranfading  their 
bufinefs   at  home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it 
abroad,    they    would    immediately    demand   pay- 
ment of  it  from  the  banks.     When  this  fuper- 
fluous  paper  was  converted   into  gold  and  filver, 
they^ could  eafily  find  a    ife  for  it  by  fending  it 
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abroad  j  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re-  ^  ^^f^  ^* 
mained  in  the  (hape  of  paper.  There  would  im- 
mediately, therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to 
the  whole  extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  and, 
if  they  (hewed  any  difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in 
payment,  to  a  much  greater  extent;  the  alarm, 
which  this  would  occifion,  neceflarily  increafing 
the  run.    . 

Over  and  above  the  expences  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  branch  of  trade  j  fuch  as  the  cx- 
pence  of  houfc-rent,  the  wages  of  fervants, 
clerks,  accountants,  &c.  j  the  expences  peculiar 
to  a  bank  confift  chiefly  in  two  articles :  Firft, 
in  the  expence  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its 
coffers,  for  anfwering  the  occafional  demands  of 
the  holders  of  its  notes,  a  large  fum  of  money, 
of  which  it  lofes  the  intereft ;  and,  fecondly,  in 
the  expence  of  replenifhing  thofe  coffers  as  faft 
as  they  are  emptied  by  anfwering  fuch  occafional 
demands. 

A  BANKING  company,  which  iffues  more  paper 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  excefs  is  continually 
returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
keep  at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  this  exceffive  increafe  of  their  cir- 
culation, b'lt  in  a  much  greater  proportion ; 
their  notes  returning  upon  them  much  fafter 
thaft  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  their  quan- 
tity. Such  a  company,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
creafe the  finl  article  of  their  expence,  not  only 
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B  o^o  K  in  proportion  to  this  forced  incrcafe  of  their  bu- 
finefs,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

The  coffers  of  fuch  a  company  too,  though 
they  ought  to  be  filled  much  fuller,  yet  muft 
empty  themfelves  much  fader  than  if  their  bufi- 
fiefs  was  confined  within  more  reafonable  bounds, 
and  mud  require,  not  only  a  more  violent,  but  a 
more  conftant  and  uninterrupted  exertion  of  ex- 
pence  in  order  to  replenifh  them.  The  coin  too, 
which  is  thus  continually  drawn  in  fuch  large 
quantities  from  their  coffers,  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  It  comes  in 
place  of  a  paper  which  is  over  and  above  what 
can  be  employed  in  that  circulation,  and  is, 
therefore,  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed 
in  it  too.  But  as  that  coin  will  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  idle,  it  muft,  in  one  fhape  or  another,  be 
fent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that  profitable  em- 
ployment which  it  cannot  find  at  home ;  and  this 
continual  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  by  en- 
hancing the  difficulty,  muil  neceffarily  enhance 
ftill  further  the  expenee  of  the  bank,  in  finding 
new  gold  and  filver  in  order  to  replenifh  thofc 
.  coffers,  which  empty  themfelves  fo  very  rapidly. 
Such  a  company,  tlierefore,  muft,  in  proportion 
to  this  forced  increafe  of  their  bufinef^,  increafe 
the  fecond  article  of  their  expencc  ftill  more 
than  thefirft.         «  '    ■'     "' 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  all  the  paper  of  a  parti- 
cular bank,  which  the  circulation  of  the  country 
can  eafily  abforb  and  employ,  amounts  exaftly 
to  forty  thoufand  pounds;  and  that  for anfwering 
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occafional  demands,  this  bank  is  obUgcd  to  keep  ^  ^^^  ^' 
at  all  times  in  its  coffers  ten  thoufand  pounds  in 
gold  and  filver.  Should  this  bank  attempt  to 
circulate  forty-four  thoufand  pounds,  the  four 
thoufand  pounds  which  are  over  and  above  what 
the  circulation  can  eafily  abforb  and  employ, 
will  return  upon  it  almod  as  fad  as  they  are 
iflfued.  For  anfwering  occafional  demands,  there- 
fore, this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in 
its  coffers,  not  eleven  thoufand  pounds  only,  but 
fourteen  thoufand  pounds.  It  will  thus  gain  no- 
thing by  the  intereft  of  the  four  thoufand  pounds 
exceffive  circulation  j  and  it  will  lofe  the  whole 
cxpencc  of  continually  collefting  four  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  which  will  be  conti- 
nually going  out  of  its  coffers  as  fad  as  they  are 
brought  into  them. 

Had  every  particular  banking  company  always 
underftood  and  attended  to  its  own  particular 
intereft,  the  circulation  never  could  have  been 
overftocked  with  paper  money.  But  every  par- 
ticular banking  company  has  not  always  under- 
ftood or  attended  to  its  own  particular  intereft, 
and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  overftocked 
with  paper  money. 

By  iffuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of 
which  the  excefs  was  continually  returning,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  the 
bank  of  England  was  for  many  years  together 
obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  and  a  million  a 
year  5  or,  at  an  average,  about  eight  hundred 
and    fifty    thoufand    pounds.       For    this    great 
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^  ^iL  ^  c'>inage  the  bank  (in  confcquencc  of  the  worn  and 
degraded  (late  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged 
.  to  purchafe  gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of 
.  four  pounds  an  ounce,  which  it  foon  after  iflfued 
in  coin  at  3/.  17 j.  lof^.  an  ounce,  lofing  in 
this  manner  between  two  and  a  half  and  three 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  fo  very  large  a  fum. 
Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no  feignorage, 
though  the  governnnpnt  was  properly  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  th?  coinage,  this  liberality  of  govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  altogether  the  expence  of 
the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  confequcnce  of  an  ex- 
cefs  of  the  lame  kind,  were  all  obliged  to  em- 
ploy conilantly  agents  at  London  to  colleft 
money  for  them,  at  an  expence  which  was  fel- 
dom  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.  This 
money  was  fent  down  by  the  waggon,  and  in- 
fured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  expence  of 
three  quarters  per  cent,  or  fifteen  Ihillings  on 
the  hundred  pounds.  Thofe  agents  were  not 
always  able  to  replenifli  the  coffers  of  their  em- 
ployers fo  faft  as  they  were  emptied.  In  this 
cafe  the  refource  of  the  banks  was,  to  draw  upon 
their  correfpondents  in  London  bills  of  exchange 
to  the  exten*-  of  the  fum  which  they  wanted. 
When  thofe  correfpondents  afterwards  drew  upon 
thtm  for  the  payment  of  this  fum,  together  with 
the  intercft  and  a  commifllon,  feme  of  thofe 
blink??,  from  the  diftrcfs  into  which  tlieir  cxcgC- 
five  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had  fometimes 
no  otiier  means   of  fatisfvins  this  draught  but  by 
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drawing  a  fecond  fet  of  bills  either  upon  the  ^  "j,^  ^* 
fame,  or  upon  fome  other  corrcfpondents  in 
London  j  and  the  fame  fum,  or  rather  bills  for 
the  fame  fum,  would  in  this  manner  make  fome- 
times  more  than  two  or  three  journies :  the 
debtor  bank  paying  always  the  intereft  and 
commiffion  upon  the  whole  accumulated  fum. 
Even  thofe  Scotch  banks  which  never  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  extreme  imprudence, 
were  fometimes  obliged  to  employ  this  ruinous 
rcfource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by 
the  bank  of  England,  or  by  the  Scotch  banks, 
in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which 
was  over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewife 
over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  that 
circulation,  was  fometimes  fent  abroad  in  the 
fhape  of  coin,  fometimes  melted  down  and  fent 
abroad  in  the  fhapc  of  bullion,  and  fometimes 
melted  down  and  fold  to  the  bank  of  England  at 
the  high  price  of  four  pounds  an  ounce.  It  was 
the  neweft,  the  heavieft,  and  the  belt  pieces  only 
which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole 
coin,  and  either  fent  abroad  or  melted  down* 
At  home,  and  while  they  remain  in  the  lliape 
of  coin,  thofe  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more 
value  than  the  light:  but  they  were  of  more 
value  abroad,  or  when  melted  down  into  bullion, 
at  home.  The  bank  of  England,  notwichftandins 
their  great  annual  coinage,  found,  to  their  afto- 
nifhment,  that  there  was  every  year  the  fame 
fcarcity  of  coin  as   there  had  been  the  year  be- 
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^^u.^  fore;  and  that  notwithftanding  the  great  quan- 
tity of  good  and  new  coin  which  was  every  year 
iflued  from  the  bank,  the  ftate  of  the  coin,  in- 
ftead  of  growing  better  and  better,  becanne  every 
year  worfe  and  worfe.  Every  year  they  found 
themfelves  under  the  neceflity  of  coining  nearly 
the  fanie  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coined 
the  year  before,  and  from  the  continual  rife  in 
the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  confequence  of  the 
continual  wearing  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  the 
cxpencc  of  this  great  annual  coinage  became 
every  year  greater  and  greater.  The  bank  of 
England,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  by  fupplying  its 
own  coffers  with  coin,  is  indiredly  obliged  to 
fupply  the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is 
continually  flowing  from  thofe  coffers  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Whatever  coin,  therefore,  was 
wanted  to  fupport  this  exceflive  circulation  both 
of  Scotch  and  Englilh  paper  money,  whatever 
vacuities  this  exceflive  circ»,^lation  occafioned  in 
the  neceflary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank  of 
England  was  obliged  to  fupply  them.  The  Scotch 
banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for 
their  own  imprudence  and  inattention.  But  the 
bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for 
its  own  imprudence,  but  for  ihe  much  greater  im- 
prudence of  almoft  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  fome  bold  projeftors  in 
both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  this  excelTive  circulation  of  paper 
money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to 
a  merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not 
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either  the  whole  capital  with  wbxh  he  trades,  or  ^  ^j,-^  •*• 
even  any  conHderable  part  of  chat  capital ;  but 
that  part  of  it  only,  which  he  would  otherwifc  be 
obliger^  lo  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafiona)  demands. 
If  the  paper  money  whicli  the  bank  advances 
never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can  never  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  which  would  necef- 
farily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  was  no 
paper  money  ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  eafily 
abforb  and  employ.  . 

When  a  bank  difcounts  to  a  merchant  a  real 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a 
real  debtor,    and  which,    as  foon  as  it  becomes 
due,  is  really  paid   by    that  debtor  j  it  on'y  ad- 
vances  to    him   a  part  of    the   value    which    he 
would  otheiwife  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un- 
employed and  in  ready  money  for  anfweiing  oc- 
cafional   demands.      The    payment    of   the  biij^ 
when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank   the 
value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  together  witii  the 
intereft.      '^iie  coffers  of  the  bank,   fo  far  as  its 
dealings  are  confined  to  fuch  cuftomers,  rei'tm- 
ble  a  water  pond,  from  which,  though  a  itieam 
is  continually  running  out,  yet   another   is   con> 
tinually   running   in,    fully  equal  to  that   which 
runs  outi   fo  that,    without  any   further  care  or 
attention,    the    pond  keeps    always   equally,    oc 
very  near  equally  full.     Little  or  no  expence  can 
ever  be  ne^efTary  for  replenilhing  the  coffers  of 
fuch  a  bank. 
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A  MERCHANT,  w'lthout  ovcr-tnUng,  may  fre- 
'  qucntly  have  occafion  for  a  fum  .  ready  money, 
even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  difcount.  When  a 
bank,  befides  difcounting  his  bills,  advances  him 
likewife  upon  fucii  occafions,  fuch  fums  upon  his 
cafh  account,  and  accepts  of  a  piece- meal  repay- 
ment as  the  money  comes  in  from  the  occafional 
fale  of  his  goods,  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  the 
banking  companies  of  Scotland ;  it  difpenles 
him  entirely  from  the  ncceflity  of  keeping  any 
part  of  his  (lock  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
reaciy  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
When  fuch  demands  aftually  come  upon  him, 
he  can  anfwer  them  fufficiently  from  his  cafli 
account.  The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with 
fuch  cuftomers,  ought  to  obferve  with  great  at- 
tention, whether  in  the  courfe  of  fome  fhort 
period  (of  four,,  five,  fix,  or  eight  months,  for 
example)  the  fum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  not, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances  which  it  com- 
monly makes  to  them.  If,  within  the  courfe  of 
fuch  fhort  periods,  the  fum  of  the  repayments 
from  certain  cuftomers  is,  upon  moft  occafions, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances,  it  may  fafely 
continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuftomers.  Though 
the  ftream  which  is  in  this  cafe  continually  run- 
ning out  from  its  coffers  may  be  very  large,  that' 
which  is  continually  running  into  them  muft  be' 
at  leaft  equally  large  j  fo  that  without  any  further 
care  or  attention  thofe  cofiers  are  likely  to  be 
always   equally  or  very    near  equally    full;    and 
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fcarce  ever  to  requii  t  any  extraordinary  expcncc  chap. 
to  rcpleniHi  them.  If,  <  n  the  contrary,  the  funn 
of  tlie  repayments  from  certain  other  cuftomers 
falls  common)}  very  much  fhort  of  the  ad- 
vances which  it  makes  to  them,  ic  cannot  with 
any  fafety  con  miv  to  deal  with  fuch  cuftomers, 
at  lead  if  ti.^v  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this 
manner.      The    ftream    which    is    in    this    cafe 
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^"in^  out  from  its  coft'ers  is  ne- 
arjier  than  that  which  is  con- 
ii  i  fo  that,  unlefs  they  are  re- 
le  great  and  continual  effort  of 
expcnce,  tlio.c  coffers  muft  foon  be  exhaufted 
altogether.         >    ••       ^  '  -     •   c-.-     . ,'.  n-  -,. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accord- 
ingly, were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  re- 
quire frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all 
their  cuftomers,  and  did  not  care  to  deal  with 
any  perfon,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or 
credit,  who  did  not  make,  what  they  called,  fre- 
quent and  regular  operations  with  them.  By 
this  attention,  befides  faving  almoft  entirely  the 
extraordinary  expence  of  replenifliing  their  cof- 
fers, they  gained  two  other  very  confiderablc 
advantages. 

First,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to 
make  fome  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the 
thriving  or  declining  circumftances  of  their 
debtors,  without  being  obliged  to  look  out  for 
any  other  evidence  befides  what  their  own  books 
afforded  them ;  men  being  for  the  moft  part 
either  regular  or  irregular  in  their  repayments, 
according  as  their  circumftances  are  either  thriving 
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®  ^i?  ^  or  declining.  A  private  man  who  lends  out  his 
money  jto  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of 
debtors,  may,  cither  by  himfelf  or  his  agents, 
obfcrvc  and  enquire  both  conftantly  and  care- 
fully into  the  conduft  and  fituation  of  each  of 
them.  But  a  banking  company,  which  lends 
money  to  perhaps  five  hundred  different  people^ 
and  of  which  the  attention  is  continually  occu- 
pied by  objefts  of  a  very  different  kind,  can  have 
no  regular  information  concerning  the  condufl  and 
circumftances  of  the  greater  part  of  its  debtors 
beyond  what  its  own  books  afford  it.  In  requiring 
frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all  their 
cuilomers,  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland  had 
probably  this  advantage  in  view. 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  fecured  them- 
felves  from  the  poflibility  of  iffuing  more  paper 
money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  eafily  abforb  and  employ.  When  they 
obferved,  that  within  moderate  periods  of  time 
the  repayments  of  a  particular  cuftomer  were 
upon  mod  occafions  fully  equal  tc;  the  advances 
^hich  they  had  made  to  him,  they  might  be 
affured  that  the  paper  money  which  they  had 
advanced  to  him,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  would 
other  wife  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for 
anfwering  occafional  demands;  and  that,  confe-: 
quently,  the  paper  money>  which  they  had  cir- 
culated by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there 
been  no  paper  money.  The  frequency,  regu- 
larity, 
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larity,  and  amount  of  his  repayments  would  fuffi-  ^  ^^^  *** 
ciently  demonftrate  that  the  amount  of  their  ad< 
vances  had  at  no  time  exceeded  that  part  of  his 
capital  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands ;  that 
is,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  reft  of  his  ca- 
pital in  conftant  employment.  It  is  this  part  of 
his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate  periods 
of  time,  is  continually  returning  to  every  dealer 
in  the  (hape  of  money,  whether  paper  or  coin, 
and  continually  going  from  him  in  the  fame 
Ihape.  If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had  com- 
monly exceeded  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  or« 
dinary  amount  of  his  repayments  could  not, 
within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  equalled 
the  ordinary  amount  of  its  advances.  The  ftream 
which,  by  means  of  his  dealings,  was  conti- 
nually running  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could 
not  have  been  equal  to  the  ftream  which,  by 
means  of  the  fame  dealings,  was  continually 
running  out.  The  advances  of  the  bank  piper, 
by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which,  had  there  been  no  fuch  advances,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for 
anfwering  occaftonal  demands,  might  foon  come 
to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which  (the  commerce  being  fuppofed  the  fame) 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there 
been  no  paper  money  ;  and  confequcntly  to  ex^ 
ceed  the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ ;  and  the 
cxcefs  of  this  paper  moiiey  would   immediately 
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B  o  o  K  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  and  filver.  This  fecond  advan- 
tage,  though  equally  real,  was  not  perhaps  fo 
well  underftood  by  all  the  different  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  as  the  firft. 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  difcounting 
bills,  and  partly  by  that  of  cafh  accounts,  the 
creditable  traders  of  any  country  can  be  dif- 
penfed  from  the  neceflity  of  keeping  any  part 
of  their  ftock  by  them  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands,  they 
can  reafonably  expe6t  no  farther  affiftance  from 
banks  and  bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone 
thus  far,  cannot,  confiftently  with  their  own  in- 
tereft  and  fafety,  go  farther.  A  bank  cannot, 
confiftently  with  its  own  intereft,  advance  to  a 
trader  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades  j  becaufe, 
though  that  capital  is  continually  returning  to 
him  in  the  Ihape  of  money,  and  going  from 
him  in  the  fame  (hape,  yet  the  whole  of  the 
leturns  is  too  diftant  from  the  whole  of  the  out- 
goings, and  the  fum  of  his  repayments  could  not 
equal  the  fum  of  its  advances  within  fuch  mo- 
derate periods  of  time  as  fuit  the  conveniency  of 
a  bank.  Still  lefs  could  a  bank  affbrd  to  ad- 
vance him  any  confiderable  part  of  his  fixed 
capital ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of 
an  iron  forge,  for  example,  employs  in  ereding 
his  forge  and  fmelting-houfe,  his  work-houfes 
and  warehoufes,  the  dwelling- houfes  of  his  work- 
men, &c. ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker 
of  a  mine  employs  in  finking  his  lliafts,  in  erefting 
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engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in  making  ^  "j*  ^* 
roads  and  waggon- ways,  &c. ;  of  the  capital' 
which  the  perfon  who  undertakes  to  improve 
land  employs  in  clearing,  draining,  enclofing, 
manuring  and  ploughing  wafte  and  uncultivated 
fields,  in  building  farm-houfes,  with  all  their 
neceflary  appendages  of  (tables,  granaries,  &c. 
The  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  are  in  almoft  all 
cafes  much  flower  than  thofe  of  the  circulating 
capital  i  and  fuch  expences,  even  when  laid  out 
with  the  greateft  prudence  and  judgment,  very 
feldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  diftant 
to.fuit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  and 
other  undertakers  may,  no  doubt,  with  great 
propriety,  carry  on  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
their  projefts  with  borrowed  money.  In  juftice 
to  their  creditors,  however,  their  own  capital 
ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  fufEcient  to  enfure,  if 
I  may  fay  {03  the  capital  of  thofe  creditors  j  or  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  thofe  credi- 
tors (hould  incur  any  lofs,  even  though  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  projcd  fhould  fall  very  much  Ihort  of 
the  expedlation  of  the  projeflors.  Even  with 
this  precaution  too,  the  money  which  is  bor- 
rowed, and  wliich  it  is  meant  Ihould  not  be  re- 
paid till  after  a  period  of  feveral  years,  ought  not 
to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  bor-* 
rowed  upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  fuch  private 
people  as  propofe  to  live  upon  the  intcrefl  of 
their  money,  without  taking  the  trouble  them- 
felves  to  employ  the  capital;  and  who  are  upon 
that  account  willing  to  lend  that  capital  to  fuch 
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K  people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it  for 
feveral  years.  A  bank,  indeed,  which  lends  its 
money  without  the  expence  of  ftampt  paper,  or 
of  attornies  fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mortgages, 
and  which  accepts  of  repayment  upon  the  eafy 
terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland } 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  convenient  creditor 
to  fuch  traders  and  undertakers.  But  fuch  traders 
and  undertakers  would,  furely,  be  molt  inconve- 
nient debtors  to  fuch  a  bank.  . 

It  is  now  more  than  fivc-and-twenty  years 
fince  the  paper  money  iflued  by  the  different 
banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  fully  equal, 
or  rather  was  fomewhat  more  than  fully  equal, 
to  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could 
cafily  abforb  and  employ.  Thofe  companies, 
therefore,  had  fo  long  ago  given  all  the  afliftance 
to  the  traders  and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland 
which  it  is-poffible  for  banks  and  bankers,  con- 
fidently with  their  own  intereft,  to  give.  They 
had  even  done  fomewhat  more.  They  had  over- 
traded a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themfelves 
that  lofs,  or  at  lead  that  diminution  of  profit, 
which  in  this  particular  bufinefs  never  fails  to 
attend  the  fmalleft  degree  of  over-  trading.  Thofc 
traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  fo 
much  affillance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wifhed 
to  get  ft  ill  more.  The  banks,  they  feem  to  have 
thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  whatever 
fum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurring  any 
other  expence  befides  that  of  a  few  reams  of 
paper.  They  complained  of  the  contracted  views 
»nd  daftardly    fpirit    of   the    diredtors  of   thofe 
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banks,   which   did  not,    they  faid,   extend   their  ^  "j,^  p. 
credits  in  proportion  to  the  extenfion  of  the  trade 
of  the  country  j  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
tenfion of  that  trade  the  extenfion  of  their  own 
projefts     beyond    what     they    could    carry    on, 
cither  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they 
had   credit   to  borrow  of  private  people  in   the 
tifual  way  of  bond  or    mortgage.      The  banks, 
they    fcem    to    have    thought,    were   in   honour 
bound  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to 
trade  with.     The  banks,  however,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  upon  their  refufing  to  extend 
their  credits,  fome  of  thofe  traders  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  which,  for  a  time,  ferved  their 
purpofe,  though  at  a  much  greater  expence,  yet 
as   efFedually  as   the  utmofi:  extenfion  of   bank 
credits  could   have   done.      This  expedient   was 
no  other  than  the  well-known  Ihift  of  drawing 
and  re-drawing ;   the  fhift  to  which  unfortunate 
traders  have  fometimes  recourfe  when  they  are 
upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.     The  pradlice  of 
raifing    money   in    this    manner  had   been  long 
known  in  England,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded 
a  great  temptation   to  over  trading,    is  faid   to 
have   been    carried  on   to   a  very   great  extent. 
From    England    it   was    brought   into   Scotland, 
where,    in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  com- 
merce, and  to  the  very  moderate  capital  of  the 
country,    it   was    foon   carried   on    to   a    much 
greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  been  in  England. 
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The  praftice  of  drawing  and  rc-drawing  is  fa 
well  known  to  all  men  of  bufinefs,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unneceflary  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it.  But  as  this  book  may  come  into 
the  hands  of  many  people  who  are  not  men  of 
bufinefs,  and  as  the  efFedts  of  this  praflice  upon 
the  banking  trade  are  not  perhaps  generally  un- 
derftood  even  by  men  of  bufinefs  themfelves,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  explain  it  as  diilinflly  as  I 
can.       '■'[   '■""'  ^   ■'    ^- ■:■■{•'•' ,  \  — • .  .  ■ 

The  cuftoms  of  merchants,  which  were  efta- 
bliihed  when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did 
not  enforce  the  performance  of  the'f  «.i -itrifls, 
and  which,  during  the  courfe  of  the  two  iaft  cen- 
turies, have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all 
European  nations,  have  given  fuch  extraordinary 
privileges  to  bills  of  exchange,  that  money  is 
more  readily  advanced  upon  them,  than  upon 
any  other  fpecies  of  obligation  j  efpecially  when 
they  are  made  payable  within  fo  ftiort  a  period 
as  two  or  three  months  after  their  date.  If,  when 
the  bill  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
it  as  foon  as  it  is  prefented,  he  becomes  from  that 
moment  a  bankrupt.  The  bill  is  protefted,  and 
returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likewife  a  bank- 
rupt. If,  before  it  came  to  the  perfon  who  pre- 
fcnts  it  to  the  acceptor  for  payment>  it  had  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  fcveral  other  perfons,  who 
had  fucceffively  advanced  to  one  another  the 
contents  of  it  either  in  money  or  goods,  and  who 
to  exprcfs    that  each  of  them   had   in  his  turn 
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received  thofe  contents,  had  all  of  them  in  their  c  ha  p. 
order  endorfed,  that  is,  written  their  names  upon 
the  back  of  the  bill  j  each  endorfer  becomes  in 
his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  bill  for  thofe 
contents,  and,  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too 
from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  Though  the 
drawer,  acceptor,  and  endorfers  of  the  bill  fhould, 
all  of  them,  be  perfons  of  doubtful  credit  j  yet 
ftill  the  (hortnefs  of  the  date  gives  fome  fecurity 
to  the  owner  of  the  bill.  Though  all  of  them 
may  be  very  likely  to  become  bankrupts;  it  is  a 
chance  if  they  all  become  fo  in  fo  fhort  a  time. 
The  houfe  is  crazy,  fays  a  weary  traveller  to  him- 
felf,  and  will  not  (land  very  long;  but  it  is  a 
chance  if  it  falls  to-night,  and  I  will  venture, 
therefore,  to  fleep  in  it  to-night.     • 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  (hall  fuppofe, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two 
months  after  date.  In  reality  B  in  London  owes 
nothing  to  A  in  Edinburgh;  but  he  agrees  to 
accept  of  A's  bill,  upon  condition  that  before 
the  term  of  payment  he  Ihall  redraw  upon  A  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  fame  fum,  together  with  the 
intereft  and  a  commiflion,  another  bill,  payable 
likewile  two  months  after  date.  B  accordingly, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  firft  two  months,  re- 
draws this  bill  upon  A  in  Edinburgh;  who  again, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fecond  two  months, 
draws  a  fecond  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable 
likewife  two  months  after  date;  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  third  two  months,  B  in  London 
re-draws  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill, 
payable  alfo  two  months  after  date.  This  prac- 
VoL.  I.  H  h  tice 
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■  '^ji^  ^  ^'^^  '^3s  Ibmecirncs  gone  on,  not  only  for  fcvcral 
months,  but  for  fcveral  years  together,  the  bill 
always  returning  upon  A  in  Fdinburgh,  with 
the  accumulated  intercft  and  commilTlon  of  all 
■  the  former  bills.  The  intercft  was  five  per  cent, 
in  the  year,  and  the  commiffion  was  never  left 
than  one  half  per  cent,  on  each  draught.  This 
comminion  being  repeated  more  than  fix  times 
in  the  year,  whatever  money  A  might  raife  by 
this  expedit^nt  mull:  neeelfarily  Iiave  coft  him 
iomething  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the  year, 
and  foinetimes  a  great  deal  more  j  when  either 
the  price  of  the  commiffion  happened  to  rife,  or 
when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compound  intereft 
upon  the  intfrcft  and  commiffion  of  former  bills. 
This  pradice  was  called  raifing  money  by  cir- 
culation. ,  ,,, 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock  in  the  g;e.uer  part  of  mercantile  projefts 
are  fiippofed  to  run  between  fix  and  ten  per 
cent,  it  muft  have  been  a  very  fortunate  fpecu- 
lation  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only  repay 
the  enorn.ous  expence  at  which  the  money  was 
thus  borrowed  for  carrying  it  on^  but  afford, 
befides,  a  good  furplus  profit  to  the  projeflor. 
Many  va(l  and  extenfive  projeds,  however,  were 
undertaken*  and  for  feveral  years  carried  on 
without  any  other  fund  to  fupport  them  befides 
what  was  raifed  a{  this  enormous  expence.  The 
proje<flors,  no  doubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams 
the  moft  difl:in6b  vifion  of  this  great  profit. 
Upon  their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end 
of  their  proje6ls,  or  when  they  were  no  longer 
•      ^  able 
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able  to  carry  them  on,  they  very  feldom,  I  believe, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it*.    '    '?  '•'   '"     '" 

The  bills  which  Ain  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B 
in  London,  he  regularly  difcounted  two  months 
before  they  were  due  with  fome  bank  or  banker 
in  Edinburgh  i  and  the  bills  which  B  in  London 
re-drew  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  he  as  regularly 
difcounted  either  with  the  bank  of  England,  or 
with  foine  ot!u  r  biuikers  in  L-ondon.  Whatever 
was  advanced  upon  fuch  circulating  bilL,  was,  in 
Edinburgh,  p.dvanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  in  London,  when  they  were  dif- 
.  counted  at  the  bank  of  England,  in  tlie  paper  of 
that  bank.  Though  the  bills  upon  which  this 
paper  had  been  advanced,   weie  all  of  them  re* 

paid 

•The  method  defcribed  in  the  text  was  by  no  means  either 
the  moll  common  or  the  moft  expenfive  one  in  which  thofe 
adventurers  fometimes  railed  money  by  circulation.     It  fre- 
quently happened  that  A  in  Edinburgh  would  enable  B  ia 
London  to  pay  the  firft  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  few 
days  before  it  became  due,  a  fccond  bill  at  three  months  date 
.  upon  the  fame  B  in  London.    This  bill,  being  payable  to  his 
own  order,  A  fold  in  Edinburgh  at  par ;  and  with  its  contents 
purchafed  bills  upon  London  payable  at  fight  to  the  order  of 
B,  to  whom  he  fent  them  by  the  poll.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
late  war,  the  exchange  between  Edinburgh  and  London  was 
frequently  three  per  cent,  againll  Edinburgh,  and  thofe  bills 
at  fight  mull  frequently  have  coll  A  that  premium.  This  tranf- 
;  .a£lion  therefore  being  repeated  at  leall  four  times  in  the  year» 
,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commiffion  of  at  leall  one  half  per 
cent,  upon  each  repetition,  mull  at  that  period  have  coll  A  at 
leaft  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  year.     At  other  times  A  would 
enable  B  to  difcharge  the  firft  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  , 
:   few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  fecond  bill  at  two  months 
I  date ;    not   upon    B,    but  upon  fome   third  perfon,  C».  for 
J,,  H  h  a  example^ 
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B  0  0  K  paid  in  their  turn  as  foon  as  they  became  doe ; 
yet  the  value  which  had  been  really  advanced 
upon  the  firft  bill,  was  never  really  returned  to 
the  banks  which  advanced  it;  bccaufe,  before 
each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  always 
drawn  to  fomewhat  a  greater  amount  than  the 
bill  which  was  foon  to  be  paidj  and  the  dif- 
counting  of  this  other  bill  was  cflcntially  necef- 
fary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was  footi 
to  be  due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto- 
gether fiditious.  The  ftream,  which,  by  means 
of  thofe  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  had  once 
been  made  to  run  out  from  the  coffers  of  the 
banks,  was  never  replaced  by  any  ftream  which 
really  run  into  them. 

example,  in  London.  This  other  bill  was  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its  being  accepted  by  C,  difcounted 
it  with  fome  banker  in  London ;  and  A  enabled  C  to  dif- 
charge  it  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third 
bill,  likewife  at  two  months  date,  fometimes  upon  his  firft 
correfpondent  B,  and  fometimes  upon  fome  fourth  or  fifth 
perfon,  D  or  E,  for  example.  This  third  bill  was  made  pay^ 
able  to  the  order  of  C  ;  who,  as  foon  as  it  was  accepted,  dif- 
counted it  in  the  fame  manner  with  fome  banker  in  London. 
Such  operations  being  repeated  at  leaft  fix  times  in  the  year, 
and  being  loaded  with  a  commiffion  of  at  leaft  one-half  per 
cent,  upon  each  repetition,  together  with  the  legal  intereft  of 
five  per  cent,  this  method  of  raifing  money,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  defcribed  in  the  text,  muft  have  coft'A  fomething 
more  than  eight  per  cent.  By  faving,  however,  the  exchange 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  it  was  lefs  expenlive  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  note ;  but  then 
it  required  an  eftablilhed  credit  with  more  houfes  than  one 
in  London,  an  advantage  which  many  of  thefe  adventurers 
could  not  always  find  it  eafy  to  procure. 
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.   The   paper  which  was  iflfued  upon  thofe  cir-  ^  "^^^  **• 
dilating  bills  of  exchange,  amounted,  upon  many 
occafions,    to  the  whole   fund   dcftined  for   car- 
rying on  fome  vaft  and  extenfive  proje<5t  of  agri- 
culture,   commerce,  or   manufadlures ;     and  not 
merely  to  that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been 
no  paper  money,  the  projedor  would  have  been 
obliged    to  keep   by   him,    unemployed   and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  confequently, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had 
there  been  no  paper  money.     It  was  over  and 
above,    therefore,    what   the    circulation   of  the 
coun.y   could   eafily    abforb   and   employ,    and 
upon  that   account    immediately   returned  upon 
the  banks  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
filver,    which   they  were  to  find   as  they  could. 
It  was  a  capital  which  thofe  projectors  had  very 
artfully   contrived    to    draw   from    thofe    banks, 
not  only   without  their  knowledge  or  deliberate 
confent,    but  for   fome  time,    perhaps,    without 
their  having  the  mod  diftant  fufpicion  that  they 
had  really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  are  continually  drawing 
and  re-drawing  upon  one  another,  difcount  their 
bills  always  with  tlie  fame  banker,  he  rtiufl;  im- 
mediately difcover  what  they  are  about,  and 
fee  clearly  that  they  are  trading,  not  with  any 
capital  of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which 
he  advances  to  them.  But  this  difcovery  is  not 
altogether  fo  eafy  when  they  difcount  their  bills 
fomecimes  with  one  banker,  and  fometimes  with 
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*  ^jj^  ^  another,  and  when  the  fanne  two  perfons  do  not 

*«— v—»v  conftantly  draw  and   re  draw  upon   one  another, 

but  occafionally  run  the  round  of  a  great  cirde 

of  projectors,    who  find  it  for   their   intereft  to 

afllft  one  another  in  this  method  of  raifing  money, 

and  to  render  it,  upon  that  account,  as  difficult 

as  pofTible  to  diftinguifh   between   a   real   and  a 

fiflitious  bill  of  exchange  j  between  a  bill  drawn 

by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  a  bill 

for  which  there  was  properly  no  real  creditor  but 

the    bank    which    difcounted  itj    nor    any  real 

debtor   but  the  projedor  who  made  ufe  of  the 

money.    When  a  banker  had   eve'/n   made    this 

difcovery,  he  might  fome:imes  make  it  too  lace, 

and  might  find   that   he  had  already  difcounted 

the  bills  of  thofe  projectors  to  fo  great  an  extent, 

that,  by  refufing  to  difcount  any  more,  he  would 

neceffarily  make  them  all  oankrupts,   and  thus, 

.  by  ruining   them,    might   perhaps    ruin  himfelf. 

For  his  own   intereft  and   fafcty,    therefore,    he 

might  find  it  neceflary,  in  this  very  perilous  fitu- 

.  ation,   to  go  on  for  fome  time,    endeavouring, 

however,   to  withdraw  gradually,   and  upon  that 

..account   making  every  day   greater  and  greater 

.  difficulties  ?ibout  difcounting,    in  order  to  force 

thofe   projedlors   by  degrees    to    have    recourfe, 

f  cither  to  other  bankers,  or  to  othec  methods  of 

raifing   money  i    fo  as  that  he  himfelf  might,  as 

I  foon  as  poffible,  get  out  of  the  circle.     The  dif- 

:  ficuUies,   accordingly,  which  the  bank  of  Eng^ 

,  Jand,    which  the   principal  bankers   in   London, 

r  and  which  even  the  more  prudent  Stfotch  banks 

,  began,  after  a  certain  pqne,  and  wheir  all  of  them 

.  had 
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had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make  about  dif-  '' "  a  i>. 
counting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  enraged  in  the 
higheft  degree  thofe  projectors.  Their  own  dif- 
trefs,  of  which  this  prudent  and  neceflary  refervc 
of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  oc- 
cafion,  they  called  the  diftrefs  of  the  country  j 
and  this  diftrefs  of  the  country,  they  faid,  was 
altogether  owing  to. the  ignorance,  pufiUanimity, 
and  bad  condufb  of  the  banks,  which  did  not 
give  a  fufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  fpirited  un- 
dertakings of  thofe  who  exerted  themfelves  in 
order  to  beautify,  improve,  and  enrich  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks,  they  feemed 
to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  might  wifh  to  borrow. 
The  banks,  however,  by  refufing  in  this  manner 
to  give  more  credit  to  thofe,  to  whom  they  had 
already  given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the 
only  method  by  which  it  was  now  poffible  to 
fave  either  their  own  credit,  or  the  public  credit 
of  the  country. 

In  the  midft  of  this  clamour  and  diftrefs,  a 
new  bank  was  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  relieving  the  diftrefs  of  the 
country.  The  defign  was  generous;  but  the 
execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and 
caufes  of  the  diftrefs  which  it  meant  to  relieve, 
were  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood.  This  bank 
was  more  liberal  than  any  other  had  ever  been, 
both  in  granting  cafti  accounts,  and  in  difcounting 
bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  feems  to  have  made  fcarce  any  diftindlion  be- 
tween real  and  circulating  bills,  bu«  to  have  dif- 
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o  o  K  counted  all  equally.     It  w     the  avowed  principle 
of  this  bank  to  advance     upon   any   reafonable 
fecurity,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  thofe  improvements  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  the  molt  flow  and  diftant,  fuch  as  the 
improvements   of  land.     To  promote   fuch  im- 
provements was  even   faid   to   be  the  chief   of 
the  public  fpirited  purpofes  for  which  it  was  in- 
flicuted.     By    its  liberality  in   granting   cafh  ac« 
counts,  and  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  it, 
ho   doubt,    iflued    great    quantities   of   its   bank 
notes.     But  thofe  bank  notes  being,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  over  and  above  what  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  could  eafily  abforb  and  em- 
ploy, returned  upon  ir,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  filver,  as  fail  as  they  were  iflued.     Its 
coffers  were  never  well  filled.     The  capital  which 
had  been  fubfcribed  to  this  bank  at  two  different 
fubfcfiptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thouiand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  only 
was  paid  up.     This  fum  ought  to  have  been  paid 
in  at  feveral  different  inflalments.     A  great  part 
of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in   their  firfl: 
inftalment,  opened  a  cafli  account  with  the  bank  j 
and    the   diredors,    thinking  themfelves   obliged 
to    treat    their   own    proprietors    with   the  fame 
liberality  with  which  they  treated  all  other  men, 
allowed  many  of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  cafh 
account  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  fubfe- 
quent    inflalments.      Such  payments,    therefore, 
only  put  into  one  coffer,  what  had  the  moment 
before   been   taken    out    of  another.     But    had 
the  coiFers  of  this  bank  been  fflied  ever  fo  well, 

its 
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its  exceflive  circulation  muft  have  emptied  them  ^  " •  ^  **• 
fafter  than  they  could  have  been  replenilhed  by 
any  other    expedient    but  the    ruinous    one  of 
drawing  upon  London,  and  when  the  bill  became 
due,  paying  it,    together  with  intereft  and  corn- 
mi  (Tion,  by  another  draught  upon  the  fame  place. 
Its  coflFers  having  been   filled   fo   very  ill,   it  is 
faid  to  have  been  driven  to  this  refource  within 
a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do  bufinefs. 
The  eftates  of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were 
worth  feveral  millions,  and  by  their  fubfcription 
;to  the   original   bond  or  contraft  of  the  bank, 
were  really  pledged  for  anfwering  all  its  engage^ 
ments.     By  means  of  the  great  credit  which  fo 
great  a  pledge  neceflarily  gave  it,    it  was,  not- 
withftanding  its  too  liberal  condufl,    enabled  to 
carry     on     bufinefs    for   more   than   two   years. 
When  it  was  obliged  to  flop,    it  had  in  the  cir- 
culation about  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
bank  notes.     In  order  to  fupport  the  circulation 
of  thofe  notes,  which  were  continually  returning 
upon  it  as  fad  as  they  were  iflTucd,  it  had   been 
conftantly  in  the  praftice  of  drawing  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  London,  of  which  the  number  and 
value    were    continually    increafing,    and,    when 
it  ftopt,   amounted   to  upwards   of   fix  hundred 
thoufand   pounds.     This   bank,    therefore,    had, 
in  little  more  than  the  courfe  of  two  years,  ad- 
vanced   to    different   people    upwards    of   eight 
hundred    thoufand    pounds     at    five    per    cent. 
Upon  the   two  hundred   thoufand  pounds  which 
it  circulated  in  bank  notes,    this  five  per   cent. 
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B  o^o  K  without  any  other  deduflion  befides  the  expcncc 
>^' of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  for  which  it  was  conti- 
nually drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London, 
it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  intereft  and  com- 
mifTion,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  and  was 
confequently  lofing  more  than  three  per  cent, 
upon  more  than  three- fourths  of  all  its  deal- 
ings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  feem  to  have  pro- 
duced cfFeds  quite  oppofitc  to  thofe  which  were 
intended  by  the  particular  perfons  who  planned 
and  directed  it.  They  feem  to  have  intended  to 
fupport  the  fpirited  undertakings,  for  as  fuch\ 
they  confidered  them,  which  were  at  that  time 
carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  by  drawing  the  whole 
banking  bufinefs  to  themfclves,  to  fupplant  all 
the  other  Scotch  banks;  particularly  thofe  efta- 
blifhed  at  Edinburgh,  whofe  backwardncfs  in 
difcounting  bills  of  exchange  had  given  fomc 
'  offence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  fome  tem- 
porary relief  to  thofe  projeflors,  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  projefts  for  about  two 
years  longer  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done. 
But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them  to  get  fo  much 
deeper  into  debt,  fo  that  when  ruin  came,  it  fell 
fo  much  the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upon 
their  creditors.  The  operations  of  this  bank, 
therefore,  inftead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggra- 
vated in  the  long-run  the  diftrefs  which  thofe 
projeftors  had  brought  both  upon  themfclves 
k^tr-  .-.-»r.f!-.r     Tj  ^youid  havc  bec" 

much 
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much  better  for  themfelves,  their  creditors  and  c  h^a  p. 
their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them  been 
obliged  to  flop  two  years  fooner  than  they 
aflually  did.  The  ternporary  relief,  however, 
which  this  bank  afforded  to  thofe  projedors, 
proved  a  real  and  permanent  relief  to  the  other 
Scotch  banks.  All  the  dealers  in  circulating 
bills  of  exchange,  which  thofe  other  banks  had 
become  fo  backward  in  difcounting,  had  recourfe 
to  this  new  bank,  where  they  were  received  with 
open  arms.  Thofe  other  banks,  therefore^  were 
enabled  to  get  very  eafily  out  of  that  fatal  circle, 
from  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  dif- 
engaged  themfelves  without  incurring  a  conflder- 
able  Jofs,  and  perhaps  too  even  fome  degree  of 
difcredit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations,  of 
this  bank  increafed  the  real  diftrefs  of  the  coun- 
try which  it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  effedtually  re- 
lieved from  a  very  great  diftrefs  thofe  rivals  whom 
it  meant  to  fupplant.   -  .  ? 

At  the  firft  fetting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  fome  people,  that  how  faft  foever 
its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  eafily  re- 
plenifh  them  by  raifing  money  upon  the  fecuri- 
ties  of  thofe  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  papcN 
Experience,  I  believe,  foon  convinced  them  that 
th's  method  of  raifing  money  was  by  much  too 
flow  to  anfvver  their  purpofe;  and  that  coffers 
which  originally  were  fo  ill  filled,  and  which 
emptied  themfelves  fo  very  faft,  could  be  re- 
plenifhed  by  no  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous 
one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,   and  when 
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■  ^11°  ^  .they  became  due,  paying  them  by  other  draughts 
upon  the  fame  place  with  accumulated  intereft 
and  commiflion.  But  though  they  had  been 
able  by  this  method  to  raife  money  as  fad  as 
they  wanted  it;  yet,  inftead  of  making  a  profit, 
they  muft  have  fuffered  a  lofs  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration; fo  that  in  the  long-run  they  muft  have 
ruined  themfclves  as  a  mercantile  company, 
though,  perhaps,  not  fo  foon  as  by  the  more 
expenfive  praftice  of  drawing  and  re- drawing. 
They  could'  ftill  have  made  nothing  by  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  paper,  which  being  over  and  above 
what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  abforb 
and  employ,  returned  upon  them,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  as  faft  as  they 
iffued  itj  and  for  the  payment  of  which  they 
were  themfelves  continually  obliged  to  borrow 
money.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  expence  of 
this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents  to  look  out 
for  people  who  had  money  to  lend,  of  negociating 
with  thofe  people,  and  of  drawing  the  proper 
bond  or  affigninent,  muft  have  fallen  upon  them, 
and  have  been  fo  much  clear  lofs  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  their  accounts.  The  projed  of  replenilh- 
jng  their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water-pond 
from  which  a  ftream  was  continually  running 
out,  and  into  which  no  ftream  was  continually 
running,  but  who  propofed  to  keep  it  always 
equally  full  by  employing  a  number  of  people 
to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at 
fome    miles   diftance  in  order  to  bring  water  to 
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But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  chap, 
only  praflicable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank  as  a' 
mercantile  connpany  j  yet  the  country  could  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  it;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, muft  have  fufl?isred  a  very  confiderable  loft 
by  it.  This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  lent. 
It  could  only  have  erected  this  bank  into  a  fort 
of  general  loan  office  for  the  whole  country. 
Thofe  who  wanted  to  borrow,  muft  have  applied 
to  this  bank,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  private 
perfons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.  But  a 
bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps,  to  five  hundred 
different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  its 
dire<5lors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  debtors, 
than  a  private  perfon  who  lends  out  his  money 
among  a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in 
whofe  fober  and  frugal  condud  he  thinks-  he  has 
good  rcafon  to  confide.  The  debtors  of  fuch  a 
bank,  as  that  whofe  condudt  I  have  been  giving 
feme  account  of,  were  likely,  the  greatet  part  of 
them,  to  be  chimerical  proje£lors,  the  drawers 
and  re-drawers  of  circulating  bWh  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant 
undertakings,  which,  with  ail  the  affiftance  that 
could  be  given  them,  they  would  probably  never 
be  able  to  complete,  and  which,  if  they  fhould 
be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  expence 
which  they  had  really  coll,  would  never  afford  a 
fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  employed  about 
them.     The   fober    and  frugal   debtors    of  pri- 
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*  °ii^  ^  ^^'c  perfons,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more 
likely  to  ennploy  the  money  borrowed  in  fober 
undertakings  which  were  proportioned  to  their 
capitals,  and  which,  though  they  might  have 
lefs  of  the  gran<^i  and  the  marvellous,  would  have 
more  of  the  folid  and  the  profitable,  which 
would  repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had 
been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus 
afford  a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  labour  than  that  which  had 
been  employed  about  them.  The  fucccfs  of  this 
operation,  therefore,  without  nureafing  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would 
only  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  it  from  pru- 
dent and  profitable,  to  imprudent  and  unprofitable, 
undertakings. 

That  the  induftry  of  Scotland  languiflied  for 
want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Law.  By  eftablifhing  a  bank  of 
a  particular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  ima- 
gined might  iffue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he 
propofed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money.  The 
parliament  of  Scotland,  when  he  firft  propofed 
his  projeft,  did  not  think  proper  to  adopt  it.  It 
was  afterwards  adopted,  with  fome  variations, 
by  the  duke  of  Orleai^.s,  at  that  time  regent  of 
prance.  The  idea  of  the  poflibility  of  multi- 
plying paper  money  to  almoft  any  extent,  was 
the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  fcheme,  the  moft  extravagant  projedl 
both  of  banking  and  (lock  jobbing  that,  perhaps, 
the  world  ever   f^w.     The  different   operations 
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of  this  fcheme  arc  explained  (o  fully,  Co  clearly,  ^  \^  **• 
and  with  fo  much  order  and  diftinftnefs,  by 
Mr.  Du  Verney,  in  his  Examination  of  the 
Political  Reflexions  upon  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nances of  Mr.  Du  Tot,  that  I  fhall  not  give  any 
account  of  them.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law  himfelf, 
in  a  difcourfe  conctTning  money  and  trade, 
which  he  publiOied  in  Scotland  when  he  firft 
propofed  his  projcfl.  The  fpiendid,  but  vifion- 
ary  ideas  which  are  fee  forth  in  that  and  fome 
other  works  upon  the  fame  principles,  (till  con- 
tinue to  make  an  impreffion  upon  many  people, 
and  have,  perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that  ex- 
.cefs  of  banking,  which  has  of  late  been  complained 
of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greateft  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  incorporated,  in 
purfuance  of  an  afl  of  parliament,  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  the  27th  of  July, 
1694.  It  at  that  time  advanced  to  government 
the  fum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds:  or  for  96,000/.  a  year  intereft,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  4,000/.  a  year  for  the 
expence  of  management.  The  credit  of  the  new 
government,  eftablilhed  by  the  Revolution,  we 
may  believe,  muft  have  been  very  low,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow  at  fo  high  an  intereft. 
,,  Jn  1 697,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital ftock  by  an  ingraftment  of  1,001,171/.  los. 
Its  whole  capital  ftock,  therefore,  amounted 
at  this  time    to    2,201,171/.    ioj.     This    in- 
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grafcment  is    faid   to  have  been    for    the 


fup- 


port  of  public  credit.  In  1696,  tallies  had  been  at 
forty,  and  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  difcount,  and 
bank  notes  at  twenty  per  cent.*  During  the-great 
rccoinage  of  the  filvcr,  which  was  going  on  at  this 
time,  the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  difcontinue 
the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  neccffarily  oc- 
cafioned  their  difcredit.     ^- •  ^^h  a.  'MMiim'mn*f»'i 

In  purfuancc  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  vii.  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  fum  of 
400,000/. ;  making  in  all  the  fum  of  1,600,000/. 
which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuity  of 
96,000/.  intereft  and  4000/.  for  cxpence  of  ma- 
nagement. In  1708,  therefore,  the  credit  of  go- 
vernment was  as  good  as  that  of  private  perfons,^ 
fince  it  could  borrow  at  fix  per  cent,  intcrefl:,  the 
common  legal  and  market  rate  of  thofe  times.  In 
purfuance  of  the  fame  a6t,  the  b^k  cancelled  ex- 
chequer bills  to  the  amount  of  1,775,027/.  lys. 
io^d.  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  allowed  to  take  in  fubfcriptions  for  doubling 
its  capital.  In  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  of 
•the  bank  amounted  to  4,402,343/.;  and  it 
had  advanced  to  government  the  fum  of 
3»375>o27/.  17s.  \old. 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  percent,  in  1709,  there 
was  paid  in  and  made  ftock  656,204/.  is.  9^.; 
and  by  another  of  ten  per  cent,  in  1710, 
501,448/.  lis,  lid.  In  confequence  of  thofe 
two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank  capital  amounted  to 

5»S59>995^-  i/f-^-  8^. 

*  James  Poftlethwaite's  Hiftory  of  the  public  Revenue, 
page  301.  -    ' 
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In  purfuance  of  the  ^d  George  I.  c.  8.  the^  " v^  **• 
bank  delivered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer  bills 
to  be  cancelled.  It  had  at  this  time,  therefore, 
advanced  to  government  5>375j027/.  ijs.  \od. 
In  purfuance  of  the  8th  George  I.  c.  21.  the 
bank  purchafed  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  (lock 
to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.:  and  in  1722,  in 
confequence  of  the  fubfcriptions  which  it  had 
taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchafec 
its  capital  ftock  was  increafed  by  3,400,000/. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  the  bank  had  advanced  to 
the  public  9,375,027/.  17/.  io|,3'i;  and  its  capi- 
tal ftock  amounted  only  to  8,959,995/.  14J.  8^'. 
It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  fum  which 
the  bank  had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for 
which  it  received  intertft^,  began  fidt  to  exceed 
its  capital  ftock,  or  the  fum  for  which  it  paid  a 
dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  ftock  j  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  bank  began  to  have  an  un- 
divided capital,  over  and  above  its  divided  one. 
It  has  continued  to  have  an  undivided  capital  of 

the  fame  kind  ever  fince.  In  1746,  the  bank 
had,   upon   different   occafions,  advanced    to    the 

public  11,686,800/.  and  its  divided  capital  had 
been  raifed  by  different  calls  and  fubfcriptions  to 
10,780,000/.  The  ftate  of  thofe  two  fums  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fame  ever  fince.  In  purfuance  of 
the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  25.  the  bank  agreed  to 
pay  to  government  for  the  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter 110,000/.  without  intercft  or  repayment. 
This  fum,  therefore,  did  not  increafe  cither  of 
thofe  two  other  fums. 
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The  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  intcrcfl. 
which  it  has,  at  different  tinnes,  received  for  the 
money  it  had  advanced  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
according  to  other  circumllances.  This  rate  S 
intereft  has  gradually  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  three  per  cent.  For  fome  years  paft  the 
bank  dividend  has  been  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent.     •  •  •       •     '  .  .     ' 

The  P^bility  /  the  bank  of  England  is  equal 
to  that  of  ly  P.ritifh  governnnent.  All  that  it  has 
idva't:  'i  to  the  public  mufl:  be  loft  before  its 
creditors  can  fuftain  any  lofs.  No  other  bank- 
ing company  in  England  can  be  eftabliflied  by 
a6t  of  parliament,  or  can  confift  of  more  than  fix 
members.  It  afls,  not  only  as  an  ordinary  bank, 
but  as  a  great  engine  of  ftate.  It  receives  and 
pays  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are 
due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  it  circulates 
exchequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to  government 
the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes, 
which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  fome  years 
thereafter.  In  thofe  different  operations,  its  duty 
to  the  public  may  fometimes  have  obliged  it, 
without  any  fault  of  its  directors,  to  overftock  the 
circulation  with  paper  money.  It  likewife  dif- 
counts  merchants  bills,  and  has,  upon  feveral  dif- 
fer ..  occalions,,  fupported  the  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal houfes,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Ham- 
burgh and  Holland.  Upon  oneoccafion,  in  1763, 
it  is  faid  to  have  advanced  for  this  purpofe,  in 
one  week,  about  i,Oqo,oco/.  ;  a  great  part  of  k 
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in  bullion.     I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  war-  ^  ^^|^  **• 
rant  either  the  greatnels  of  the  fum,   or  the  Ihort- 
ncfs  of  the  time.     Upon  other  occafions,  this  great 
company  has    been   reduced   to  the   necelTity  of 
paying  iq  fixpenccs. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the 
cotintry,  but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  that 
capital  aftive  a.iu  produdive  than  would  other- 
wife  be  fo,  that  th«  moft  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increalc  *^c  indutlry  of  the  country. 
That  part  of  his  c  pital  whi(  ,1  a  dealer  is 
obliged  to  keep  >y  him  uneiaployed,  and  in 
ready  mone}  for  .fwer  ng  occafional  demands, 
is  fo  much  dead  ftock  which,  fo  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  fitua^i*  ,  produces  nothing  either 
to  him  or  to  his  co  --v.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  ena.  him  to  convert  this  dead 
ftock  into  aftive  and  \  oduftive  ftock  j  into  ma- 
terials to  work  upon,  nto  tools  to  work  with, 
and  into  provifions  an'  fubfiftence  to  work  for; 
into  ftock  which  pro:  ces  fomething  borh  to. 
himfelf  and  to  his  coun*  v.  The  gold  and  filver 
money  which  circulates  la  any  country,  and  by 
mtans  of  which  the  pro  ice  of  its  land  and 
labour  is  annually  circulated  and  diftribuced  to 
the  proper  confumers,  is,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  ftock. 
It  IS  a  very  valuable  part  of  tlie  capital  of  the 
country,  which  produces  nothing  to  the  country. 
The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this 
gold  and  filver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a 
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*  ^ij^  *^  gi'^^t  pi^''t  of  this  dead  (lock  into  a<5live  and  pro* 
duftivc  ftocki  into  ftock  which  produces  fomc* 
thing  to  the  country.  The  gold  and  filver  mo*  ' 
ney  v.hich  circulates  in  any  country  may  very 
properly  be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  - 
while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the 
grafs  and  corn  of  the  country,  produces  itfelf  not 
a  Tingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations 
of  banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
fo  violent  a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way 
through  the  air;  enable  the  country  to  convert, 
as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good 
paftures  and  cornfields,  and  thereby  to  increafe 
very  confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  , 
and  labour.  The  commerce  and  induftry  of  the  ^ 
country,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged; 
'though  they  may  be  fomcwhat  augmented,  can- 
not be  altogether  fo  fecure,  when  they  are  thus, 
as  it  were,  fufpended  upon  the  Dsedalian  wings 
of  paper  money,  as"  when  they  travel  about  upon 
the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  filver.  Over  and 
above  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  expofed 
from  the  unikilfulnefs  of  the  condudtors  of  this 
paper  money,  they  are  liable  to  feveral  others 
froiTi  which  no  prudence  or  fkill  of  thofe  con- 
dudors  can  guard  them.  •. 

An  unfuccelsful  war,  for  example,  in  which 
the  enemy  got  polfenion  of  the  capital,  and  con- 
fequently  of  that  treafure  which  fupported  the 
credit  of  the  paper  money,  would  occafion  a 
much  greater  confufion  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  circulation  was  carried  on  by  paper,  than 
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fn  one  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  on  ^ 
oy  gold  and  filver.  The  ufual  inftrument  of 
commerce  having  loft  its  value,  no  exchanges 
could  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or  upon  cre- 
dit. All  taxes  having  been  ufually  paid  in 
paper  money,  the  prince  would  not  have  where- 
withal either  to  pay  his  troops,  or  to  furnidi  his 
magazines ;  and  the  ftate  o^  the  country  would 
be  much  more  irretrievable  Jian  if  the  greater 
part  of  its  circulation  had  confifted  in  gold  and 
filver.  A  prince,  anxious  to  maintain  his  domi- 
hions  at  all  times  in  the  ftate  in  which  he  can 
moft  eafily  defend  them,  ought,  upon  this  ac- 
count, to  guard,  not  only  againll  that  exceflive 
multiplication  of  paper  money  which  ruins  the 
very  banks  which  ilTue  it ;  but  even  againft  that 
multiplication  of  it,  which  enables  them  to  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country 
With  It. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  divided  into  two  different  branches; 
the  circulation  of  the  dealers  with  one  another, 
and  the  circulation  between  the  dealers  and  the 
confumers.  Though  the  fame  pieces  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  metal,  may  be  employed  fome- 
times  in  the  one  circulation  and  fometimes  in  the 
other ;  yet  as  both  are  coniiantly  going  on  at  the 
fame  time,  each  requires  a  certain  flock  of  mo-- 
ney  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  carry  it  on.  The 
value-  of  the  goods  circulated  between  the  differ- 
ent dealers,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  thofe 
circulated  between  the  dealers  and  the  confum- 
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*  °jj^ '^  crs  J  whatever  is  boughc  by  the  dealers,  being 
ultimately  deftined  to  be  fold  to  the  confumers. 
The  circulation  between  the  dealers,  as  it  is  car* 
ried  on  by  wholefale,  requires  generally  a  pretty 
large  fum  for  every  particular  tranfa6lion.  Thai 
between  the  dealers  and  the  confumers,  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried  on  by  retail, 
frequently  requires  but  very  fmall  ones,  a  Ihil- 
Jing,  or  even  a  halfpenny,  being  often  fufficient. 
But  fmall  fums  circulate  much  fader  than  large 
ones.  A  Ihilling  changes  mailers  more  fre- 
quendy  than  a  guinea,  and  a  halfpenny  more 
frequently  than  a  (hilling.  Though  the  annual 
pu»-'"hafes  of  all  the  confumers,  therefore,  are  at 
ha'?,  equal  in  value  to  thofe  of  all  the  dealers, 
th^y  can  gtyierally  be  tranfadled  with  a  much 
fnialler  quantity  of  money  j  the  fame  pieces,  by 
a  more  rapid  circulation,  fervinc?  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  many  more  purchafes  of  the  one  kind 
than  of  the  other. 

Paper  money  may  be  fo  regulated,  as  either 
to  confine  itfelf  very  much  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itfelf 
likewife  to  a  great  part  of  that  between  the  deal- 
ers and  the  confumers.  Where  no  bank  notes 
are  circulated  under  ten  pounds  value,  as  in 
London,  paper  money  confines  itfelf  very  much 
to  the  circulation  between  the  dealers.  When  a 
ten  pound  bank  note  comes  into  the  hands  of  a 
confumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at 
the  firft  {hop  where  he  has  occafion  to  purchafe 
five  ihillings  worth  of  goods  i  fo  that  it  often  re- 
turns 
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turns  Into  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  before  the  con-  ^  ",^  •*• 
fumer  hath  fpent  the  fortieth  part  of  the  money. 
Where  bank  notes  are  iflfued  for  fo  fmall  fums 
as  twenty  ftiillings,  as  in  Scotland,  paper  money 
extends  itfelf  to  a  confiderablc  part  of  the  circu- 
lation between   dealers  and   confumers.      Before 
the   aft  of  parliament  which  put  a  ftop  to  the 
circulation  of  ten  and  five  (hilling  notes,  it  filled 
a  ftill  greater  part  of  that  circulation.      In  the 
currencies  of  North  America,  paper  was  com- 
monly iflued  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  (hilling,  and 
filled  almoft  the  whole  of  that  circulation.     In 
fome  paper  currencies  of  Yorklhire,  it  was  iffued 
even  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence. 

Where  the  iflfuing  of  bank  notes  for  fuch  very 
fmall  fums  is  allowed  and  commonly  praflifed, 
many  mean  people  are  both  enabled  and  encou- 
raged to  become  bankers.  A  perfon  whofe  pro- 
mi(rory  note  for  five  pounds,  or  even  for  twenty 
(hillings,  would  be  rejefled  by  every  body,  will 
get  it  to  be  received  without  fcruple  when  it  is 
ilTued  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence.  But  the 
frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  fuch  beggarly 
bankers  muft  be  liable,  may  occafion  a  very  con- 
fiderablc inconveniency,  and  fometimes  even  a 
very  great  calamity,  to  many  poor  people  who 
had  received  their  notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank  notes 
were  i(rued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
fmaller  fum  than  five  pounds.  Paper  money 
would  then,  probably,  confine  itfelf,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  circulation  between 
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B  o  o  K  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  pre- 
fcnt  in  London,  where  no  bank  notes  are  ilTucd 
under  ten  pounds  value  j  Tive  pounds  being,  in 
mod  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  i'um  which,  though 
it  will  purchafe,  perhaps,  little  more  than  half 
the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  confidered, 
and  is  as  feldom  fpent  all  at  once,  as  ten 
pounds  are  amidft  the  profufe  expence  of  Lon- 
don,   ^r- ■  jVjMJiJ'i-  ^M*    'X%L,-.''l^c    .c^-U'flimir-'^lfft  -i^: 

Where  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  d  alers,  as  at  1  ofidon,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver.  Where  it  extends  itfelf 
to  a  confiderable  part  of  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  confumers,  as  in  Scotland,  and  ftill  \ 
more  in  North  America,  it  banilhes  gold  and 
filver  almoft  entirely  from  the  country  i  almoft 
all  the  ordinary  tranfadlions  of  its  interior  com- 
merce being  thus  carried  on  by  paper.  The 
fupprelTion  of  ten  and  five  (hilling  bank  notes, 
fomewhat  relieved  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver 
in  Scotland ;  and  the  fupprelfion  of  twenty  (hil- 
ling notes,  will  probably  relieve  it  ftill  more. 
Thofe  metals  are  faid  to  have  become  more 
abundant  in  America,  fince  the  fuppre(rion  of 
fame  of  their  paper  currencies.  They  are  faid, 
likewife,  to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the 
inftitution  of  thofe  currencies.  ,,i.    .^v-  »  ..,  . 

Though  paper  money  ihould  be  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  ytt  banks  and  bankers  might  ftill  be 
able  to  give  nearly  the  fame  afllftance  to  the  in- 
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cluftry  and  commerce  of  the  country,   as  they  had  chap. 
done  when  paper  money  filled  almoft  the  whole 
circulation.     The  ready  money  which  a  dealer  is 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,    is  deftined  altogether  for  the  circula- 
tion between  himfelf  and  other  dealers,  of  whom 
he   buys   goods.     He  has  no  occafion   to   keep 
any  by  him  for  the  circulation   between  himfcif 
and  the  confumers,  who  are  his  cuftomers,  and 
who  bring  ready  money  to  him,  inftead  of  tak- 
ing any  from  him.     Though   no  paper  money, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  be  ifTued,  but  for  fuch 
fums  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the  cir^ 
culation  between  dealers  and  dealers;    yet,  partly 
by  difcounting  real  bills  of  exchange,  and  partly 
by    lending    upon     cafli    accounts,     banks    and 
bankers  might  itill  be  able  to  relieve  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dealers  from  the  necefTity  of  keep- 
ing any  confiderable  part  of  their  ftock  by  them, 
unemployed  and  in   ready  money,  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.     They  might   (till   be   able 
to  give   the   ucmoft   afTiftance  which    banks  and 
bankers  can,    with   propriety,  give  to  traders  of 
every  kind.  ,  ,..  . 

To  reflrain  private  people,  it  may  be  faid, 
from  receiving  in  payment  the  promilTory  notes 
of  a  banker,  for  any  fum  whether  great  or  fmall, 
when  they  themfclves  are  willing  to  receive 
them  J  or,  to  reflrain  a  banker  from  ilTuing  fuch 
notes,  when  all  his  neighbours  are  willing  to 
accept  of  them,  is  a  manifefl  violation  of  that 
natural  liberty  which  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of 
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B  o  o  K  law;  hiit  to  infringe,  but  to  fupport.  Such  re- 
gulations  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidercd  as  in 
fome  rcfpeft  a  violation  of  natural  liberty*  But 
thofe  exertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, which  might  endanger  the  fecurity  of 
the  whole  fociety,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
ftrained  by  the  laws  of  all  governments  j  of  the 
mofl:  free,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  defpotical. 
The  obligation  of  building  party  walls,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  natural  liberty,  exadlly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  propofed,  .-'^*'i  ■'*  si^/ <V'>''^'-r*-'    *  ^.i-w-i 

A  PAPER  money  confifting  in  bank  notes,  iflued 
by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon  \ 
demand  without  any  condition,  and  in  faft  al- 
ways readily  paid  as  foon  as  prefented,  is,  in 
every  refped,  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  filver 
money;  fince  gold  and  filver  money  can  at  any 
time  be  had  for  it.  Whatever  is  either  bought 
or  fold  for  fuch  paper,  muft  neceflarily  be  bought 
or  fold  as  cheap  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold 
and  filver. 

The  increafe  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  faid, 
by  -augmenting  the  quantity,  and  confequently 
diminilhing  the  value  of  the  whole  currency, 
neceff.irily  augments  the  money  price  of  com- 
modities. But  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
which  is  taken  from  the  currency,  is  always 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  paper  which  is  added  to 
it,  paper  money  does  not  necelTarily  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  whole  currency.     From   the  be- 

ginnins: 
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ginning  of  the  laft  century  to  the  prefent  time,  chap. 
provifions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland   than 
in    i759>    though,    from   the  circulation  of  ten 
and   five   fhilling  bank    notes,    there  was    then 
more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at  pre- 
fent.    The  proportion  between  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions in  Scodand  and  that  in  England,  is  the 
fame    now    as    before    the    great   multiplication 
of  banking   companies   in   Scotland,      Corn    is, 
upon  mod  occafions,  fully  as  cheap  in  England 
as  in  France;  though  there   is  a  great   deal   of 
paper   money    in   England,     and   fcarce    any   in 
France.     In  175 1  and  in  1752,  when  Mr.  Hume 
publifned  his  Political  Difcourfes,  and  foon  after 
the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money  in  Scot- 
land, there  was  a  very  fenfible  rife  in  the  price 
of  provifions,    owing,    probably,  to   the  badnefs 
of  the  fcafons,  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of 
paper  money. 

It  would  be  otherwife,  indeed,  with  a  paper 
money  confiding  in  promifTory  notes,  of  which 
the  immediate  payment  depended,  in  any  re- 
fpe6t,  either  upon  the  good  will  of  thofe  who 
ifTued  them ;  or  upon  a  *  condition  which  the 
holder  of  the  notes  might  not  always  have  it  in 
.  his  power  to  fulfil ;  or  of  which  the  payment  was 
not  exigible  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  which  in  the  mean  time  bore  no  intereft. 
Such  a  paper  money  would,  no  doubt,  fall  n:ore 
or  lefs  below  the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  ac- 
cording as  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing   immediate    payment   was    fuppofed    to    be 
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■  ^P  "^  greater  or  lefs ;  or  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  diftance  of  time  at  which  payment  was  exi- 
gible.      r:!;rr-  }yj^._  ^r:    /■  jr,.^^    ^  •■..     j^    _j^  _\_^ 

1  Some  years  ago  the  different  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  were  in  the  praflice  of  inlert- 
ing  into  their  bank  notes,  what  they  called  an 
Optional  Claufe,  by  which  they  promifed  pay- 
ment to  the  bearer,  either  as  foon  as  the  note' 
fhould  be  prefented,  or,  in  the  option  of  the 
direftors,  fix  months  after  fuch  prefentment,  to- 
gether with  the  legal  intereft  for  the  faid  fix 
months.  The  dircflors  of  fome  of  thofe  banks 
fometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional  claufe, 
and  fometimes  threatened  thofe  who  demanded 
gold  and  filver  in  exchange  for  a  confiderable  \ 
number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  unlefs  fuch  deinanders  would  content 
themfelves  with  a  part  of  what  they  demanded. 
The  promiflbry  notes  of  thofe  banking  com- 
panies conftituted  at  that  time  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  un- 
certainty of  payment  neceflarily  degraded  below 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver  money.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  abufe  (which  prevailed 
chiefly  in  1762,  1763,  and  1764),  while  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Carlifle  was  at  par, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would  fome- 
times be  four  per  cent,  againft  Dumfries,  though 
thia  town  is  not  thirty  miles  diftant  from  Carlifle. 
But  at  Carlifle,  bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver J  whereas  at  Dumfries  they  were  paid  in 
Scotch  bank  notes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  get- 
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ting  thofe  bank  notes  exchanged  for  gold  and  ^  "^^^  **• 
filver  coin  had  thus  degraded  them  four  per  cent. 
V  Dw  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  fame  a£l  of 
parliament  which  fupprefled  ten  and  five  (hilling 
bank  notes,  fupprefled  likewifc  this  optional 
■claufe,  and  thereby  reftored  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate. 
Or  to  what  the  courfe  of  trade  and  remittances 
might  happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorklhire,  the 
payment  of  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence  fomc- 
times  depended  upon  the  condition  that  the 
holder  of  the  note  fliould  bring  the  change  of  a 
guinea  to  the  perfon  who  ifliied  it;  a  condition, 
which  the  holders  of  fuch  notes  might  frequently 
•find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which  mud 
have  degraded  this  currency  below  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  money.  An  a6t  of  parliament, 
accordingly,  declared  all  fuch  claufes  unlawful, 
and  fupprefled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Scot- 
land, all  promiflbry  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer, 
under  twenty  fliillings  value.         •  ^    i    ^ 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  con- 
fifted,  not  in  bank  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  but  in  a  government  paper,  of  which 
the  payment  was  not  exigible  till  feveral  years 
after  it  was  iflued:  And  though  the  colony  go- 
vernments paid  no  intereft  to  the  holders  of  this 
paper,  they  declared  it  to  be,  and  in  fad  ren- 
dered it,  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  was  iflTued.  But  allowing  the 
colony  fecurity  to  be  perfectly  good,  a  hundred 
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pounds  payable  fifteen  years  hence,  for  example, 
in  a  country  \*here  intercft  is  at  fix  per  cent,  is 
worth  little  more  than  forty  pounds  ready  money. 
To  oblige  a  creditor,  therefore,  to  accept  of  this 
as  full  payment  for  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds 
aftually  paid  down  in  ready  money,  was  an  aft 
of  fuch  violent  injuftice,  as  has  fcarce,  perhaps, 
been  attempted  by  the  government-  of  any  other 
country  which  pretended  to  be  free.  It  bears 
ihc  evident  marks  of  having  originally  been, 
what  the  honeft  and  downright  Dotftor  Douglas 
aflures  us  it  was,  a  fcheme  of  fraudulent  debtors 
to  cheat  their  creditors.  The  government  of 
Penfylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their  firft 
cmiffion  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to  render 
their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  filver, 
by  enafting  penalties  againft  all  thofe  who  made 
any  difference  in  the  price  of  their  goods  when 
they  fold  them  for  a  colony  paper,  and  when 
they  fold  them  for  gold  and  filver  j  a  regulation 
equally  tyrannical,  but  much  lefs  effectual  than 
that  which  it  was  meant  to  fupport.  A  pofitive 
law  may  render  a  fliilling  a  legal  tender  for  a 
guinea  J  becaufe  it  may  diiecSt  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  to  difcharge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that 
tender.  But  no  pofitive  law  can  oblige  a  perfon 
who  fells  goods,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  fell  or 
not  to  fell,  as  he  pleafes,  to  accept  of  a  Ihilling 
as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of  them. 
Notwithftanding  any  regulation  of  this  kind,  it 
appeared  by  the  courfe  of  exchange  with  Great 
Britain,  that  a  hundred  pounds  fterling  was  oc- 

cafionallv 
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cafionali  conf  red  as  qntN  j  t,  in  fomc  of^",,^**' 
the  colonies,  a  hu  td  at  .1  thirty  pounds, 
and  in  others  >  fo  gri  a  a  fum  as  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  currenc)  this  difference  in  the 
value  arifing  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  enfiitted  in  the  different  colonies,  and  in 
the  diftance  and  probability  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption.        ..     .  r-  i  *»  ii% 

'  No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  aft  of  parliament,  fo  unjuftly  cam- 
plained  of  in  the  colonies,  whic  declared 
that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emittea  there  in 
time  coming,  fhould  be  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment. '      f   V  » 

Pensylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  its 
cmiffions  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our 
colonics.  Its  paper  currency  accordingly  is  faid 
never  to  have  funk  below  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
filver  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before  the 
firfl:  emiffion  of  its  paper  money.  Before  that 
emiffion,  the  colony  had  raifed  the  denomination 
of  its  coin,  and  had,  by  a6t  of  affembly,  ordered 
five  (liillings  fterling  to  pafs  in  the  colony  for 
f.x  and  three- pence,  and  afterwards  for  fix  and 
eight- pence.  A  pound  colony  currency,  there- 
fore, even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and 
filver,  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the 
value  of  a  pound  fterling,  and  when  that  cur- 
rency was  turned  into  paper,  it  was  feldom 
much  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  va- 
lue. The  pretence  for  raifing  the  •  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin,  was  to  prevent  the  exportation 

of 
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*  ^11?  "^  ^^  S<^^^  and  filler,  by  making  equal  quantities 
of  thofe  metals  pafs  for  grc.ucr  fums  in  the  co- 
lony than  they  did  in  tlic  mother  country.  It 
was  found,  however,  thac  the  price  of  all  goods 
from  the  mother  countiy  role  cxadly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  raifed  the  Jenomination  of  their 
coin,  fo  that  their  gold  and  filver  were  exported 
as  faft  as  ever.  t»;iM.  i  ,:fc>><  *,^3ii  % 
•  The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in 
the  payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  had  been  iflTucd,  it  ncceflarily 
derived  from  this  ufe  fome  additional  value 
oyer  and  above  what  it  would  have  had,  from 
the  real  or  fuppofed  diftance  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption.  This  additional 
value  was  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  iffued  was  more  or  iefs  above  what 
could  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
of  the  particular  colony  which  ifllied  ir.  It  was  in 
all  the  colonies  very  much  above  what  could  be 
employed  in  this  manner. 

A  PRINCE,  who  fhould  enadl  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  taxes  (hould  be  paid  in  a  paper 
money  of  a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a 
certain  value  to  this  paper  money  j  even  though 
the  term  of  its  final  difcharge  and  redemption 
fhould  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  the 
prince.  If  the  bank  which  iffucd  this  paper 
was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  of  it  always 
fomewhat  below  what  could  eafily  be  employed  in 
this  manner,  the  demand  for  it  might  be  fuch 
as  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or  fell  for 
'"  fomewhat 
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fomcwhat  more  in  the  market  than  the  quan-  c  ha  p. 
tity  of  gold  or  fllver  currency  for  which  it  was 
ifliied.  Some  people  account  in  this  manner  for 
what  is  called  the  Agio  of  the  bank  of  Am- 
flerdam,  or  for  the  fuperiority  of  bank  money  over 
current  money ;  though  this  bank  money,  as 
they  pretend,  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  bank  at 
the  will  of  the  owner.  The  greater  part  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  mull  be  paid  in  bank 
money,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  the 
bank;  and  the  direflors  of  the  bank,  they  al- 
lege, are  careful  to  !  f.ep  the  whole  quantity 
of  bank  money  always  below  what  this  ufe 
occafions  a  demand  for.  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  fay,  that  bank  money  fells  for  a 
premium,  or  bears  an  agio  of  four  or  five  per 
cent,  above  the  fame  nominal  fum  of  the  gold 
and  fllver  currency  of  the  country.  This  ac- 
count of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  however,  it 
will  appear  hereafter,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
chimerical. 

A  PATER  currency  which  falls  below  the  value 
of  gold  and  filver  coin,  does  not  thereby  fink 
the  value  of  thofe  metals,  or  occafion  equal 
quantities  of  them  to  exchange  for  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  goods  of  any  other  kind.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  and 
that  of  goods  of  any  other  kind,  depends  in  all 
cafes,  not  upon  the  nature  or  quantity  of  any 
particular  pnper  money,  which  may  be  current 
in  any  particular  country,  but  upon  the  richnefs 
or  poverty  of   the  mines,    which   happen   at  any 
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"  °if  ^  particular  time  to  fupply  the  great  market  of  the 
^'  V  '  commercial  world  with  thofe  metals.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  is  neceflary  in  order  to  bring  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  to  market, 
and  that  which  is  neceflary  in  order  to  bring 
thither  a  certain  quantity  of  any  other  fort   of 

goods.  ..  ,^    ,Vifc 

If  bankers  are  reftrained  from  ifluing  any  cir- 
culating bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer,  for  lefs  than  a  certain  fum  ;  and  if  they 
are  fubjefled  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate 
and  unconditional  payment  of  fuch  bank  notes 
as  foon  as  prefented,  their  trade  may,  with  fafety 
to  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  rcfpefts 
pcrfeAly  free.  The  late  multiplication  of  bank- 
ing companies  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  an  event  by  whicB  many  people  have 
been  much  alarmed;  inftead  of  diminifliing,  in- 
cr^afes  the  fecurity  of  the  public.  It  obliges 
.  all  of  them  to  be  more  circurnfped  in  their 
condud,  and,  by  not  extending  their  currency 
beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their  cafb,  to  guard 
themfelves  againft  thofe  malicious  runs,  which 
the  rivalfhip  of  fo  many  competitors  is  always 
ready  to  bring  upon  them.  It  reftrains  the  cir- 
culation of  each  particular  company  within  a 
narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating  notes 
to  a  fmaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole 
circulation  into  a  greater  number  of  parts,  the 
failure  of  any  one  company,  an  accident  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  things,  mull  fomctimes  happen, 
X  becomes 
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becotties  of  lefs  confequence  to  the  public.     This  ^  "^j^  **• 
free  competition  too  obliges   all   bankers   to  be  ■     \    ■' 
more  liberal   in    their    dealings   with   their   cuf- 
tomers,  left  their  rivals  fhoiild  carry  them  away. 
In  general,  if  any  branch  of  trade,  or  any  divifion 
of  labour,    be   advantageous   to  the   public,    the 
freer  and  more  general   the  competition,   it  will      z. 
tlwavs  be  the  more  fo. 
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